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OF 
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CV. 


To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Paris, January 20th, 1836. 
Cara, I have just received your letter of the 24th of 
December (old style), in which you speak to me of the 
Princess G , ‘‘ the little fool.” I would have laughed at 
your suspicions if you had not acknowledged to me the 
displeasure which you conceived against her in the three 
furious pages whose furzousness I adore. In fact, I have 
only once in my life set foot in the house of this ‘little 
fool,’ and, without having read your adorable injunctions 
with regard to society, I had literally complied with them. 
All you say to me on this subject proves to me that our 
thoughts are identical. For the last time let me repeat to 
you that, in the situation in which I am placed, I am the object 
of tittle-tattle and of groundless calumnies, and that those 
who want to drag me down will never be in the secrets of 
my heart. I may give them my works ; let them say what 
they please about myself, and about my affairs, but all that 
you will not know directly of me about the matters at which 
you are grieved, look upon as false. I hasten to write these 


vou. II. B 
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few words to you in order to delay this letter, so important 
in connection with our friendship. 

I saw Madame Kisseleff yesterday at the Italian Opera, 
and she spoke to me about you and your brother. She 
requested me to remember her to you, and said many other 
kind things. She never said anything bad about you, and, on 
the contrary, praised me exceedingly for the attachment I 
entertain towards you without doing anything which could 
tend to break it. But she said about your brother what you 
told me yourself about him in Vienna. I share all the grief 
you express about the fatal event ; but I don’t entirely share 
your opinion. Among specialists judgments go more to the 
root of things. If Count Henry is all that you tell me, it is 
necessary to take into account the nervous temperaments of 
poets, of people who dwell in the realms of imagination. 
Yes, the whole world will condemn him, especially in the 
last phase of this affair. But, believe me, there are some 
souls who, without absolving him (for a man cannot be 
absolved for lack of character), will pity him as they pity 
Louis Lambert, to whom you referred. Without comparing 
your brother to a seer, there are in the characters of men of 
changeable and keenly impressionable nature, gaps, lassitudes, 
solutions of continuity, under the weight of misfortunes, for 
which allowance must be made. As a judge I should have 
to cut him off, as you do, from the communion of the faithful, 
but I would open to him my poet’s heart, and console him 
as you do too. Yes, cara, the union of talent, genius, 
poetry, love, and of a great unconquerable character, with 
an unbending will, are miracles of nature, effects perhaps of 
temperament. I will not go any deeper into this painful 
subject. 

The Chronique de Paris takes up all my time. I no longer 
sleep more than five hours. But if your affairs and these of 
M. de Hanski are going on well, mine too are beginning to 
prosper. The list of subcriptions is increasing with miraculous 
abundance, and what I possess has gota value of ninety thou- 
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sand francs capital in one month, It is impossible for me to 
go into society. I even do things which are breaches of polite- 
ness. I can scarcely see my most intimate friends. You are 
in the greatest error about me. If you werea witness of my 
life, you would pity me. But my thirst for work is in direct 
ratio to my thirst for independence. I have made a new 
offer for the Beaujon house. My lawsuit is to be on for trial 
to-morrow. It is now five o'clock in the morning. I am 
preparing the grounds of defence for my counsel. I thank 
you heartily for your very long letter. There isa letter, a nice 
letter, in which affection scolds, in which, while scolding, it 
caresses, in which you tell me everything you are doing. 

I have broken the last feeble relations of politeness with 
Madame de le She now has as her associates MM. 
Jules Janin and Sainte Beuve, who have wounded me so 
outrageously. This appears to me bad taste, and so I am 
very glad of the result. 

“‘ Marie Touchet ” is making progress. You ought to have 
“«Séraphita’’ by this time. The second of ‘Le Livre 
Mystique’ appears on the Ist of February. I am sorry 
you read the bad first edition before this, though it still has 
defects, and will certainly have to undergo some changes. 
Werdet is much pleased; he sold one hundred and fifty 
copies yesterday, for foreign use; he hopes to sell quite as 
many with the advertisement. I have still ten days’ 
corrections on the ‘‘ Médecin de Campagne,”’ third edition, 
8vo. Ask for it. It is beautifully brought out as regards 
paper, printing, and, save for some little imperceptible 
blemishes, the text is settled, fixed, just as it is fixed in 
“ Louis Lambert.’’ The latter book—‘‘ Louis Lambert ’’— 
is much altered; it is now completed. The closing 
thoughts are harmonized with ‘‘ Séraphita ;” everything is 
co-ordinated, then the gap between College and Blois is 
filled up: you will see that. 

“« Tua, Messe de l’Athée”’ has had the greatest success 
in the Chronique de Paris. To-morrow appears the first 
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chapter of the “ Interdiction.”” And you fancy that I court 
society ! I think that it is you who are “the little fool! ” 

Kiss Anna for me on the forehead. We shall soon be in 
February, the time when I left Geneva! (I have no longer a 
cold.) It is necessary now to finish for February the 
‘“‘ Interdiction,” the part of the ‘“ Etudes des Mceurs ”’ for 
Madame Béchet and ‘‘ Ecce Homo” for Werdet. But to- 
morrow I shall finish ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” Werdet will be very 
anxious to get the third part of the “‘ Etudes Philosophiques,” 
for he is selling a great many copies of the first. I have 
to finish ‘‘ Le Lys dans la Vallée ;’’ there is not much of it, 
but even little always is a great deal. Then I must do 
‘“« César Birotteau.”’ 

Here, then, you have all the information I can give you 
about my labours. Those connected with the keeping of a 
journal go on every day. 

A thousand pretty flowers of affection; take them, gather 
them. Adorn with them that intellectual brow of yours, 
which refuses to comprehend one thing,—the extent of the 
affection you inspire. You see it in Vienna and you doubt it 
in Paris. Oh! this is not nice of you, above all when it is a 
question of one who is devoted to you in every way like your 
poor moujik. 

You will not fail to remember me to every one, and M. de 
Hanski will find here kind regards and a thousand affec- 
tionate wishes. 


CVik 
To Mapame Hanska, Kinw. 


Paris, Tuesday, March 8th, 1836. 
NorHING can paint for you my uneasiness. It is now more 
than a month since I heard from you. A silence of a month 
can scarcely arise save from a severe accident. Is M. de 
Hanskiill? Is it Anna? Is it you? What has happened 
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to you? Are you so busy in Kiew that you have not been 
able to get one little minute to give to an old friendship of so 
devoted a character? Has any letter been lost? Have 
you given credence to any silly story, like that of a journey 
to Saint Petersburg? for, in my own presence, a person 
whom I did not know, but who said he knew me, asserted 
that I was there. Others pretend that I am at Naples. 

The truth is that I am working harder than I have ever 
before done in all my life, and that I never before had such 
a desire for independence. The day before yesterday, 
Rossini encouraged me by telling me that he had not 
breathed at his ease till the day when he was assured of 
having bread. I have not got to that yet. 

My lawsuit with the Revue gives me annoyance. I 
must keep up the Chronique, overcome my financial 
difficulties, work for Werdet and for Madame Béchet. It 
is enough to cause my death. So, literally, I am killing 
myself. My physical strength is beginning to fail. IfI had 
the money, I would be already on my way, for there is no 
longer for me any other resource than a journey for at least 
three months. 

You have said nothing to me about “ Séraphita.’’ One 
month more, and the true “ Lys dans la Vallée”’ will be 
finished and will appear. In the opinion of every critic and 
in my own, it will be my most perfect work in point of style, 
assuming that ‘‘Séraphita” and ‘‘ Louis Lambert” are 
exceptions. 

It transpires that from Dantan’s bad caricature, a horrible 
lithograph of me has been made for foreign countries, and 
that ‘‘ Le Voleur’’ has published one also. This has com- 
pelled me to get myself painted and to forsake my modest 
habits. After inquiring into the actual condition of French 
art, and for want of your dear Grosclaude, I have selected 
Louis Boulanger to portray me. As you wished for a copy 
of what Grosclaude was going to do, I ask you candidly 
whether you would like a second original of the portrait that 
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Boulanger is going to paint. I speak to you about this all 
the more easily since the price will be much less. I don’t 
believe he will ask for more than fifteen hundred franes for 
this painting, but remember it will be a full-length portrait, 
as large as nature. If you would like to have also the bust, 
Say So. 

IT am at this moment in a state of moral and physical 
enfeeblement, of which I can give you no idea. I have 
even excessive sufferings. Every evening, an inflammation in 
the eyes, in the throat, warns me that I have overstrained 
my energies, and yet I never needed them more. 

Never, therefore, have I gone through such pangs of hope 
and despair. At one time, the work of writing the ‘‘ Cent 
Contes Drolatiques,”” which would entirely rid me of debt, 
seems to be accomplished; at another time, it remains 
unsettled. At one time, my money matters seem to be set 
right; then again everything goes wrong with me. Around 
me, all my friends are in trouble, and I can assist nobody. 
Madame de B has not wished to see me since her son’s 
death. She will see nobody but her eldest son. I have had 
a relapse of my severe cold. All my body and soul are 
racked with pain. The hate and malevolence against me in 
the newspapers are redoubled. That does not concern me 
one jot, but there are many people who would not be so 
philosophical. 

In short, to crown all this poetry of misfortune and this 
sad situation, you leave me a full month without letters, 
running over the scale of suppositions for two days (the two 
days when I was accustomed to get letters from you, and 
every other day believing that some fresh vexation will 
occur. For some days past especially, life under these 
circumstances has become odious to me. Nine years of 
labour without immediate result, without acquiring a com- 
petency—this is killing me while adding to all the causes of 
annoyance I have enumerated to you. 

I have not gone out three times this winter. I went to 
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dine with Madame Kisseleff once, to Madame Appony’s, 
and I went to a fancy ball at the house of an Englishman, 
then six times altogether to the Italian Opera. Nothing, 
moreover, distracts and amuses me. Since the pleasure I 
have had in travelling so rapidly to Vienna, I have tasted 
the delights of nature seen on a grand scale; I have 
conceived the vastest of arts, that which puts into the soul 
the sentiment of nature. To grasp immense landscapes, to 
see the earth under its many colours, under a thousand 
aspects, and to have an object beyond the kaleidoscopic 
vision—I know nothing equal to such a rush through space. 
There are moments when my head sinks on my chimney- 
piece, filled with the recollection of the vast incidents of my 
last journey. 

Iam going to order a carriage, and I am waiting for my first 
bag of two thousand ducats, and my first month of liberty. 

I beg of you, whatever happens, never leave me a month 
without hearing from you, and, if you are ill, dictate a line 
to M. de Hanski. You don’t know what troubles this brings 
into my poor hermit-like existence. 

Jules Sandeau has been one of my mistakes. You could 
never realize such laziness, such carelessness. He is devoid 
of energy and resolution. The most beautiful sentiments in 
words, nothing in action or in reality. No devotedness of 
mind or body. When I had spent on him what a great 
personage would have spent on a whim, and when I had 
taken him in my lap, I said to him,— 

‘Jules, here is a play, write it! After that, another, a 
vaudeville for the Gymnase.” 

He told me that it was impossible for him to put himself 
in the train of anyone at all. As this implied that I was 
speculating on his gratitude, I did not insist. He did noteven 
want to lend his name to a work written in collaboration. 

‘« Well, live by writing books.” 

In three years he has not written halfa volume! Criticism? 
He finds that too difficult. He is a stall-fed horse. He 
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drives friendship, as wellas love, to despair. It is over. As 
goon as I have ‘ La Grenadiére,’ I will leave the Rue Cassini. 

The two young people, De Belloz and De Grammont, do 
not possess the firm will which enables men to rise above 
want and to create the circumstances of their own lives. 
They will not subordinate themselves in order to reach a 
result. In France, associations of men are impossible on 
account of individual pretensions, or on account of wit, 
talent, name, or fortune—four cases of insubordination. 
Since I have taken up Diogenes’ lantern to look through this 
Paris, so much extolled for men of talent, I have heard many 
a cry of want, but, when you offer to those who utter this 
cry money for a well-written piece of work, they cannot do 
at, and I cannot get the work. 

Will you notadmire yourself much im print? Capefigue 
is my editor, and takes my words of command.’ What a 
little political condottiere! Ah! goodness gracious! how 
heartily you would laugh by your fireside at Wierzchownia, 
if I could describe to you what I see each day. 

You will find, on your side, that you have been left with- 
out a letter from me for some time, for I was always 
expecting a letter from you in order to write back to you; 
and the more you delayed, the more firmly I believed that, 
on Monday, I would receive a blissful sheet of paper. But 
do not blame me. I see that the fétes of Kiew have enticed 
you as much as if Kiew were Paris. Well, here I am with 
heaps of proofs to send off, and much work to finish. My 
mind, for one moment unchained to roam over your lands, 
goes back to its yoke of drudgery. I am in the Rue de 
Cassini. I have no autograph to send you. I was near 
asking in the Court of Peers for one of Fieschi, but I thought 
it might not smile on you. 

The other day I went to Frascati through curiosity to 
see a gambling-house. JI saw there a person of your 
acquaintance, who was paying attentions to Madame Marie 

1 In the Chronique de Paris, 
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in Geneva. He told me he had come there for the first 
time. He was playing craps' with incredible ease, finish, 
and skill, and every woman present knew him. I laughed a 
great deal im petto. The day before yesterday, he gave me 
a splendid dinner at the ‘‘ Rocher de Cancale,” at which I 
met Madame Kisseleff and Madame Hamelin, an elderly 
celebrity. Another of the guests was an illustrious friend 
of the present King of Sardinia, who has recently assumed 
the reins of power. I set a trap for the dear Comtesse 
Marie’s friend. When I was going away at eleven o’clock, 
I said to him,— 

‘Tt is too late to go to the theatre. Will you come and 
play a game?” 

We went to the “‘ Salon aux Htrangers.’”’ He was as well 
known there as Barabbas; and, to my great astonishment, 
I found there all the most serious-minded and eminent men 
in high society. Whom did I seea quarter of an hour later ? 
The King of Sardinia’s friend, who had told us he had an 
appointment to avoid coming out with us. And this charm- 
ing Italian said to me, pointing towards my host,— 

«You know the Italian proverb, ‘As fond of gambling as 
a Pole.’ ”’ 

The Comtesse Marie’s friend is now for me like a book in 
which I can read at any time. Little Komar was there, too. 
That young man, old in his prime, makes my heart ache 
to look at him. I perceived that, to know society, one 
should go into it three times a year in order to learn with 
whom one has to do. These are the only two occasions in 
my life when I have set foot in these two dens. I shall 
return once more to the Salon, watch the play of Hope, 
who stakes some hundreds of thousands of francs with 
supreme indolence, and who stands up against chance, like 
one power facing another power. 

Well, addio ; I am expecting a letter from you. I hada 
dream last night, in which I saw a letter and a parcel 

1 A game of dice. 
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sent by you, and in the parcel were apples. Never hadla 
dream more real. 

When Auguste came to wake me at five o’clock in the 
morning, I said to him, ‘‘ And where are the apples?” 

He saw that I was in the middle of a dream. I wish I 
could explain these dreams. 

I send you a thousand flowers of friendship, a thousand 
souvenirs, and a thousand things which I cannot say to you, 
for then I should have to cover a ream of paper. I have 
already dreamed of the garden of the Walterische, and you 
cannot know how good I am to the La Rochefoucaulds. 

So then, good-bye. A thousand good wishes to those 
around you. May all be well with you. 


CVII. 
To Mapame Hanska, KiEw. 


Paris, Sunday, March 20th. 
Thursday, March 24th, 1836. 


I wave at length received your last letter (No 5), a whole 
month’s distance from the previous one. Being here in the 
Rue Cassini, I cannot verify the fact as to whether I have 
received No. 4, and I don’t know what number to give 
to mine, as all my correspondence is in Chaillot. 

To what you ask me, the friend says, ‘‘ No,” but there is 
in me another man too proud to answer except with a 
‘« Yes,” when every time it is a question of something to 
amuse you. There are two things in my character, childlike 
trust, and a total absence of egoism. 

You are amusing yourself at Kiew, while I even deny 
myself the Italian Opera! Never has my solitude been so 
complete or my labours so cruelly uninterrupted. My 
health is so much affected that I cannot pretend to recover 
that look of youth to which I had the weakness to cling. 
All is now said. If at my age a man has not tasted pure, 
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unshackled happiness, nature will afterwards deprive him 
of the power of even wetting his lips. White hairs cannot 
approach it. Love will have been for me the most 
melancholy of jests. My ambitions are thwarted one by 
one. Power is a small thing. Nature in me created a 
being of love and tenderness, and chance has compelled me 
to write about my desires instead of gratifying them. 

If three years hence nothing has altered in my existence, 
I shall return quietly to Touraine, live on the banks of the 
Loire, hidden from every one, and work only to fill up the 
emptiness of the days. I shall even abandon my great 
work. My energies are exhausted in this struggle; it is 
lasting too long; it is wearing me out. 

However, the matter of the ‘‘ Cent Contes Drolatiques”’ 
seems as if it were about to be settled, and that would make 
my financial position sttpportable. But it drags on in a 
maddening way. It will save me when I am dead. I have 
this year earned in a bulk sum more than I owe; but there 
are fixed periods for payment of the debts, and the receipts 
are uncertain. 

Around me, nobody, or else inefficacious friendship, for 
the peculiar tendency of certain souls is to attach themselves 
only to those who suffer. 

Terrified at this struggle, and not caring even to look on 
at it, Jules Sandeau has run away from here, leaving me 
his rent and a few household debts. He is a man adrift, 
as we say of a vessel lost on the ocean and tempest-driven. 
Like Medea, I have only myself against all. Nothing is 
altered in my situation. I might keep writing to you for 
six months, and I would have only one word to say to you: 
I work. I have no longer either distractions or amuse- 
ments—the desert and the sun! 

I have smiled when I thought that Madame Eve de 
Hanska, to whom ‘ Séraphita”’ is dedicated, was playing 
lansquenet, and that this lady, solitary as she is, was plung- 
ing into all sorts of worldly amusements. 
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Wednesday, the 23rd. 

My lawsuit with La Revue de Paris will be tried the 
day after to-morrow (Friday); the decision will enable me 
to fix the day for sending out for sale ‘‘ Le Lys dans la 
Vallée,” which will be quite finished within a month. You 
can only know what ‘“ Le Lys dans la Vallée” is by reading 
it in its complete form in Werdet’s edition, which makes 
two beautiful octavo volumes. The first is entirely printed ; 
I have, just before writing to you, given the order to print 
the last sheet of this first volume. JI had some sentences to 
re-write in a letter from Madame de Mortsauf to Félix, 
which made Madame Hamelin weep, she told me. There 
was nothing of all that in your infamous Revue,’ no more 
than any of the labours which have transformed my poor 
manuscript into a masterpiece of style. You read the 
manuscript in Vienna. 

Yesterday all the different portions of ‘‘ Séraphita’’ were 
brought to me bound, the manuscript in gray cloth and the 
inside of black satin with the back of Russia leather to keep 
off the moths. I have also the whole of the first volume of 
the ‘‘ Lys.” But how can I send you these things? My 
business arrangements will not permit me to travel before 
six months have elapsed. 

I cannot understand the cause of your not getting my 
letters, for I reply to yours regularly, and I wrote one to 
you lately full of anxiety, which this one has calmed. But 
I fancy that, having always addressed them to Berditchef, 
they are all at Wierzchownia, unless they were sent on to 
you in a heap to Kiew. 

I went twice to the Exhibition at the Museum.” It is not 
particularly striking. If you had money to spend on objects 
of art, I should have got you to make a few fine purchases, 
for there are two or three things that are really beautiful, 


1 The Revue Htrangére of Saint Petersburg, which was the cause of 
the lawsuit. 


° The Salon of 1835. 
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such as the statue of Venus by Pradier, and one or two 
pictures. Your friend Grosclaude has sent nothing to the 
Exhibition, and I have heard nothing about him. 

I am entirely occupied with the concluding part for 
Madame Béchet, who besides (have I told you about it ?) is 
getting married, and giving up publishing for wedded bliss. 

I have received a letter from the canoness. The princesse 
has gone away from the Rue de Batailles, which I left a 
month ago; I mean to go back there. Meanwhile, I look 
forward to a trip to Touraine in order to recruit my mind 
and body, both of them sick. 

I shall have arrived at no useful decision for setting my 
unfortunate finances right till after the publication of the 
last part for Madame Béchet. That will be one of the 
culminating points of my fortune, for I can then begin the 
publication of the thirteen following volumes, and get about 
twelve thousand francs for the copies which belong to me. 

I know nothing about you except through yourself, for of 
this country in which you are now I have no knowledge 
save what you tell me. I see you welcomed, féted, which 
will be wherever you go. But is this pleasure really 
pleasure? You were fatigued by it in Vienna, and you 
commence over again at Kiew! 

I have not even seen ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” nor that repeti- 
tion of Mercadante, which has procured for me his signature, 
and which I send to augment the number of your autographs. 

You would have known how much I love you, if you could 
have seen me searching through every bit of your letter all 
at once, casting a comprehensive glance along each page to 
see whether Anna and yourself and M. de Hanski were all 
well. Then, seeing that only one of your nieces was ill, and 
that she had recovered, I uttered a sigh of relief. You 
would then have known how narrow is the range of my 
affections, and in how few beings I feel interested. This 
profound solitude is sad, for, believe me, one grows weary 
of the labours which fill it; and the heart never loses its 
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rights; it has need of expansion. I often indulge in sad 
elegies when, tired out with writing, I sit in my arm-chair 
with head fallen back, and I ask myself why an ardent soul, 
expansive like mine, is there alone without any other joy 
than some memories as few as they are great. And when I 
see that what is left to me of life to pass through is the 
least happy half, the least active, the least loved, the least 
lovable, Iam not exempt from a sadness that brings with 
it tears. I will write to you as soon asI have finished some- 
thing which sets my affairs in order, for I have made up my 
mind to sell some of my shares in the Chronique de Paris, 
in order to pay off my debts all the more promptly. To-day 
Tam in a state of the greatest uncertainty, and overwhelmed 
with demands for payment. 

Well, good-bye. In afew days I shall be able to give you 
more cheerful news. However,I doubt. My health is very 
bad indeed, I no longer find coffee a mental stimulant. I 
would have to be rich in order to travel. So you have not 
yet got ‘‘ Le Livre Mystique.” 

If you were only a little fond of me, you would have 
written to me once a week. The fewness of your letters 
seems to mea true symptom of dissipation. For my part, my 
excuse is work, and the vexation of not having any news to 
tell you, for work and constancy are all I have to talk about. 

A thousand kind regards to all around you. 


Thursday, 24th. 
I reopen my letter in order to say several things to you. 
The first is with regard to your cramps. Have two iron 
rings made which you can grasp the moment you are seized 
with cramp, and make them strongly magnetic. Here is the 
shape of the iron rings: O. As soon as you have caught 
them in your hands your cramps will cease. If this does 
not stop them for you, write and tell me. But let them be 
strongly magnetized, and keep them near you, beside the 
pillow of your bed. 
Have no fear about the corrections. In our language 
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there are some things which are indisputable. Ask for the 
third edition of the ‘‘ Médecin de Campagne,” 8vo, pub- 
lished a few days ago, and read it. You will see if it is not 
better than before. But there are still a hundred in- 
accuracies. It will only be perfect in the fourth edition. 
Re-read ‘Louis Lambert’’ in ‘Le Livre Mystique,’ if, 
indeed, these works please you, for they may become tedious. 

No, no, style is style. Massillon is Massillon, and Racine 
is Racine. According to the critics, ‘“Le Lys” is the 
culminating point. You will judge for yourself as to that. 

On re-reading your letter, I found some bitter little 
epigrams against life, but certainly there are enormous 
sufferings which you know nothing of, and never will. 
First appearances are only delightful in a sentimental sense. 
I would like to prove that there is something more delightful, 
it is the perfect quietude of a life of love, the constancy 
which is sufficiently lively to destroy monotony. 

Good-bye, and good-bye again, if this word is a word of 
affection. It is ‘‘au revoir,” which I must say, for, in 
writing to you, I have, like all solitaries, the gift of second 
sight, and I see ‘you distinctly kiss Anna on the forehead for 
the joys she has given you; get your iron rings speedily 
made so that you may not curse life, which is a grave insult 
to those who love you, and amuse yourself without dissipa- 
tion, for dissipation wastes the soul, and is detrimental to 
the affections. 

There is a return again to lansquenet, for that Iask you to 
forgive me; you have a soul sufficiently rich to throw a little 
of it into the cards, and that pleases you. As I am one who 
lives under conditions of the strictest Carthusian rigour, I 
do not find in myself enough of soul to suffice for my labours 
and my affections. But I have not the good fortune to be a 
woman. 

To-morrow my case is to be decided. I must go and see 
-the judges. Che sciagura! When shall I be on the road 
to Dresden? when? That is all I ask for. 
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CVIII. 
To Mapame Hanska, Krew 


AG 


Paris, Sunday, March 27th, 1836. 
I RECEIVED this morning your kind message, my dear num- 
ber seven, in which you tell me about two sad deaths, but in 
which you have given me much pleasure by your minute 
account of what is happening to you. 

So then I will answer at some length all the questions you 
ask me, but on the condition that you will write to me 
punctually each week. 

Your passage about fidelity, understood in the manner of 
Wronski, like an intuitive truth, has made my heart bound 
with joy. We love so much to find our ideas expressed by 
our friends, and to know that the moral sensations have an 
equal purity. Is not this the sentiment which makes us feel 
a beautiful passage in Beethoven by representing to us in its 
purest expression all feeling, all nature? For my part, I 
am convinced that by lifting up our sentiments to a very 
high pitch, we increase our pleasures a thousandfold; a 
little lower, all would be suffering; but in Heaven all is 
infinite. This is what your ‘ Séraphita’’ demonstrates. 
How is it you have not received on February 24th (old style) 
a book which appeared here in December. Why? It is by 
this time no longer spoken of in France. What an annoy- 
ance that I cannot obtain a pass for my parcels in 
Wierzchownia. I shall go to Saint Petersburg to ask the 
Emperor. What? you to whom the bust belongs have not 
seen it? It is notin the temple for which it was made. 
Everyone here is excited by the dedication, and you have not 
seen it in print, though the author is your devoted moujik, 
The world is upside down. 
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You are always talking to me about that detestable 
“Lys” which is not my “Lys.” Wait till you see “Le 
Lys dans la Vallée,’’ Werdet’s edition. 

Your poor moujik will never be impertinent or defiant. 
But, writing in great haste and from heart to heart, never 
reading over a letter, it has been possible to laugh a little too 
much about Roger, which was not right. No, cara, nature 
has endowed me with boundless trust, a soul which is proof 
against everything. I have always had in me a mysterious 
something, which made me do everything differently from 
others, and in my case fidelity is perhaps pride. Having no 
other fulerum save myself, I have been forced to magnify it, 
to reinforce the me. All my life is there, a life without 
vulgar pleasures; none of those who are near me would have 
it at the price of Napoleon’s and Byron’s fame united, De 
Belloy said. But Belloy saw the hermit on his rock with 
his pitcher and his loaf, not bestowing a glance on the faces 
that tempted him. He did not see the ecstasy in the skies; 
he did not know the reverie, the evening by the chimney- 
corner, the poems of Hope. JI am agamester who is poor in 
the eyes of all, but who stakes his whole fortune once a year, 
and who gathers in what others scatter about so recklessly ! 

My case has been postponed for a fortnight ; Chaix 
d’Estange, who pleads against me, has gone to plead in the 
provinces. So ‘Le Lys” is put off. 

You ask me for details about the Chromque de Paris. 
Tam not giving you any, because it is a journal at the same 
time literary and political—Bedouck /—I forget nothing that 
ITought to do. Did I not tell you in Geneva that, before 
three years, I would have begun the scaffolding of my 
political preponderance? Did I not repeat this statement 
to you in Vienna? Well, La Chromque is what was 
formerly Le Globe (the same idea), but placed at the 
right instead of being at the left: it is the new doctrine of 
the Royalist party. We constitute the Opposition, and we 
preach autocratic power; that is to say that, when we come 

vou. I. c 
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to the management of affairs, we will not be found in 
opposition to what we have said. I am the supreme con- 
troller of this journal, which appears twice a week in a huge 
quarto form. It is equal in size to four sheets of the Revue 
de Paris which gives eight a week, and we cost only sixty 
francs a year, while the Revue costs eighty, and gives 
only four sheets a week. The higher criticism of polities, 
literature, art, science, and administration, and a portion 
devoted to special works, to news—such is the plan of the 
journal. 

We have secured the services of Gustave Planche, a great 
and powerful critic. We are going to have Saint-Beuve, 
and perhaps Victor Hugo. Capefigue is entrusted with the 
treatment of home politics, and does the work rather well. 
I have an interest in it which is equivalent to thirty-six 
thousand francs in shares, and which, if the Chronique 
exceeds two thousand subscribers, may be worth to me an 
income of twenty thousand francs, not counting my own 
contributions, which are highly paid for, and my salary as 
director. We have funds enough to go on for two years. 
We are between La Guzette de France, La Quoti- 
dienne, and the Right Centre. These two journals are so 
situated as not to be able to make concessions to the existing 
régime, while we can ourselves make a compromise. We 
are going to ask for admission into Russia, for we are in 
favour of the Russian alliance as against the English alliance, 
and of an autocratic form of government. Our critical doc- 
trines in art and literature are in favour of the highest moral 
expression. Is there not something grand in this enter- 
prise? So, for the three months during which I have been 
conducting it, it is every day gaining consideration and 
authority. Only the expense is crushing us. Every sheet 
has to pay ten centimes as a tax to the treasury, and we 
have to give security for seventy-five thousand francs in 
cash. 

Extraordinary thing! It will be this operation which will 
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save me financially. I hope to-morrow to sell sixteen of my 
shares (without breaking in upon my thirty-two) for sixteen 
thousand franes. In addition, the transaction of the “ Cent 
Contes Drolatiques,”’ published in illustrated parts, appears 
to be nearly concluded. Louis Boulanger will do the draw- 
ings and Porret the woodcuts. Six thousand copies are to 
be printed, which will give me thirty thousand franes for the 
author’s rights. So, in a few days from now, I shall have 
in my hands forty-six thousand francs without counting the 
twenty-four thousand which await me on the day when 
Madame Béchet gets her part. . In all, seventy thousand 
francs. So, as I owe no'more than fifty thousand (not 
taking into account the claim of my mother) I shall see the 
end of my embarrassments. 

But let me paint for you one of the thousand dramas in 
my life as an artist and a soldier. On my return from 
Vienna (you know what disasters my absence there caused 
to me), my silver plate was pawned. I have not been able 
to redeem it. I would have to pay three thousand francs, 
and I had not got three thousand francs. I owe on the 31st 
about eight thousand four hundred. I have, in order to 
live honourably till now, and to meet all my obligations, 
used up all my resources. They are exhausted. I am, as 
it were, at Marengo. Desaix must come, and Kellermann 
charge, and all isfinished. But the people who come to give 
sixteen thousand for sixteen shares in the Chromque are 
coming to dine with me. You know that people do not 
lend, and that only the rich are trusted. All about me there 
is an atmosphere of opulence, of ease, and the wealth of a 
successful artist. If, at dinner, I have borrowed plate [all 
will fail] ; the man who is superintending the business is a 
painter—and they are an observant, sly, deep race of men, 
like Henri Monnier, with a sweeping glance at everything ; 
he will see the weak point in my buckler, will guess at the 
pawnshop, which he knows better himself than any one, 
Then good-bye to the affair! My whole future lies in 
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redeeming my plate, which is worth five thousand francs, or 
about six thousand, and which is pledged for three thousand. 
I must have it to-morrow or perish. Is not this curious ? 
We are at the 27th, and on the 31st of March I must pay 
six thousand frances, and I have not got a farthing. And on 
the 5th of April perhaps the signing of the ‘“ Drolatiques ” 
transaction will give me fifteen thousand frances. 

I cannot ask any one in Paris for the money, for I am 
supposed to be rich, and my prestige would be lost, and 
would vanish completely. The success of the Chronique 
has been due to the credit I can command. I have been 
able to speak as a master. Put some oil on this flame by 
representing to yourself the perpetual rage, the ardour of a 
soul which consumes itself, and tell me if this is not a 
drama. One must be a great financier, and cold, calcu- 
lating, prudent man—one must! ...I say no more, for 
yesterday one of my friends said with good reason, 
‘« When your statue is made, it ought to be made in bronze, 
in order the better to represent the man.” 

My health is, at this moment, seriously impaired. M. 
Nacquart has issued a decree, which I must obey. The 
coffee is suppressed. Every evening a linseed poultice is 
applied to my stomach. Iam kept on chicken-broth, and I 
eat only white meats. I drink gum-water, and I have to get 
internal sedatives. This treatment has to be followed for 
ten days, and I must go to Touraine for a month to renew 
my life and health. All the mucous membranes are 
violently inflamed ; I only digest with horrible sufferings. 

If my money affairs had gone well, and that speedily, I 
would, instead of going to Touraine, go to see you in a 
fortnight. Will this be possible? I passionately desire it. 
A journey would restore me to health. In any case, do not 
be angry with me. It is much better to look after my 
business, and to pay my debts, to recover my sacred liberty, 
to be able to go and come as I please, not to owe either a 
sou or a line, and to put off the happiness of seeing you. It 
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is much better to put one’s fortune in a place inaccessible 
to storms than to squander it like a spendthrift. 

I may tell you to-day, when the dawn of my freedom has 
arrived, and when everything foretells the end of my 
troubles, the journey to Vienna was the most egregious 
folly of my life. It cost me five thousand francs, and 
disarranged my affairs. We may laugh over it, and I don’t 
tell you this to give myself the least merit, but to prove to 
you that, if Iam not going to see you, it is through a wise 
calculation of friendship, it is a proof of my attachment. It 
is to show you a friend whom you have not known—the 
man-child without cares, without worries to gnaw his heart, 
to deprive him of external gracefulness, and to distort even 
the expression of his face. 

After this solitary life, if you knew how I yearn to take 
hold of nature by a long, rapid journey across Europe, how 
my soul thirsts for the immense, the infinite, nature seen in 
the mass, not in detail, judged by her widest landscapes, 
now humid with rain, now rich with sunlight, while 
traversing vast spaces and beholding countries instead of 
villages! If you knew it, you would not tell me to come, 
for that would be to redouble the punishment, to rekindle the 
live coals on which I sleep ! 

Heaven grant that I may dispose of my six shares in the 
Chronique, and that the ‘ Drolatiques’’ business may be 
ended. 

And then, then!—If, above all, Werdet can buy back 
from Madame Béchet her “‘ Htudes des Mceurs,”’ then I shall 
be able to travel, to go and spend a week in Wierzchownia. 
You will find the heart of your intellectual moujik always 
young, but the moujik has physically deteriorated. ‘One 
cannot with impunity struggle against the laws of nature,” 
said M. Nacquart the day before yesterday, while ordering me 

his prescriptions and insisting on things which I refused to 
do, such as giving up work and taking a great deal of amuse- 
ment, which Wronski’s theory forbids. For my part, I love 
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the beautiful absolute. I don’t forget how often you have 
been indulgent in your advice in Vienna; but I have in- 
tolerant superstitions. 

I have been, for some time past, thinking of what I wrote to 
you about your brother; it is no consolation ad hoc; itis a 
sentiment of my own; it is only those who have a will of 
iron that can be indulgent towards these weaknesses, for 
they have been so often near the abyss and have so often 
measured its depths! But these are not thoughts to be 
uttered at large, they can only be uttered in a friendly ear ; 
they do us no harm. One must be Walter Scott to risk 
Conachar in ‘‘ The Fair Maid of Perth.” For my part, I 
will go further ; I mean to give in ‘‘ Les Héretiers Boirouge ” 
a body to my thoughts. I will introduce into it a character 
of this type, but in my view more grand. I have been able 
to excite interest in Vautrin ; I will be able to lift up fallen 
men, and surround them with an aureole by introducing 
vulgar souls into those souls whose weakness is an abuse of 
strength, who fall because they go beyond it. You will read 
this in three months’ time ! ! 

The loss of your sister’s child is a dreadful misfortune, as 
to which only mothers can understand each other, for they 
alone are in the secret of what they lose; but at her age such 
losses are reparable. Children, considered in their vital 
future, are one of the great social monstrosities. There are 
few fathers who give themselves the trouble to reflect on 
their duties. My father made great studies on this subject ; 
he communicated them to me (I mean the results) at an 
early age, and I have had fixed ideas, which suggested to 
me the ‘“‘ Physiologie du Mariage,” a book more profound 
than it is satirical or frivolous, but which will be completed 
by my great work on education taken in its broad meaning, 
which I will bring up to the point immediately pre- 
ceding generation, for the child is in the father; I am the 
best proof, and so is my sister, of my father’s principles. He 

1 “Les Héretiers Boirouge ” never appeared, 
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was fifty-nine when I was born; he was sixty-three when 
my sister was born. But we have both failed to succumb, 
owing to the force of our vitality, and we have constitutions 
to last a century. Without this power of strength and life 
transmitted by my mother, I would have died under my 
load of debts and obligations. 

I see the children of rich families all enervated by the 
situation of their fathers and mothers. The mother is worn 
out by society, the father by his vices; their children are 
debilitated. Butthese great and fruitful ideas do not belong 
to the epistolary domain. The question is an immense one, 
it has innumerable ramifications. It often absorbs me. It 
is not expedient to discuss it here; but I refer on the sub- 
ject to Sterne, whose opinions I entirely share. ‘ Tristram 
Shandy ”’ is in this respect a masterpiece. 

I can tell you nothing about Paris; I live in a monk’s 
round, conducting my paper, writing, struggling, more 
occupied with guessing the secrets of State than of those 
near me. I want power in France, and I shall have it; but 
I must make good preparations for the struggle and accustom 
myself to questions of everykind. When a manof a certain 
grasp is not absorbed in the real and material joys of love, 
he must give himself up to ambition or consign himself to 
the deepest obscurity. All mediocre positions are ignoble 
and mean. My youth is nearly extinguished without being 
satisfied with the only destiny I have had, for Madame de 
B was not young, and, believe me, youth and beauty are 
something. My dream of that time was always incomplete. 
If I continue my actual life without a change for only six 
months I can say that my life will have been a failure. My 
life was Diodati! Two years, three years were enough. The 
month of May, 1836, is approaching, and I will then be thirty- 
seven. Iam nothing as yet; I have done nothing complete 
or great. I have only been heaping up stones. In this 
young Coliseum now being built there is no sun, or at 
least the rays come from afar, so that the -soul has 
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need of imagination to give life to the monument. Neither 
fame nor wealth gives back the grace of youth. It needs 
something superhuman to meet with love, once forty is 
passed. What a dose of belief in ourselves—I don’t say in 
others—we must have in order to escape the common rule. 
And yet I am all faith. When troubles have vanished, I 
will be only twenty years again. And then I wish to be so 
good ! 

Well, good-bye. I wish to have this letter so full of 
hopes confirmed by you in the next; for as soon as I have 
settled my affairs I will write you a line. 

Answer me promptly about the portrait. It is to be done 
by Louis Boulanger. He has just left me with the deter- 
mination to do a great work. You know how to present 
those around you with my compliments and kind regards. 
I shall bring M. de Hanski his third edition of the ‘‘ Médecin 
de Campagne.” 

I have signed this letter A in order to begin a fresh series. 
Heaven grant that it may be a change in affairs, and that all 
may be happiness ! 


CIX. 
To Mapame Hansxka, Kiew. 
iS 


Paris, Saturday, April 28rd— 
Sunday, May Ist, 1836. 


Cara, I received to-day your number eight after an interval 
of twenty days! How many things in twenty days! Yes, 
I have waited some time to write to you, but on purpose. I 
did not want to send you any news but good news, and all 
my affairs have been getting worse. I have only horrible 
combats, struggles, sufferings, useless efforts, sleepless 
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nights, to tell you about. A demon would weep if he were 
told about my life! 

When I read the last paragraphs of your letter, I said to 
myself, ‘‘ Well, write to her, even though you make her 
sad.” Sorrow is long-lived, too long-lived, perhaps. 

My case has not yet been decided. I must wait six days 
more for the decision, if, in the meantime, it has not been 
postponed. The matter of the ‘Cent Contes Drolatiques” 
is not yet ended. It is hard to dispose of the shares in the 
Chromque. So my embarrassments are multiplied. For 
the last two months I have been so busy that I have written 
nothing : this means two months lost—in other words, the 
goose that laid the golden eggs is sick. Not only am I 
discouraged, but my exhausted imagination needs rest. A 
journey of two months would restore me to health. But a 
journey of two months requires six thousand ducats, and I 
cannot have that sum when, on the contrary, I am in 
arrears with this money. My liberation is deferred; my 
precious independence has not yet come. 

“Le Livre Mystique” is not much relished here; the 
sale of the second edition is not succeeding. But, abroad, 
the case is very different; it has there aroused enthusiasm. 
I have just received a very gracious letter from Princess 
Angelina Radziwill, who envies you your dedication, and 
says that it is an entir> life for a woman to have inspired 
that book. I was very pleased on your account. Great 
God! if you could have seen how in all my agitation there 
was nothing personal. How happy I was to feel myself so 
full of pride about you! What a moment of pleasure, 
complete and undiluted! I shall thank the Princess on 
your behalf, and not on my own, as we bestow treasures on 
a physician who saves the life of one we love. Moreover, 
this is the testimony to my success that has reached me 
from abroad. 

Cara, write soon to me if you have any reliable person in 
Saint Petersburg, because I have, or I shall have, the 
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means to send you the manuscripts of ‘‘ Lys dans la Vallée 
and of ‘‘Séraphita’”’ through the French embassy. They 
will certainly reach that city, but look out for some 
medium whereby they can be conveyed thence to your own 
abode. 

My letter has been interrupted by the arrival of a com- 
missary and two police officers, who arrested me, and 
brought me to the prison of the National Guard, in which I 
am at this moment, and in which I am calmly continuing 
my letter. I am to remain here five days. I shall celebrate 
here the féte-day of the King of the French. All I lose by 
it is a grand display of fireworks which I intended to. go 
and see.’ My publisher has come to explain to me why 
‘‘Le Livre Mystique” has not reached your hands. The 
book has been prohibited by the censor. So I don’t know 
what we are todo. Is it not strange that the lady to whom 
this book is dedicated is the only person who has not read 
it? You will see what is the most desirable thing to be 
done. I shall await your orders. 

All my ideas are put to flight. This prison is horrible ; 
all the prisoners are together. It is cold, and we have no 
fire. Those confined there are of the lowest class, and they 
pass the time playing cards and shouting. It is impossible 
to get a minute’s peace. They are poor workmen who 
cannot lose two days of their time without being deprived 
of the means of supporting their families, with here and 
there an artist, or some writers, for whom the prison is even 
better than the guard-house. It is said that the beds are 
frightful. 

I have just got a table, an easy-chair and a couch, and I 
am in a corner of an immense bare hall. I will finish “ Le 
Lys dans la Vallée” there. My business arrangements 


1 Balzac sought to avoid the inconvenience of serving in the 
National Guard, and for this purpose retreated to Chaillot, but after 
several unsuccessful attempts to get at him, the police at length 
arrested him.—TR, 
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have all been dislocated, and this has happened on the day 
when my journal comes out, and almost on the eve of the 
30th, when I have three hundred ducats' to pay. 

There you have one of the thousand accidents of our 
Parisian life, and something similar occurs every day in 
business transactions. The man on whom you count to 
render you a service is in the country, and your plan, 
therefore, falls through; a sum which should have been 
remitted to you has not been sent. One has to go rushing 
over Paris ten times in order to find a person, and it often 
takes an hour to succeed in an important matter. You 
cannot imagine how many heart-pangs accompany these 
hours, these lost days, how many times I have gone to bed 
fatigued, incapable of trying to write a word, of thinking 
on my most treasured ideas ! 

I cannot too often repeat, it is a struggle as great as that 
of war; it entails the same fatigues under other forms. 
No real kindness, no help. Everything here consists of 
protestations without efficacy. I have been victorious for 
six years, even for eight; well, I am filled with discourage- 
ment when I have only a quarter of my liability left to clear 
off—the last quarter. I don’t know what is going to happen, 
My life halts just at four thousand ducats. 


Monday, 25th. 

I have again interrupted this letter for thirty-eight hours. 
At the moment when I was writing the word ‘ ducats,”’ 
Eugéne Sue arrived. He bas been imprisoned for forty- 
eight hours. We have spent them together, and I did not 
wish to continue this letter before him. He talked to me 
about his occupations, about his fortune. He is wealthy ; 
he is sheltered from everything. He no longer thinks of 
literature ; he lives mainly for himself; he has developed 
the most complete egoism; he does nothing for others, 
everything for himself; he wants to be able to declare, at 


1 About 3000 francs.—TR, 
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the end of each day, that all he has done, and all that has 
been done, has been for himself. Woman is to him nothing 
more than an instrument; he does not want to marry. 
He is incapable of feeling any affection. I listened to all 
this quietly, thinking of my interrupted letter. It caused 
me pain on his account. Oh! it only required these forty- 
eight hours to prove to me that men without ambition 
love nobody. He went away without thanking me for 
having sacrificed the concession I obtained of being alone 
in a dormitory, for his admission was near compromising 
the little comforts which some friends have snatched for 
me from the inflexible shopkeeping staff, who are anxious 
to mix up everything in this infectious bagnio. Iam going 
to bed. 
Saturday, 30th. 

Great news! The bill of the lateral canal of the lower 
Loire, which is to run from Nantes to Orleans, has passed 
the Chamber of Deputies and will be introduced on Tuesday, 
the 3rd of May, into the Chamber of Peers, in which the 
Marquis de La Pace, the friend of every pupil of the Ecole 
Polytechnique, has promised my brother-in-law to get passed. 
Thus, after a struggle of ten years, my sister and my brother- 
in-law have attained their ends. You know I spoke to you 
about this fine enterprise in Geneva. Now there is only a 
question of finding twenty-six millions. But this is nothing, 
after what has been done. The stock will be at such a high 
figure that money will not be wanting. 

At this moment, I have a hope on my own account. 
That is to buy the grant from the grantee, M. de Villevéque, 
and to try to make money on it by selling again to a banker. 
My brother-in-law has just left my prison to go and look 
after this matter, according to my instructions. If I have 
luck, it will be successfully negotiated, and I might, in two 
months, make two hundred thousand francs, which would 
cure all my wounds. It is especially in political warfare 
that money is the nerve. 
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Sue has made caricatures on a slip of paper on which he 
wrote his name, and which will accordingly serve as an 
autograph.’ This will remind you of my seven days in 
prison. 

T am dying here of consuming activity, while, from what 
you tell me, you appear to be in a state of languor, without 
nourishment, without any emotions as the result of your 
travels, which lead to a desire on your part for fresh travels 
or complete solitude. 

What you tell me about Anna enchants me; I had fears 
for that frail health, but they arose from too much affection, 
for I knew that these organizations, apparently feeble, have 
sometimes amazing strength. 

I no longer see any one at all in society. Ten days ago, I 
came across little Princess Schonburg, who gave me a cold 
little bow, for it is five months, I believe, since I saw her 
before, though she often came to see her child in my house 
in Chaillot. She gave her arm to M. de la Rochefoucault, 
whom I was glad to see, for the simple reason that I had 
met him in the Landstrasse, in the Walter-house, that 
house—you remember. 

I have just written to Hammer; he asked me for a second 
copy of the ‘‘ Livre Mystique.” But as there will be two 
volumes of this book, seeing that our dear Hammer is as 
patient as a goat who is being strangled, and who fancies 
that books go as quickly as the post, I have begged of him 
to send you a copy when there is a good opportunity. It is a 
first attempt; I shall make ten more, and perhaps out of the 
ten there may be a lucky chance. 


1 This curious autograph contains three drawings, a horse, a 
mounted cavalier, and a marine. 

Balzac wrote underneath the first: ‘‘ Smogler going to the wood ;”’ 
underneath the second, ‘‘ Houp la!” and underneath the third, ‘‘ This 
ig a marine.” Smogler was the name of a horse which Balzac 
possessed for some time. The whole is surmounted by these words, 
written also by Balzac :—‘‘ Done in prison, at the Hotel Bazancourt, 
in which we were punished for (not) having mounted guard by the 
Paris grocers.” April 28th, 1836. 
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I have a set of pearls for you. But how am I to send 
them ? 

After leaving the prison, I will pay a visit to Madame 
Kisseleff. This would be number two of my chances. 

By the way, if you do get a safe opportunity, remember 
my tea, for good tea cannot be got in Paris. I tasted yours 
(Russian, mind) a few days ago, and I have the hardihood 
to remind you of this, but on the condition that you will not 
allow this kind of hardihood. 

“Norma” did not make much of an impression here. 

You don’t acknowledge the receipt of my letters, so that I 
am ignorant as to whether they have exactly reached me in 
their proper order. 

But I don’t know whether I have aright to pronounce 
that word, for in pigeon-holing (do you realize all the subtle 
charm of that word ‘“ pigeon-hole’’?) your letters, I find 
that either I have not received certain numbers, or I have 
so thoroughly hidden them away that, borne along by the 
infernal torrent of every-day affairs, I no longer know where 
my treasures are. On my return home, I shall devote a 
whole morning to this delightful search, and I shall write to 
you specially on the subject. 

Any graceful remarks introduced by you in your last 
letter but one, to console me for the knowledge that there 
was a version of the ‘‘ Lys’”’ published in an unrevised form 
abroad, I as the author cannot accept. No; the French 
language admits nothing that can flatter the heart of M. 
Honoré de Balzac. You will say so with me when you 
take the book in your hand and read it. No matter what 
people may pretend, the Apollo and the Diana are more 
beautiful than blocks of marble. The young man in the 
Oaristys is more graceful than a skeleton, and you prefer the 
peach to its stone, which contains millions of peaches. I 
have many wotries, indeed terrible ones, in connection with 
Madame de B , not directly from her, but through her 
family. They are not of a nature that I can write about. 
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Some night at Wierzchownia, when the wounds of my heart 
are healed, I will tell you about them in a murmuring voice, 
so that the spiders cannot hear, a voice which will go from 
my lips straight to your heart. These are horrible things 
which dig into one’s life to the very marrow, which deflower 
everything, make one doubt everything, except you, for 
whom one must reserve such sighs as these. 

Oh! what constraint there is in my heart. Ever since I 
left Vienna all my sufferings have been increased in every 
shape and form, sighs wafted through space, sufferings 
swallowed down in secret, sufferings of which you can only 
have a glimpse. Great God! I, who have never done any 
harm,—how often have I said to myself, ‘‘One year of 
Diodati and the lake!’ How many times have I said to 
myself, ‘‘ Why not be dead on such a day and at such an 
hour!” Who then is in the secret of so many internal storms, 
of so much passion lost, buried in the heart’s depths? Why 
are the beauteous years flying away in close pursuit of hope, 
which escapes, leaving behind nothing save the indefatigable 
ardour for renewed hope? Above all, during this burning 
year, in which each moment everything seems on the point 
of ending, and in which nothing is finished, I am possessed by 
a longing to fly from this crater which makes me fear a 
withered life, to fly from it to the end of the world. 

I am the Wandering Jew of thought, always on foot, 
always moving on, without rest, without the gratification of 
my heart’s affections, without anything save that which 
leaves me a memory at once rich and poor, without 
anything save that which I snatch from the future. I hold 
my hands out, like a beggar, to the future. It flings me not 
the smallest coin, but a smile which means—‘“‘ To-morrow.” 

Sunday, May Ist. 

This is the day when I said to myself last year, “‘I am 
going there!” Yesterday evening, I quitted my window, 
because melancholy took possession of me. Sleep drove 
away troubles. 
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I have a great deal of work to do to-day. I shall fasten 
up this letter in the evening; I shall see whether I have for- 
gotten to tell you some of the things which happened during 
the last twenty days, when I have been like a shuttle-cock 
between two battledores. I am going to set about recon- 
structing some difficult passages in the “Lys dans la 
Vallée.” I must finish the chapter entitled ‘‘ First Loves.” 
I have undertaken in it literary effects which are exceedingly 
difficult to render. What labours! It is the poetic pendant 
of the ‘‘ Médecin de Campagne.”’ 

I am delighted at your account of the little events in your 
daily life in Kiew—the name of Vandenesse, the little lady 
&c. But I would like your letters even better if you sent 
me ten lines every day ; no, not ten lines, but one word, one 
sentence. You have your whole time, while I have only 
some hours robbed from sleep to offer you. You are the 
luxury of the heart, the only luxury which does not ruin, 
and which includes naturalness, simplicity, riches, and 
poverty, in fact everything. 

I remember having asked you in my letter about several 
things, as to which you gave me no answer, and this causes 
me some uneasiness. Madame Marie Potocka is leaving 
Geneva, and is returning to Ukraine. 

Alas! not being at home to-day, I cannot enclose you any 
autograph in my letter, and I have some curious ones; I 
have one of Madame Talma, one of Mademoiselle Mars, 
others from all sorts of people. I am going to get one of 
Napoleon, one of Murat, &. You will see that, when the 
question as to the treasured records of Wierzchownia arises, 
we have great constancy in our ideas. 

I have done a great deal of work to-day; Iam going to 
spend the night finishing ‘‘ Le Lys,” for I have still to write 
thirty sheets of my manuscript, which is a quarter of a 
volume. After that, I must complete “Les Héritiers 
Boirouge,” so as to bring to an end the twelve volumes for 
Madame Béchet, who has got married, and is now Madame 
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Jacquillart, and lastly I must in June give “ La Torpille”’ 
to the Chronique, without which we would go to the bad. 
You see it is impossible for me to budge from here before the 
month of September, there is no more to be said on the 
matter—these three things must be done. But, after they 
are done, I shall have no money; I shall have only fulfilled 
my engagements. So, I don’t know what course to take, 
for with bills falling due to meet, no receipts and no friend 
to advance me funds, what is to become of me? These 
demands cannot be squared by my resources. I must have 
some luck or smash. Up to this, luck has been on my side. 

At this moment in particular I am overwhelmed, because 
I calculated that the conclusion of the matter of the ‘‘ Cent 
Contes Drolatiques’’’ would give me three thousand ducats 
and settle everything; but the longer this business goes on, 
the less it seems nearanend. Iam more than disappointed 
about it; I am driven mad. 

Such is the state of my affairs. Much work to get 
through, no money coming in, and a lot of money to pay out. 
Am I going to be stopped in the middle of my career? 
What can I attempt? My brother-in-law has come back 
this morning. M. Lainé de Villevéque asks to consider the 
question of thissale. He wants three days for the purpose, 
and that is the shortest time a man should take to decide 
about a matter of such importance. I have offered him 
twenty thousand ducats in ready money for his position as 
grantee. I hope Rossini will get Aguado to lend me the 
money, and that I can sell over again to Rothschild for two 

' or three times the price, negotiating for twenty-six millions, 
on which these rascals will make from five to six millions. 
This is the sweetest smile—in fact, the only one—that for- 
tune has bestowed on me. 

You see that, in my next letter, I shall have some very inter- 
esting things to tell you about—the canal business, the law- 
suit, and ‘‘ Le Lys,’ and, in addition, the ‘‘ Drolatiques” 
will be either an utterly abortive or a completely successful 
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transaction; in matters like this, I must have either a 
“yes” or a “no.” 

My mother is not well, and my poor sister at the very 
time when she might be able to enjoy life and when good- 
fortune is dawning on her, has been attacked by a sad 
feminine ailment, which M. Lisfrane thought he had cured, 
but which threatens her again. My brother is always a 
source of annoyance to us. You see that, if a distant smile 
reaches me, fate sells it to me very dearly. 

Well, cara, good-bye. Do not be grieved at all I have 
told you. I have broad shoulders, the courage of a lion, 
strength of character, and, if melancholy sometimes de- 
presses me, I gaze at the future, and I have faith in some- 
thing good, although the years pass with cruel rapidity, and 
what years? The beautiful years! Shall I never again 
behold the lake of Geneva and Neufchatel ? 

Well, good-bye, till ten days hence. You know all you 
ought to say on my behalf and about me to those around 
you. 

If you get a copy of the Revue de Paris from 
November to December, 1835, inclusively, you can read 
there the true ‘‘ Lys.” 


CX. 
To Mapame Hansxka, Krew. 


Paris, Monday, May 9th, 1836. 
Cara contessina,—I understand that you are anxious to get, 


through your brother in Geneva, a license for the sale of a 
copy of the ‘“ Livre Mystique,” second edition, from the 
censor. You may expect the firm of Bellizard to send you 
one without delay. 

I have heard this just about the hour for posting, and 
accordingly write this line to you in haste. 

A thousand kind regards and remembrances to all, 
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CXI. 
To Mapame Hansxa, WierzcHown1a (UKRAINE). 


Paris, May 16th—June 16th, 1836. 

A YEAR ago, to-day, I was at the Hotel de la Poire [in 
Vienna] at one o’clock, having made the journey in five 
days, and not having slept for three nights. And at two 
o'clock, after one hour’s sleep, I amused myself by going to 
the Walterische-Haus. To-day, my only enjoyment will be 
to make a halt, in the midst of my continual battle, in order to 
write a line to you, cara contessina. But, instead of sending 
you a bouquet of blossoming hopes, I have only sad news 
for you. All the good I had previously to announce to you 
has proved abortive. Nothing that could have freed me ha 
succeeded ! 

However, even to-day, Madame Béchet is going perhaps 
to yield up to Werdet her rights in the “ Etudes des Murs,” 
and this matter has a more important bearing on my 
tranquillity than you imagine, for, if I had only one publisher, 
I could manage to regulate my work, I could give myself 
months of rest, and you know what a month’s rest means to 
me. The dispute about the ‘Contes Drolatiques”’ still 
drags on. 

A great change has taken place in me during the last 
three days. Ambition has disappeared. Ido not want to 
make an entrance into public life, either through politics or 
journalism. Thus my efforts will tend towards ridding me 
of the Chronique de Paris. This determination has been 
inspired by a glimpse which I had of the Chamber of 
_ Deputies. The imbecility of the orators, the silliness of the 
debates, the small chance there is of triumphing over 
wretched mediocrity of this kind have made me give up the 
idea of taking any part in it save in the character of a minister. 
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So, in two years’ time, I will try with cannon-shots to open 
for myself the door of the Academy, for academicians can 
become peers, and I will strive to make a fortune large 
enough to reach the Upper Chamber and to enter into power 
through power itself. 

“Le Lys dans la Vallée” is undermining me; neither the 
lawsuit nor the book is finished. I have still ten sheets, or 
one hundred and sixty pages of the book, to write entirely 
and to correct. I hope to have this done in ten days, though 
it is almost a quarter of the book, but it is the easiest 
quarter. It is now all settled and mapped out. I have 
nothing more to do but to conclude. Unquestionably the 
prominent character is M.de Mortsauf. It was very difficult 
to draw this figure; but to-day it is accomplished. I shall 
have raised a statue of Emigration; I shall have brought 
together in the same creation all the characteristics of the 
emigré who has come back to his own estate, and perhaps 
all the characteristics of the husband, for, more or less, 
married men all resemble M. de Mortsauf. We = shall 
appear, I hope, on the 1st of June. But what am I to do to 
send you your copy? I shall send it through the embassy, 
but I must get the address of somebody who is devoted to 
you in Saint Petersburg, because I can, through Madame 
Kisseleff, make use of the Russian embassy. I am still 
waiting for a line from you on this subject. 

June 12th. 

Will you understand all that my present life means by 
these two dates? This letter has been lying an entire 
month on my table without an opportunity offering itself of 
adding a word to it. I have received two letters from you, 
and one from M. de Hanski, without being able’ to answer 
them, and to-day I am obliged to lock my door and to take 
a whole morning to write to you. I have so many things 
to tell you! So many events have happened to me that I 
know not where to commence. Then it is impossible to 
tell you everything, for that would require volumes. 
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To start with, I have won my case, and my book has come 
out. I have been working night and day in order to have 
the book done in time to appear on the very day when the 
decision was given. You must know that the same 
onslaught which was made on my credit during my journey 
to Vienna, when I was put into prison for debt, has been 
made again by my enemies on my character and my honesty. 
All the most ignoble and dastardly calumny, all the dirt 
that could be found, has been heaped up against me. I had 
to write 7m a single night a defence for the public. You will 
read it in the opening pages of the ‘‘ Lys dans la Vallée,” of 
which it forms the introduction. I have won twice, both 
before the public and before the judges, who have been 
moved to indignation. What will they now attack me 
about ? 

If you want to read this introduction in its entirety, do 
not ask for ‘“‘ Le Lys” from Bellizard, but from Urbain of 
Moscow, telling him to get it directly from Paris, and not to 
have it at all abridged, for Bellizard has an interest in the 
introduction not being read in Russia. 

Ah! you never can know how full of excitement my life 
has been during this month. I was alone through it all, 
harassed by the staff of the paper calling on me for money ; 
harassed by the payments I had to meet without possessing 
any cash, since I had made none in any way; harassed by 
the lawsuit; and harassed by my book, the proofs of which 
I had to correct day and night. No, I am astonished at my 
having lived through this struggle. Life is too crushing; I 
have no pleasure in living. 

You have much grieved me by sending me the silly remarks 
of your aunt,' who says I am married to a lady of whose 


1 The Countess Rosalie Rzewuska (by birth, Princess Lubomirska), 
wife of Count Stanislaus Rzewuski, and aunt of Madame Hanska. 
She had three children, Leonce, Witold, and Calixte, the latter 
married to Michael-Angelo Cafetani, Prince of Tenno (?) and Duke of 
Sermoneta, to whom Balzac in 1846 dedicated the ‘‘ Parents pauvres. 
The usual residence of the Countess Rosalie was the chateau of 
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name and person I am ignorant, while I have been over- 
whelmed here with the silly chatter of Paris. Those of 
Constantinople were a little too much. Reserve, I beg of 
you, your credulity for what is good. I really don’t know 
what Madame Rosalie means, or what Hammer says as to 
your going to Constantinople, and as to his sending your 
‘Livre Mystique’ to your aunt, who is to hand it over to 
youin person. I am getting lost in all this mess of news. 

My manuscripts are being heaped up for you. Those of 
‘ Séraphita’”’ are now complete ; so are those of the “ Lys 
dans Ja Vallée.” I am going to let you have others. It 
will be a real library. What am I to do with them? To 
keep them for you. However, I should be very glad if you 
had them. 

Though I have won my suit and brought out the “ Lys,” 
my affairs are by no means in a prosperous state, for these 
are victories that kill. One more, and I am dead. The 
production of books is not sufficient to wipe out my debts ; 
I shall soon have to seek a new field in the stage, and 
there I am sure to meet with such lively opposition that it 
may prevent my effecting an entrance, or lead the public 
astray as to the value of the works I am going to produce. 

Some days ago I received M. de Hanski’s letter.1_ I have 


Podlrorce, in Wolhynia. She published several works in French, 
including a ‘‘ Voyage & Constantinople.” At her death, in 1865, she 
bequeathed voluminous memoirs to Baron Rauconnet, of Vienna, with 
instructions to publish them. This wish was not realized. 

! Here is this curious letter :— 

“To MonsiruR H. pg BAuzac. 
““Wierzchownia, May 15th, 1836. 

‘“‘ MonsIEUR,—Having, after several attempts, succeeded at last in 
finding a malachite inkstand, I hasten, monsieur, to forward it to you 
through the house of Rothschild. Kindly call for it, and keep it as 
the souvenir of a true friendship, which cannot change, in spite of the 
enormous distance which separates us, and which thought only can 
bridge up to the present. 

‘*1£ God will it as I desire, perhaps one day we shall go and find you 
there. Meanwhile, if your literary occupations and the distractions 
of society leave you free for a moment, think sometimes of your 
friends in the North, who, in spite of their chilly climate, are able to 
feel and appreciate your sentiments and your talents. 
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a better edition of the ‘Médecin de Campagne’’ to send 
him. But I still do not know how, and so I am keeping it 
for him. 

Iam so encumbered with matters which have remained 
in arrear, with cares, with new undertakings, that I am 
writing to you with a sort of intoxication of the brain which 
does not permit of logic ; so I will make haste to close this 
letter and despatch it to you. You will receive another, in 
which I will explain to you all I am now about to do, 
and in which I will acknowledge the receipt of the inkstand, 
which, from the drawing, seems to me an overwhelmingly 
splendid one for a poor devil. 


“*Your works, monsieur, have enabled us to spend very agreeable 
hours in our solitude. They even give us the illusion of even seeing 
you playing with Anna, who is growing nicer day by day. Sie is 
already a fine lady, beginning to play the piano, and promises to have 
distinguished talent. She has also a taste, in fact a decided passion, 
for reading ; I can no longer get books fr her suitable to her age; we 
have exhausted the libraries of Saint Petersburg. 

**You cannot imagine, monsieur, the pleasure I felt in reading 
‘L’Interdiction.’ I have been penetrated with the same feeling I 
experienced on reading the ‘ Médecin de Campagne’ for the first 
time at Neufchatel. Give us as many works of this kind as possible ; 
society expects sucb services from you. The picture of the judge and 
that of the nobleman restoring the property of which, according to 
his own conviction, he had illegally got possession, is incomparably 
beautiful and of rare perfection. They cannot fail to influence 
strongly the morals of the age. Man of talent, heart, and genius, 
your mission is to wither vice, to give the greatest splendour to virtue, 
and to repair the evil, the germ of which was thrown in by the 
philosophy of the last century. 

“But I find that I am here getting away from my natural dis- 
position, and that I am getting too prolix. This is a fault which the 
Chatelaine of Wierzchownia and the Queen of Bulowski has com- 
municated to me, and, enchanted as she now is at finding herself in 
her empire of flowers and verdure, she salutes you and is preparing 
for you a long letter of I know not how many pages. 

‘It will not be till after two years’ time that we propose to make a 
journey for the education of little Anna, and I have a presentiment, 
monsieur, that I shall find you sitting in the Chamber, and will listen 
to some of your eloquent speeches. While this dream is in the course 


of being realized, accept the avowal of a true and sincere friendship. 
6‘ VeNCKSLAS DE HANSKI. 


‘¢ P.S.—Before the inkstand reaches you, I am sending a drawing 
of it to you, so that the one you receive may be the same. 
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Boulanger is making a fine thing of my portrait. He will 
have, I believe, the distinction of the King’s corner at the 
next exhibition. Do not trouble yourself about the money 
for the copy, which will still be an original, for I will sit 
for yours just as I did for that one. I will send Boulanger 
five hundred francs, or fifty ducats, and the first time I go to 
Wierzchownia you will pay the sum back to me, if Iam 
not rich, and if I am I shall not want it. But it is the 
general opinion of artists that Boulanger is doing a beautiful 
work which, apart from the merit any portrait possesses, 
has immense value as a painting. I have had to give him 
additional sittings of from seven to eight hours—and there 
are already ten of them— in the midst of the stormy month 
I have just gone through. 

At the moment of writing, with the strain of finishing my 
book hardly over, and when I need some rest to recruit my 
brain, which is lagging like a tired horse, for it is impossible 
to be blind to the fact that the energy of certain organs is 
limited—well, the editor of our journal sends me. missive 
after missive for payment of thirteen thousand francs more, 
the balance of the forty-five thousand which I owe on my 
purchase. These are pin-pricks through the spinal marrow. 
I must once more leave off the letter and rush through the 
city to dispose of a number of shares, and he must have the 
money to-morrow, and at the same time I must finish ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo,” commenced the day before yesterday in the 
Chronique de Paris, and must make provision for being 
able to give Madame Béchet two octavo volumes, which she 
requires in order to have my agreement with her carried 
out. None of this labour will bring me any money to pay 
what I owe, so that I don’t know what I am to do. 

Again I have had my letter interrupted. Oh! this time 
it is entirely beyond bounds! Could you guess what the 
cause of the interruption was? A legal step on the part of 
Madame Béchet, who has summoned me to furnish her 
within twenty-four hours with my two vols. 8vo, and 
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demands fifty francs a day for the delay. I must be a great 
criminal, and God must want to make me expiate my 
crimes! Never has any man been so tormented. This 
woman has got ten volumes 8vo from me in two years! 
And yet she complains of not getting twelve! 

You will be some time now without hearing from me, for 
I shall probably take flight into the valley of the Indre, to 
write there, in the course of twenty days, this woman’s two 
volumes, and get rid of her. And in an undertaking of this 
sort one must have no distraction, no other thought except 
that of the works that have to be written. Yes, even if it 
should be the death of me, I must get clear of my obligations. 
But if you knew what an absence of twenty days is to me 
in the midst of all the business I have to do! It is hell-fire! 
I beg of you, do not let your mind be disturbed. When I 
don’t write to you, it is because I am battling for serious 
interests, or because I am working at something urgent, 
something to be done with burning haste which admits of 
no delay. Here I am beginning over again a horrible 
struggle—that of money-matters and of books that must be 
written! To terminate the last of my contracts by satisfying 
Madame Béchet, and to write a fine book! And I have 
just twenty days! And it shall be done! ‘ Les Héritiers 
Boirouge’”’ and ‘ Illusions Perdues’’ will have been written 
in twenty days! 

I am parting with you, you see, more grieved, more 
persecuted, more occupied than ever. I have a sorrowful 
presentiment that no good end can come out of all this. 
Human nature has its limits, the strongest as well as the 
weakest, and I shall soon have reached my limits. I have 
gone beyond everything. 

Well, good-bye; you, one of the three women who have 
known me, have you still many doubts? have you left any 
dark corners which you have not penetrated, because I have 
not had the good-fortune to be near you long? 
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June 16th. 

I have once more found myself interrupted while writing 
to you. Yesterday I dined with the Abbé Lamennais, 
Berryer, and I know not whom besides. I saw the Abbé 
for the first time; as for Berryer, we are old acquaintances. 
I have been horrified by the atrocious face of the Abbé de 
Lamennais; I tried to seize on a single feature on which I 
could fasten, but there was not-one. Berryer is going to 
take a trip to Saint Petersburg. I strongly urged him to 
come back by land, and to pass through the Ukraine. I 
told him I clung to the hope of going to the Ukraine about 
September, but I dare not abandon myself to any hope. On 
the 20th, I am starting for Saché. I must go there to 
write, in calm and silence, two octavo volumes in order to 
extinguish that heavy obligation of the Béchet contract. 
After that, I shall have nothing to finish but the “ Btudes 
Philosophiques.”” But the money question is dreadful. 

The Chronique de Paris is very well placed, from a 
political point of view. But it needs a heap of money. 
Berryer told me how fruitful in its results was the idea of a 
Right Centre. 

Perhaps, in Saché I might find a minute to tell you every- 
thing that precipitancy has caused me to forget. Ask for 
‘Lie Lys” from Urbain of Moscow and make him give you 
the Paris edition unabridged. Have you got the ‘ Livre 
Mystique’ at last? I sent a copy of it to Hammer, who 
will send you his copy by Madame Rosalie. Cara, I have 
done my best to make it reach you. I shall await with 
much impatience the letter in which you will speak to me 
about the true ‘‘ Lys dans la Vallée,” but it will be worth 
while to wait, and it is unfortunate for a man who looks 
upon you as an entire public. 

Madame de B—— is getting worse and worse. I hope to 
go and see her on my return from Touraine, or before. 
But she is now unable to bear the slightest emotion. 

Well, good-bye. You will excuse my silence when you 
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know all my griefs and worries. I send you a thousand 
flowers of memory and the most affectionate regards. 
Remember me to M. de Hanski, to whom I shall write 
on the next available opportunity, and likewise to all your 
friends. 


CXII. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Saché, end of June, 1886. 

I RECEIVED here your last letter, in which you spoke to me 
about Madame Rosalie and ‘Séraphita.’’ With regard to 
your aunt, I confess I do not understand by what law it 
happens that persons in such a high position believe such 
base calumnies. I a gambler? Can your aunt, then, 
reason, calculate, or combine in nothing except whist? I 
who labour, even here, sixteen hours a day, to go in for 
play which consumes whole nights! It is as absurd as it is 
wanton. 

I went, in my thirty-sixth year, for the first time and out 
of curiosity, to Frascati, where I met Bernard. One night 
Bernard introduced me to the Cercle des Etrangers, and I 
was invited to dinner. I went there a third time on the 
day when I was asked to dinner. Then, although I was 
frequently invited, I never went again there. The last time, 
Iasked Bernard to include me in his game fora sum of -—— 
enough to show that I was profoundly ignorant of the 
nature of this passion. In my whole life I might have lost 
at play thirty ducats. So much for gambling. That vice 
will not get hold of me; I am playing for a dearer and more 
beautiful stake. 

Let your aunt judge in her own style of works whose 
framework or range she cannot understand—that is her 
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right. I submit to every kind of judgment. It is one of 
the misfortunes under which we labour. Resignation is 
one of the conditions of my existence. 

Your letter was sad; I felt that it was written under the 
influence of your aunt’s talk. To understand is to equal, 
Raphael says,' and as you yourself maintain that this poor 
age of ours does not take the trouble to understand, it 
follows that our equals are few. What I could claim with 
respect to myself and my own personality is the use of a 
faculty bestowed on man—reason. Your aunt makes me 
out a gambler and a profligate. She has proofs, you tell 
me. I have now been for the past seven or eight years 
working, as I told you, sixteen hours a day. If I am a 
gambler and a profligate, the man who has written thirty 
volumes in seven years must disappear. The two men 
cannot live in the same skin, or, if that were the case, God 
must then have been pleased to make an extraordinary 
being, which I am not. 

I was beginning to get back life and courage here, where 
I have been for the last five days. Of all the letters that 
might come to me, I said, when setting out, “‘Send me 
only those from Russia,’ and your letter has overwhelmed 
me more than all the envy, calumnies and stupid nonsense 
that my lawsuit and business affairs had flung at me. My 
sensibility is here a proof of friendship; it is only the 
persons we love who can make us suffer. I am not angry 
with your aunt, but I am sorry that a lady so distinguished 
as you tell me she is should be accessible to cowardly and 
absurd calumnies. But you yourself at Geneva, when I 
told you I was free as air, believed I was married on the 
word of one of those noodles who make a trade of selling 
money. I burst out laughing. Here I no longer laugh, 
because I have the horrible privilege of being horribly 
calumniated. A few more debates of this sort, and I shall 
retire into the depths of Touraine, isolating myself from 

? In “ Le Peau de Chagrin.” 
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everything, renouncing everything, endeavouring to turn 
myself into an egoist, desiring neither affection nor happi- 
ness, living by thought and for thought. 

Your aunt makes the impression on me of the poor 
Christian, who, coming into the Sistine Chapel at the 
moment when Michael Angelo had just drawn a nude 
figure, asked why the Popes allowed such horrors to be 
represented in St. Peter’s. She judges a work of at least 
equal range to that, in literature, without putting herself at 
a distance and waiting for the end. She judges the artist 
without knowing him and from the talk of boobies. All 
this gives me little pain on my own behalf, but much on 
hers, if you love her. But that you should let yourself be 
influenced by such errors, this is what gives me annoyance 
and uneasiness, for I live only through my attachments. 

This is enough about the subject, for you will believe too 
that I am an angry author, a personage that does not exist 
inme. I have forbidden him to show himself. Let us come 
to what you say to me about “ Séraphita.” It is strange 
that people have not seen that ‘‘Séraphita”’ is all fasth. 
Faith affirms, and everything is said for her. The angel 
descended from his sphere to enter into the midst of the 
quibbles of argument. He opposes argument to argument. 
It is unworthy of him to formulate doubt. As for his 
answer, no sacred author has more energetically proved 
that there is a God. The proof drawn from the infinity of 
numbers has surprised even men of science. They have 
lowered their heads. This was fighting on their own 
ground with their own weapons. 

As for the orthodoxy of the book, Swedenborg is 
diametrically opposed to the Roman Curia; but who will 
dare to decide between Saint John and Saint Peter? The 
mystical religion of Saint John is logical ; it will be that of 
superior beings. That of Rome will be that of the crowd. 

As you say, it is necessary to try and penetrate to the 
meaning of ‘‘ Séraphita,” in order to criticize the book ; but 
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I have never counted on success with it when ‘ Louis 
Lambert’’ was treated with disdain. These are books 
that I write for myself and a few others. When I want to 
write a book for everybody, I know well the idea I have to 
appeal to, and those which I must express. Séraphita has 
in her nothing of the earth ; if she loved, if she doubted, if she 
suffered, if she were capable of being influenced by anything 
earthly, she would not be the angel. Nobody in Paris has 
understood the vision of David when he speaks of the efforts 
of all elementary substances to recover their creation with the 
spirit she has acquired, while they only possess the remains. 
Séraphita is like a flower kept under glass; everything that 
has nourished her regrets her. ‘‘The Path that leads to 
God’’ is a loftier religion than that of Bossuet; it is the 
religion of Saint Theresa, of Fénelon, of Swedenborg, of 
Jacob Bashm, and of M. Saint Martin. 

But I repeat myself. Your belief leads to this point just 
as much as mine. I thought I was producing a fine and 
great work, but I may have deceived myself. It is what it 
is, and now it is delivered up to the disputations of this 
world. 

At the moment when I am writing this, you have, no 
doubt, ‘‘Le Lys dans la Vallée,” another ‘ Séraphita,”’ 
which, this one, is orthodox. But I will not speak to you 
about it. Literature and its accompaniments weary me. 
When a book is finished, I like to forget it ; I do forget it, 
and I only return to it in order to purge it of its faults, one 
or two years after. You will read this book clothed in flesh, 
and not asa skeleton; I am anxious that it should please 
you. 

I have undertaken to do the two volumes here for Madame 
Béchet, as I had to write to you before leaving Paris. 
Touraine has restored me somewhat to health, but at the 
moment when I was working hardest, there came along with 
your letter a letter from one of my friends, who sent me a 
whiff of bickerings. These things discourage me with life, 
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Fortunately, the book I am going to write (‘Illusions 
Perdues’’) is rather in that style. All that I can put into it 
of bitter sadness will make it excite admiration. It is one of 
those ‘“‘ novels ’’ which will be well understood. It is breast- 
high with public taste. 

I am at this moment in that little room in Saché in which 
I have worked so hard! I see once more the beautiful trees 
I have gazed at so often when trying to evolve my ideas. I 
have not made more progress in 1836 than I had in 1829; I 
am in debt, and I am always toiling! I have always 
within me the same young life, the heart always child-like, 
though you ask me how many sentiments a man’s existence 
can devour. It would seem as if, like gamblers, I have an 
“ angélique’”’ which multiplies itself. My pretended successes 
are another of those agreeable fooleries which are palmed off 
on me. I don’t know what critic it is who has stated in 
print that I knew all my models intimately. But I never 
care to reply to such exaggerations as this. LBerryer is of 
the same opinion, and I shall never forgive myself for 
having abandoned my attitude of silence to descend into this 
arena of dirt, as I did in the introduction to the ‘‘ Lys dans 
la Vallée.” 

I have, for some days past, been contemplating the extent 
of my work, and what remains of it to be done. It is 
enormous. So, in viewing this immense fresco, I have a 
great inclination to sell out the Chronique, to give up 
political ambition of every kind, and to make some arrange- 
ments which may enable me to retire into a cottage in 
Touraine, and there quietly complete, free from anxiety, that 
work which will assist me to spend my life, if not happily, 
at least calmly. In order to have my life happy, many 
other things would be needed. 

What? Anna was ill? Do not nurse her too much; 
excessive nursing, a great physician told me, is the plague 
that threatens the children of the rich. Such care is taken 
about them that everything affects them. But you know a 
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great deal about this subject. What I have just said to you 
is not one of those commonplaces which are flung at 
mothers; it is the cry of a deep conviction. My sister 
adored a little girl whom she lost because she paid heed to 
every advice given on her behalf. To-day, her little Valen- 
tine is, on the contrary, left to her. She is a splendid child. 
My brother still causes us much trouble. My mother is 
wasted away with grief. But my brother-in-law has made a 
little more progress ; the lateral canal of the Loire has been 
voted by the two Chambers. So the law has enabled the 
work to be taken in hand. Nothing now is required save 
capital to carry it out. He has also during the past few 
days obtained a contract for the building of a bridge in Paris 
—a first-rate job. In this way the sky has brightened some- 
what for him. But, like myself, he has need of much 
perseverance and courage. 

On re-reading your letter, consider you make me out rather 
greater than I am, and you ask from me more than I can 
give. The desire to do well has led to my forming combina- 
tions which seem new, but the exercise of the intellectual 
faculties does not bring with it any real greatness; humanly 
speaking, I remain just the same—a, poor being, exceedingly 
impressionable, whom God made for happiness, and whom 
circumstances have condemned to the most fatiguing labour 
in the world. 

I must now stop writing any more to you in order to finish 
my work ; in five or six days, when I am delivered of these 
two volumes, which will meet the hardest of the obligations 
I have contracted, I will write to you at greater length, 
and with a heart more joyful, for at this moment everything 
causes me more sadness than joy. My soul and my mind 
are too much strained by toil. I am as nervous as a vain 
woman; but I shall perhaps find myself slightly gay once 
more when I feel myself the lighter by two volumes. Mean- 
while, Touraine is very beautiful just now. The heat is 
excessive, so that the vines are in full bloom. Ah! great 
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God! when shall Ihave alittle estate of my own, and a little 
chateau together with a little park, and a good library, and 
shall I be able to live there without worries, making a home 
there for the love of my life ? 

The more I go on, the more these golden wishes take the 
hue of dreams ; and yet to renounce them would be death to 
me. For the past ten years I have lived only on hope. 

Well, good-bye ; a thousand kind regards to M. de Hanski. 
I place on Anna’s forehead a kiss full of good wishes to her. 
Ileave you to remember me to all, and beg of you to find 
here those charming flowers of the soul, those caressing 
thoughts, which you excite and which belong to you, sad or 
not, for this is one of those unchangeable friendships that 
resemble the sky; beneath us a few clouds may pass; the 
atmosphere may be more or less ardent, but above, the sky 
is always blue. When you are sad all you have to do is to 
go up a little higher. 

I have been thinking a great deal for some days about all 
of you, as I got no letters, and it is this unusual waiting 
which must have given to yours such enormous weight. I 
now regret having commenced my letter with harsh criti- 
cisms of one who loves you and whom you love, though 
from her portrait I would consider her very cold. 

Well, good-bye once more. Keep well! take care of 
yourself, so that I may not find you ill when you see me 
arrive at Wierzchownia, for, if my affairs are going to be 
set right, you may perhaps see me in September or October. 

Well, a thousand and a thousand more kind regards. 
I confide all my thoughts to this little sheet of paper, 
which unfortunately will be very discreet. You will tell 
me about the ‘“ Lys,” and a little more about yourself 
than you said this time. 
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CXITI. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


From July 13th to August 22nd, 1836. 
Tus date, cara, is not without special importance. Every- 
thing will be explained to you by three events which will 
leave an impression on my soul and be ranked amongst 
my misfortunes. 

Madame de B is dead.' Iam not going to tell you 
more about the matter now. My grief is not for one day ; 
it will react on my whole life. For the past year I had not 
seen her, and neither did I see her in her last moments. 
This is why. At the moment when I should have been 
in Nemours, I was compelled to put the Chronique into 
liquidation, just as it promised to be a brilliant success, 
for we could not sustain the competition with journals at 
forty francs a year and published every day, as we cost 
sixty-four francs and only came out twice a week. In order 
to keep going, we would have required fifty thousand frances, 
and nobody could or would give a farthing in the circum- 
stances of the Press at the present time. I went to see all 
the shareholders, and guaranteed them full payment of what 
they had invested in the paper, so that at the moment when 
my heart had received the severest shock it had ever 
endured—for never since my grandmother’s death have I 
had to sound so deeply the selfish gulf of an eternal separa- 
tion—at that moment, then, I met with the loss of about 
forty thousand franes ; it was too much. At the same time 
too, Madame Béchet, who has married, as I told you, a 
certain Jaquillart, was constrained by him to sue me for my 
two volumes. And I was under the weight of a new lawsuit 
in which everything meant loss to me, for I was by the deed 
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itself required to pay fifty francs compensation for every 
day’s delay, and I was already two months in arrears since 
the summons calling on me to furnish this last part. 

Here are the three misfortunes that attended me after the 
fatigues of my suit and the horrible labours of the ‘“ Lys.” 

The last letter of the angel who has now escaped from the 
miseries of life, and who in her closing days was not spared, 
for in two years her two best children—her son who wag 
her favourite, who was just like her and who had only at- 
tained his twenty-third year, and her most beautiful daughter, 
nineteen years old, have died; her youngest daughter, at 
nineteen went mad, and her youngest son had given her the 
greatest affliction—well, her last letter came in the midst of 
these torturing griefs; she, who was so lovingly severe, 
expressed the view that the ‘‘ Lys”’ was one of the finest 
works in the French language; she at last adorned herself 
with the crown which, fifteen years before, I had promised 
her, and always coquettish, she imperiously forbade me to 
come and see her, because she did not want to have me 
near her saye when she was beautiful and in good health. 
This letter deceived me. I expected that I would have 
by dint of efforts, conferences, and cleverness, got Werdet 
to buy for thirty thousand frances the ‘ Htudes des 
Mceurs”’ from Madame Béchet, before going to Nemours, 
and, all of a sudden, came the fatal news, and nearly killed 
me. 

I am not here entering into details as to those forty odd 
days; I give you the main features, the broad facts. Some 
day I will tell you the particulars; I will tell you how, in 
this enlightened Paris, we succumbed; how in order to 
settle the matter of the ‘‘ Etudes des Mceurs”’ and the last 
lawsuit with which I could be threatened, it needed the 
devotion of my tailor and the savings of a poor workman, 
who have had more faith in me than was shown by all the 
pompous admiration of persons in high places. 

When all was over—crushed in the dearest illusions of my 
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heart, ruined as far as money went, undergoing a second 
Beresina, as in 1828, and quite worn out—Werdet left me 
twenty days of liberty, and we made arrangements for my 
payments till the 20th of August. Rothschild gave me a 
letter of credit for Italy, and I snatched at the pretext of 
going to Turin, to render a service to a person with whom I 
shared a box at the Opera, a M. Visconti,’ who had a lawsuit 
at Turin, and was not able to go there. In twenty days, I 
got there by the Mont Cenis, returning over the Simplon, 
having as a travelling companion a lady-friend? of Madame 
Carraud and of Jules Sandeau. You may guess that I 
stayed at your hotel, Piazza Castello, and that in Geneva 
I put up at the Are with the Biolleys, and that I revisited 
Pré-l’Evéque and the Maison Mirabaud. 

Alas! those who suffer are not forbidden to go and breathe 
a balmy atmosphere. You only and your souvenirs could 
refresh a sorrowing heart. I went over the road to Coppet 
and Diodati. Cara, the Porte de Rive is enlarged, as 
suddenly my affection for you is enlarged by all I have 
lost. You would no longer have to wait at night in 
Geneva, for one may now come and go there any hour of 
the night. I only spent one day in Geneva, and I saw 
nobody there, save Candolle, who was near dying, but is 
now better. 

So here I am back with a wound, the scar of which will 
always be visible, but which you alone have dressed without 
knowing it. 

You must have much uneasiness in consequence of my 
silence. Forgive me, dear. It was impossible for me to 
write or to think, I could only let myself be drawn along in 
a carriage led by a gentle hand, guided along like a dying 
man. My mind itself has been crushed, for the difficulties 

2 Count Emile Guidoloni-Visconti. 

* Madame Marbouti. In memory of this meeting, Balzac in 1842 
dedicated ‘* La Grenadiére” to his fair fellow-traveller. Madame 
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of the Chroniques came to my ears in Saché, while I 
was at the house of M. de Margonne, where, moved by a 
prudent impulse, I plunged into dreadful labour to get done 
with that hateful Béchet. I had undertaken to do in ten 
days (and this was what prevented me from going to 
Nemours) the two volumes claimed from me, and, in eight 
days [had invented and composed ‘ Les Illusions Perdues,” 
and had written a THIRD of it. Form an idea of what a 
piece of work this was! All my faculties were strained; I 
wrote fifteen hours a day. I rose up with the sun, and 
went on till dinner-time without taking anything else 
except plain coffee. 

One day, after dinner, which naturally I made substantial, 
the letters arrived, and I read the one informing me of the 
affairs of the Chronique. I went out with M. and Madame 
de Margonne into the park, and I fell down at the foot of a 
tree, prostrated by an apoplectic stroke. I could no longer 
write one word. I saw all my prospects destroyed. I said 
to myself there was nothing left for me to do, but to go and 
hide in Wierzchownia, and put together enough of work and 
money to come back some day and pay all I owed. I was 
stunned, in fact. My courage then returned. I flew to 
Paris. I struggled, and everything came on bit by bit. I 
was at Saché after the ‘‘ Lys” appeared and after winning 
my case. Touraine has cured my fatigues and restored my 
brain. I was able there to make a last effort. 

The journey I have just taken only did me good in 
Geneva. When I saw that lake, when I found myself 
again in the places where I was able to gain a friendship 
which is so sweet to me, I have been enveloped in a 
delightful atmosphere which threw balm on the bleeding 
wounds. You will find everything in that sentence. 

I wanted to go to Neufchatel; but the twenty days were 
too short an interval. This was what prevented me from 
going to you—the little time and the little money, for I am 
still slightly in debt. Every illness is expensive. 
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And now I have returned to face my liabilities. In order 
to be able to travel, I have sold and been paid the price of 
the “‘ Mémoires d’une Jeune Mariée,”’ so that with the last 
part, I have four volumes 8vo to do without receiving a 
sou. And I have enormous engagements and no means of 
meeting them. I must have recourse to credit, that is to 
say that I must pay exorbitant interest. What a position ! 

I say nothing about family troubles, of a nephew’s 
conduct! in playing the vagabond all over Paris till he is 
thrown at last on our hands, without bread, shoes, or clothes, 
needing education, and with an action against his father to 
remove him from the guardianship; or the sorrows of my 
mother, who has ended by handing over to my foolish 
brother the last remnants of her fortune, and concerning 
whom I must think very seriously. I say nothing to you 
either about my sister and my brother-in-law, who are 
warring with the Government as I am with the newspapers. 
O my dear! what a life! Apathy has saved me. If I had 
felt it all with sufficient intensity I should have thrown 
myself into some torrent on the Simplon! 

Yes, all the newspapers have been hostile to the ‘‘ Lys.” 
They have all cried shame on it, spat on it. Nettement has 
just informed me that the Gazette de France has attacked 
it because I did not go to mass, the Quotidienne owing to 
the editor’s personal vindictiveness, and in short all of them, 
for some reason or other. Instead of selling two thousand, 
as I hoped, for Werdet, we have only got to thirteen hundred. 
Thus material interests suffer. There are ignorant persons 
who do not understand the beauty of Madame de Mortsauf’s 
death, and who do not see in it the struggle between matter 
and spirit, which is the ground-work of Christianity. They 
see only the imprecations of the disappointed flesh, of 
the physical nature wounded, and will not do justice to the 
sublime placidity of the soul when the countess makes her 
confession and dies a saint. 


A son of his sister Laurence, married to M. Saint de Montyaigle. 
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Though I am stricken in this way, I rush towards you, 
towards you alone now, towards you who comprehend me 
and who can judge with sufficient critical intelligence to 
give value to your eulogies. With what happiness we feel 
ourselves appreciated, judged by some person who cares for 
us! A word, an observation from the heavenly being, of 
whom Madame de Mortsauf is a pale reflection, made more 
impression on me than the entire public, for she is genuine, 
she wishes only for my welfare and my perfection. I make 
you her heiress, you who have all her noble attributes, you 
who could have written that letter of Madame de Mortsauf, 
which is but the imperfect breath of her constant inspira- 
tions, and which you could at least complete. 

Iam going to plunge into stupefying labour ; I can only 
live on that condition, for what are my hopes? They are 
very distant. Happiness and material prosperity are very 
far from me. I will go straight forward conscientiously 
striving to be equal to the demands of each day. 

Only, cara, do not aggravate my troubles by dishonouring 
doubts; believe that to a man so heavily burdened in other 
respects, calumny is a slight matter, and that now I must 
let everything be said about me without worrying myself 
about it. In your last letters, you know, you have believed 
things irreconcilable with what you know of me. I cannot 
explain to myself your readiness to believe absurd calumnies 
I still remember your credulity when in Geneva it was said 
that I was married. 

I hope next spring to go and see you wherever you are. 
Perhaps things may turn out happily. My brother-in-law’s 
affairs are fairly settled. He has got the contract for 
making a bridge in Paris, for constructing a small 
line of railway, and lastly, the law as to the lateral canal on 
the Lower Loire has been promulgated. It is now only 
necessary to get the money. But at least it is an acquired 
right which nothing can now destroy. In that direction I 
can make arrangements for some good speculation. The 
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only thing which is of grave consequence at the present 
moment is my twofold situation of a man whose heart has 
been wounded and who has not yet recovered his vitality, 
and of a man strangled by the hard struggle with financial 
difficulties. 

In the midst of these storms, I have at length got M. de 
Hanski’s inkstand, which has the misfortune to be too 
magnificent for a man condemned to poverty. It is ina 
style which requires a mansion, horses, and major-domos. 
Convey to him, I beg of you, my thanks and admiration for 
this beautiful article, of which I can only make use in one 
way, by placing it amongst my precious things, so as to 
remind me of my happy days in Vienna, Geneva, and 
Neufchatel, when, seeking for ideas, my eyes fix themselves 
on any object. 

I don’t believe I am committing a sacrilege in sealing 
your letter with the seal which I used for Madame de B : 
I am still travelling. Ihave mislaid the key of the drawer 
in which I have locked my little personal effects. I have 
made a vow to wear this ring always on my finger. 

I received a letter from you at Saché bearing a later date 
than a letter I have received since my return to Paris. This 
may cause some confusion in what I have written to you 
about ‘‘ Séraphita,”” in answer to what you told me in the 
letter which came to me in Saché. Assume that I have said 
nothing, if I did say anything that caused you pain. I 
received your number fifteen yesterday. 

Nobody knows what has happened to Mitgislas... He 
has gone away from Paris, leaving some of his debts unpaid, 
having sold everything, and allowing all kinds of suspicions 
to gather around his head. But I do not mix myself up 
with anything ; I don’t want to listen to anything nor to 
repeat anything, 

I beg of you, once for all, when my letters are delayed, 
don’t be grieved. You cannot be long before you find out 
the cause of the delay, and, if it is painful, it is always time 
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enough to learn what the trouble is when you get the letter. 
When I have some pleasant news for you, I would like to 
give wings to the post! 

You are right; I have not had more useful friends than 
my enemies. The violence and silliness of their attacks 
have revolted every honest man. 

Did I tell you that M. de Belleyme had come to pay me a 
visit after the trial? The court laid blame on the advocate, 
Chaix d’Estange. 

It seems that you guessed my situation in what you said 
to me about sorrow, and about those who, like Robert 
Bruce, always return to the fray, in spite of their defeats. 

Well, good-bye. It has done me good to write this long 
letter! but my time is not all my own. The most horrible 
plague of my life is never to be able to give myself up to my 
emotions joyous or sad. I must always work, at the risk of 
starving otherwise, and I must not let myself starve. My 
death would kill too many people; I am indebted to some 
devoted friends who give me their blood. Therefore, I am 
necessarily misjudged. 

Well, good-bye. To you the loveliest, richest flowers of 
my soul and my memory. I did not know all Pré L’Evéque 
and the hill commanding a view of the lake and the bridge 
with the wire rope were to me. It needed to see everything, 
alone and dejected, in order to realize the value of such 
memories ! 

Remember me to all my friends who are near you. Kiss 
Anna on the forehead on the part of a poor desolate young 
man. Finally, keep the best of all I send for yourself, 
though M. de Hanski and others will still have a good share 
of it. 

Good-bye, then, till we soon meet; for in solitude and toil 
we find again those whom we love. 
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CXIV. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Chaillot, September 30th—October Ist, 1836. 

FRIENDSHIP ought to be an infallible consolation in the great 
misfortunes of life. Why does it aggravate them? I sadly 
asked myself this question when I read your last letter to- 
night.. In the first place, your sadness reacted strongly on 
me; in the next place, it betrayed sentiments which 
wounded me. There are phrases which pierce the heart. 
No doubt, you did not know what deep sorrow was in my 
soul or what gloomy courage accompanied my second great 
defeat endured in the meridian of life. My first disaster 
happened in 1828; then, I was only nineteen, and I had an 
angel at my side. To-day, I have reached an age when a 
man no longer inspires the amiable sentiment of a protection 
which has in it nothing offensive, because it is of the essence 
of youth to receive it, and it seems natural to assist it. But 
to a man who is nearer to forty than to thirty, protection 
must be lacking: it is an insult. A man who is weak and 
without resources at that age is condemned in every 
country. 

Having abandoned all my hopes, abdicated everything, 
taken refuge here through necessity in the garret formerly 
inhabited by Jules Sandeau, in Chaillot, on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, at the moment when, for the second time in my life, 
I did not honour my signature, and when to the lamentations 
of honesty, which weeps within me, was joined the sense of 
deep solitude wherein, this time, I dwell alone, I thought 
placidly that at least [ lived entirely in some chosen hearts, 
I thought of you. Your letter so despondent and so sorrow- 
ful arrived. With what avidity I seized it! with what tears 
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I clasped it before taking the small modicum of sleep I allow 
myself! I cling to the last words as to the last branch of a 
tree when one is being carried away by a current. 

Letters are endowed with a fatal power. They possess a 
force which is found in proportion to the sensations in the 
midst of which they steal upon us. I wish that there 
existed between two friends who were very sure of them- 
selves some recognized signs, so that by the look of a letter 
each of them could know whether it was one of expansive 
gaiety or plaintive moaning. Then one could select the 
moment for reading it. 

I had only nineteen days before me; I could not go to the 
Ukraine, and come back again. Talma’s letter was given to 
me in Gérard’s salon. What trifles you catchon! Perhaps 
you will no longer remember what you wrote to me on this 
subject when you receive this letter. Ought I to send you 
that of Mademoiselle Mars? Will you not believe that she 
has been paid off? If ever you go to Italy, and pass through 
Turin, I wish you to go and see the Marquise de Saint- 
Thomas. You will know how much the autographs of 
Silvio [Pellico] and of Nata have cost. 

You told me your sister Caroline was the most dangerous 
of women, and yet in your last letter she is an angel, and you 
tell me she is going to commit what I call the most egregious 
folly, for I have not forgotten what you said about the 
Colonel. She will be very unhappy. 

T am dejected, but not without courage; what Boulanger 
hag been able to paint is the persistence like that of Coligny, 
or of Peter the Great, which is the basis of my character— 
the intrepid faith in the future. 

Must I give up the Italian Opera, the only pleasure I have 
in Paris, because I have no seat except in a box where there 
is a charming and graceful woman ?? 

If calumny, which respects nothing, necessitates it, I will 


1 The Countess Emilia Guidoboni-Visconti, an Englishwoman by 
birth, died in Versailles in 1883. 
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also give up music. I was there in the midst of people who 
injured me and brought discredit on me. I found it 
necessary to sit somewhere else, and indeed I had no wish 
for Olympe’s box. Let us say no more about this subject. 

I am stricken by a sense of abandonment and solitude. 
There is nothing egoistic in my life; I must tell you my 
thoughts, my efforts, all my feelings, to a being who is not 
myself. Without that, I would have no strength. I would 
not have a crown if there were no feet at which I could lay 
what all men may place on my head. What a long and sad 
farewell I have made to these lost years, swallowed up, 
never-to return, without perfect happiness, without utter 
misery, which have given me a life frozen on one side, burnt 
on the other, so that now I have no longer anything to live 
for save the sentiment of duty ! 

I entered the garret in which I am with the conviction 
that I should die there exhausted with labour. I thought 
that I could bear it better than I do. I have now been a 
whole month rising up at midnight and going to bed at six 
o’clock, dieting myself on barely as much food as was needed 
to live, so as not to fatigue my brain with the functions of 
digestion. Well, not only do I experience weaknesses such 
as I cannot describe, but so much life communicated to the 
brain has caused singular troubles. I sometimes lose the 
sense of verticality which is in the cerebellum. Even when 
I am in bed, my head seems to fall to the right or to the left, 
and, when I rise up, I am dragged forward by an enormous 
weight that is in my head. I comprehend how Pascal’s 
absolute continence and his immense labours led him to see 
an abyss on either hand, so that he could not dispense with 
two chairs, one on each side of his own. 

I have not gone away from the Rue Cassini without grief. 
To-day, I cannot tell whether I shall save some portions of 
my furniture, which I care about,—whether I shall have my 
library. I have beforehand made all these sacrifices of slight 
luxuries and souvenirs in order to have the small satisfaction 
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of knowing that these things are still mine. They would do 
little to quench the thirst of creditors, and they would 
appease mine during my march through the desert and the 
sand. Two years of toil could pay everything, but it is 
impossible for me not to succumb to two years of this life. 
Besides, piracy is killing us. The more we go on, the less 
sale there is for our books. Has the influence of the news- 
papers affected the sale of the “Lys”? I know nothing 
about that; but what I do know is that out of two 
thousand copies Werdet has sold only twelve hundred, while 
there has been a sale of three thousand in Belgium! From 
this result I gather the certainty that my books have no 
purchasers in France. Consequently the success of the sale 
which could save me is still far off. 

I am here with Auguste, whom I have kept. Can I still 
retain his services? I don’t know yet. 

In order to form an idea of the extent of my courage, I 
must tell you that ‘‘ Le Secret des Ruggieri”? was written in 
one night! Think of that when you read it. ‘‘ La Vielle 
Fille’? was written in three nights. ‘‘La Perle Brisée,” 
which at last brings ‘‘ L’Enfant maudit” to an end, was 
written in a single night. It is my Brienne, my 
Champaubert, my Montmirail; it is my campaign against 
France.! But it was the same way with ‘“‘La Messe de 
l’Athée”’ and ‘‘Fascino Cane.’ In three days I have 
written in Saché the first fifty sheets of ‘‘ Illusions Perdues.”’ 

What kills me is the corrections. The first part of 
“ T/ Enfant maudit ’’ has cost me more than many volumes. 
I wanted to make this part as good as ‘‘ La Perle Brisée,” 
and to write a kind of little poem of melancholy, in which 
there would be nothing to find fault with. This has taken 
me a dozen nights. Finally, at the moment when I am 
writing to you, I have in front of me the accumulated proofs 


1 A subject drawn, no doubt, from that drama of ‘‘ Marie Touchet,” 
which, up to that time, had so much occupied Balzac, and which never 
saw the light. 
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of four different works which are intended to appear in 
October. It is necessary to be equal to all this. I have 
promised Werdet to bring out his third part of the “ Etudes 
Philosophiques”’ this month, and also the third batch of the 
‘Contes Drolatiques,” and to give him ‘‘ Illusions Perdues ” 
by the 15th of November. This makes five volumes 12mo, 
and three volumes 8vo. I must surpass myself, since 
there is indifference displayed by the purchaser, and I must 
surpass myself in the midst of protested bills, worries, the 
most cruel embarrassments, and in solitude ! 

This is the last complaint I shall cast into your heart. 
There is something egoistic in this confidence, which must 
be discontinued. I do not want, when you are full of 
sadness, to aggravate it, since yours aggravates mine. I 
know the martyrs smiled. If Guatimozin had been a 
Christian, he would have softly consoled his minister, and 
would not have said, ‘‘ And have I a bed of roses?” Itisa 
very nice saying for a savage, but Christ has made us more 
courteous, if not better. 

I see with pain that you have been reading the mystics. 
Believe me, it is fatal to souls constituted like yours to read 
such things. They are poison; they are intoxicating 
narcotics. Books of this kind have an evil influence. . 
There are follies of virtue as there are follies of dissipation. 
I would not dissuade you from reading them if you were not 
a wife, a mother, a friend, or a relation of any one, 
because then you could go into a convent, though you would 
soon be dead there. But in your situation it is a bad thing 
to read works of this kind. The rights of friendship are too 
weak to let my voice be heard. I address a humble prayer 
to you on this subject. Read nothing of this sort. I have 
gone through it; I have had experience of it. 

T have taken precautions to have your desires accomplished 
with respect to the most rigorous of your directions; but in 
a case which your intelligence will, no doubt, enable you to 
foresee. I am not Byron; but what I know is that Borget 
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is not Thomas Moore, and that he has the blind fidelity of a 
dog, just like your faithful moujik. 

Let me know exactly the way I ought to send Boulanger’s 
portrait—as to which nobody will say what you have heard 
as to Grosclaude’s exceedingly paltry work—for it is not 
enough to say to Rothschild, ‘‘ For Russia.” To what 
house am I to address it? Grosclaude is an artist, but in 
no way a great artist. He sees the form; he goes no 
farther ; he has no style; he is common, without elevation. 
His “‘ Buveurs”’ is a good picture, but of an inferior type. 
If he were in Paris, he would improve. But in Geneva he 
will remain what he is. Your portrait by him is a wretched 
daub. Daffinger caught your features better in Vienna; but 
I do not much care for miniatures, though I make an 
exception in the case of Madame de Mirbel’s. I saw 
this in the last Exhibition, and then I perceived that 
Daffinger’s work was much inferior. It is necessary still, in 
order to have good portraits, to go back to the conceptions 
of Rubens, Velasquez, Van-Dyck, and Titian. 

I am astonished that you have not yet got Werdet’s 
“‘ Lys,” the true ‘‘ Lys,’’ in which there is also a portrait. 
Do they not say that I have painted Madame Visconti? 
Such are the criticisms to which I am exposed. You 
know that I had the proofs in Vienna. I wrote that portrait 
in Saché, and corrected it at La Bouleauniére' before I had 
seen Madame de Visconti. I have had five formal 
complaints from persons around me, who say that I have 
unveiled their private lives. J have the most curious letters 
on that subject. It appears that there are as many MM. de 
Mortsauf as there are angels in Clochegourde, and the 
angels weep over me, but they are not white.” 

There are a thousand little bickerings of this sort, which 
make me embrace solitude with less pain. Yesterday, the 
29th of September, my sister gave herself the unwonted 


1 Madame de B——’s residence in Nemours. 
2 Epigraph of Louis Lambert. 
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pleasure of coming to see me on her féte-day ; for we rarely 
see each other. Her husband’s affairs are going on slowly, 
and her life, too, is gliding away in the shadow, and her fine 
powers are exhausting themselves in an obscure, inglorious 
struggle. What a diamond in the mire! the loveliest 
diamond I know in France! For her féte-day we exchanged 
our tears, and, the poor little thing, she held her watch in 
her hand; she had only twenty minutes to spare. Her 
husband is jealous of me—simply because she came to see 
her brother on a festive occasion ! 

Well, good-bye. The day is dawning; my candles are 
growing pale. For the past three hours I have been writing 
to you, line after line, wishing you to hear in each the cry 
of a true friendship, although above little passing irritations, 
infinite as Heaven, and incapable of believing that it can 
change, because other sensations rank below it. What is 
the use of intellect if it be not to place something beautiful 
on an elevated rock where nothing can reach it? But this 
would lead me too far. The proofs are waiting; I must 
plunge into the Augean stables of my style, and sweep away 
its defects. My life offers nothing more save the monotony of 
work, which the work itself varies. Iam like the old Austrian 
colonel who used to talk about his grey horse and his 
black horse to Marie Antoinette. I am now on one of them, 
now on another, six hours on ‘‘ Les Ruggieri,” six hours on 
‘T”Enfant maudit,’’ six hours on ‘‘ La Vielle Fille.’ From 
time to time I rise up; I contemplate that ocean of houses 
on which my window looks out, from the Heole-Militaire to 
the Barritre du Tréne, from the Panthéon to the Etoile, 
and, after inhaling the air, I resume my work. My apart- 
ment on the second floor is not yet finished. Sol enjoy life 
in agarret ; I take my pleasure in it, like duchesses who eat 
brown bread by chance. There is no garret in Paris so pretty. 
It is white and coquettish, like a grisette of sixteen. I make 
a sleeping apartment of it to supplement my own in case I 
fall ill, because below stairs I sleep in a passage, in a bed 
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two feet wide, leaving only room to pass. The doctors say 
it is not unhealthy, but I am afraid it is. I need a great 
deal of air; I consume a large quantity of it. Therefore I 
long for my drawing-room, where I shall be settled in a few 
days. My apartment costs me seven hundred francs. But 
I shall not be any longer in the National Guard. The police 
and the staff want to arrest me again under an order for 
eight days’ imprisonment. As I am not going out of doors, 
they will not catch me. My apartment here is taken under 
a different name from my own, and I am going to take up 
my quarters ostensibly in furnished lodgings. 

Well, I wish I could send you some of my courage. 
Find here a thousand tender regards. 


CXY. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Chaillot, October 22nd, 1836. 

I Greatzty needed the letter I got from you to efface the 
worry which your last caused me; for I may say to you 
to-day it gave me much pain by the uncertainty it exhibited, 
and perhaps it may have influenced my answer, although I 
am rather stoical. But, when an affection so devoted, so 
undefiled by the storms of passion, as that of Madame de 
B , has been quenched in death so that there is scarcely 
a trace of it left around us, and when in the midst of fright- 
ful misfortunes the branch to which our beliefs are hanging 
breaks, too, the sky is all very clouded, and there is a heavy 
fall to the ground. 

Then, this letter arrived, full of doubts and reproaches, 
wrapped up in your pretty phrases, while I was in a garret 
which I shall not leave till I owe nothing any longer ; and 
was it not a cruelly comic thing to hear it said of me that I 
was dissipated when I have spent forty nights without 

vou. Il. F 
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taking regular sleep, and when the doctors cannot explain 
how I can stand such labour? They do not see my 
monkish life; they will not believe in it. They are like 
you! 

A frightful misfortune has come to crown my miseries. 
Werdet, who has never had a sou, is going bankrupt, and 
is dragging me into a gulf; for, in order to keep him up, I 
was weak enough to sign bills of exchange, for which I 
received no value, and notes to the extent of thirteen 
thousand francs, which must be met. I have already taken 
my precautions to face this storm. 

To-morrow I shall have changed my abode from the Rue 
Cassini, which I am quitting, never to return there. My 
apartment here is taken in the name of a third person. 
I did this to get clear of the National Guard; thus I shall 
have managed to secure my furniture from seizure; for I 
have to pay five thousand ducats immediately, and I can 
no longer fall back on my own credit or that of my 
publisher. 

Under these circumstances, which have made this month 
of October a real Beresina, I felt a longing to go and ask 
you for an asylum and bread for two years, during which I 
might by working earn the hundred thousand frances I 
require. But my life would have been too much tainted by 
this flight, which, for all that, was urged upon me by the 
most fastidious and upright of my friends. I have been more 
than a match for my ill-luck. In the space of one fortnight 
I have sold fifty columns to the Chronique de Paris for a 
thousand francs, one hundred and twenty columns to the 
Presse for eight thousand frances ; twenty columns to a journal 
called La Revue Musicale for a thousand frances, and an article 
in the Dictionnaire de la Conservation for one thousand 
francs. This makes eight thousand francs in a fortnight. 
I have worked for thirty nights without going to bed, and 
I have written ‘La Perle Brisée” (for the Chronique, in 
which it has appeared), and “La Vielle Fille” (for the 
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Presse, in which it will appear to-morrow). I have done 
‘Le Secret des Ruggieri” for Werdet. In a fortnight will 
appear the two last volumes of the “Etudes des Moours.” 
Thus, my obligations are fulfilled. I have sold for two 
thousand franes my third batch of “Contes Drolatiques ” 
(that makes thirteen thousand francs). Finally I am going 
to contribute “‘ La Torpille”’ and ‘‘La Femme Supérieure ”’ 
to the Presse, and ‘‘ Les Souffrances de l’Inventeur”’ to 
the Chronique. At the same time, I am about to sell 
for eighteen thousand frances the right of publishing “ La 
Torpille ” and ‘‘ La Femme Supérieure ” in book-form along 
with ‘‘Un Grand Homme de Province & Paris” and ‘“ Les 
Héritiers Boirouge,” both commenced, which will give me 
thirty-one thousand francs. Next, having no longer to lean 
on the rotten plank of Werdet, I will contract with a rich 
and solid firm for the last fourteen volumes of the ‘ Htudes 
des Mceurs”’ (from volume xiii. to volume xxvi.), which 
ought to mount up to fifty-six thousand francs for the 
author’s rights, out of which I want thirty thousand 
immediately. If this succeeds, I shall have made sixty-one 
thousand francs, which will save me from everything. Not 
only shall I owe nothing, but I shall have some money. 
But I must work day and night for six months, and after- 
wards at least ten hours a day for two years. 

Rossini said to me yesterday,— 

‘“When I did that myself, I was dead-beat at the end of 
a fortnight, and I had to take another fortnight to get 
better.”’ 

“For my part,” said I to him, ‘‘I have only a coffin in 
prospect to rest in; but work is a fine winding-sheet.” 

You will understand how in the midst of these thousand 
journeyings, of these torrents of proofs, of manuscripts to 
be written, of this fierce struggle, it is horrible to receive 
stones from Heaven instead of sunbeams. You will never 
understand my life; you should be looking on at it. Not 
only have I neither pleasure nor one moment to spare, but 
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T have not been able, since my return, either to take a bath 
or to go to the Opera—two things which are more necessary 
to me (baths and music) than bread. Lverything is decay- 
ing in me in the interests of my brain. It makes me 
shudder. 

Thus, for having three times in my life—I, a weak man— 
wished to interest myself in the unfortunate, and taken them 
up along with me on my horse or in my boat, three times, the 
printer, Jules Sandeau, and Werdet have broken the rudder, 
have sunk the boat, and have flung me, naked, into the 
water. It is at an end; I interest myself in the weak no 
longer; I have too many obligations, which command me 
to employ the cold logic of the strong-box. I shut myself 
up in my labour and my garret. I am becoming more 
solitary than ever. 

See how all society exerts its skill to isolate superiorities, 
how it drives them to the heights! The affections which 
ought to be exclusively kind and tender, and never to pass 
judgment on us, never to make a mountain out of a molehill 
or a molehill out of a mountain, these very affections 
torture us by their fantastic requirements ; they inflict upon 
us pin-pricks on account of trifles; they want faith for 
themselves, they have none for us; they will not put into 
their sentiments that greatness which separates them from 
all other things. They do not abstract them, as we do, 
from all earthly stains. The protection we give to the weak 
only furnishes fresh stages which enable them to precipitate 
themselves all the more quickly into the inextricable diffi- 
culties of material life. Indifferent people swallow the 
calumnies which the envious repeat and which enemies 
forge. Nobody succours us. The masses do not understand 
us ; superior persons have no time to read us or to defend 
us. Fame illumines the tomb; posterity does not give us 
incomes; and I am tempted to exclaim, like that country 
gentleman who in the parliamentary debates hearing con- 


? Barbier, who in 1826 was associated with Balzac as his printer. 
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stant allusions to posterity, rose up in his place to remark: 
“‘T hear a lot of talk about posterity ; I would like to know 
what that unknown quantity has ever done for England.” 

So, you see, cara, that unless miracles are worked on 
their behalf, poor writers are doomed to misfortune in every 
shape. Therefore, I beg of you, do not spare me any of 
your sorrows, your ideas, anything that concerns you, but 
be always indulgent and kind to me. Be sure that every- 
thing I do has a reason and an object, that my actions ara 
necessary / 

There is for two souls a little above others something 
ignominious in repeating to you for the tenth time not to 
believe in calumny. When you told me, in a letter you 
wrote before I got your last three ones, that I gambled, it 
was just as true as my marriage in Geneva! 

Cara, the life I lead does not permit the sweetness of 
friendship to be converted into continual explanations; the 
life of the soul is not a matter for explanation. 

You are always asking me who is Bernard, I have already 
told you: have you not the letter? He is a gentleman 
from Besancon ' who, when I was passing through that town 
on my way to Neufchatel, received me as if it were a distinc- 
tion, and in whom I found talent. As soon as I got control 
of the Chromique de Paris, I sent for him; I advised him, 
directed him with paternal affection, saying that he was a 
man to gallop straight ahead if a horse was given to him, 
and that was true. I thought of making a journal only with 
the aid of superior men. Therefore I have already selected 
Planché, Bernard and Theophile Gautier. I might have 
hunted up others. But there is no more to be said on that 
subject. 

A Polish colonel, who is returning to St. Petersburg by 
way of Warsaw, a Monsieur Frankowski, will bring you the 
scent-box fastened to my watch-chain. It was, you may 
remember, so fragile that the little links used to break every 

1 Charles de Bernard du Grail, the author of ‘‘ Gerfaut.” 
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moment. I have already told you it will be much safer 
attached to a ring, and you will not in that case break it by 
toying with it. Lecointe has tried to make a good job of it. 
You gave me the privilege in Vienna of recalling myself to 
your recollection by such ingenious devices. Let Paris send 
you now and then a few flowers of her industry. Ah! cara, 
if I had not, in the midst of so many sleepless nights, the 
thought that one of these nights-of toil is employed in send- 
ing you a little article, the gold of which, as the man says in 
Walter Scott’s ‘Chronicles of the Canongate,” is earned 
grain by grain to testify to you my gratitude, my labours 
would.be too heavy for me! 

M. Frankowski would have taken charge of my manu- 
scripts, and would have sent them on to you with Polish 
fidelity. But he is afraid of difficulties from the Custom 
House. You have here an actual library. You would be 
proud if you knew the value attached by the magistrates to 
these huge collections of manuscripts and proofs which I 
was forced to show them in my lawsuit with the Revue de 
Paris. The rage for these things actually reached a 
ridiculous pitch. M.de Montholon wanted to pay a hundred. 
francs for one of these orders to print, which you saw corrected 
in Geneva. But a printer who would steal from Madame 
de Hanska a single one of her proofs would be sent packing 
by me. Well, addio. Take good care of yourself. Alas, if 
I only had money! In a few days I must have a month’s 
rest, and I could then go to spend a full week in your 
Wierzchownia. But nothing is possible to poverty, to that 
poverty which every one envies me! 


HONORE DE BALZAC rp 


CAYVi. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Chaillot, October 28th, 1836. 

I RECEIVED your letter (No. 19) addressed to the Widow 
Durand, and ending with a dreadful ‘‘ be happy!”’ I would 
much prefer another wish, though it might not be by any 
means Christian. I write to you in haste to tell you I got 
all your letters, and that there is no reason why I should not 
receive letters from the Rue Cassini because I am in 
Chaillot. 

The Marchesa is avery agreeable little old woman who, 
they say, had Turin at her feet thirty years ago. You are 
not, in spite of your genius for analysis, generous or atten- 
tive ; you use in your letter an infinite number of phrases to 
which I cannot reply ; you even overwhelm me with them ; 
and I must needs read them with folded arms, sealed lips, 
and sick heart! But something was said on this point in 
my last letter. 

You cannot imagine (and I do not want you to be more 
than equal to Madame de C in this respect) that for the 
past sixty days I get up at midnight to go to bed at six in 
the evening. I was not able to take a bath until yesterday, 
for, in addition to my consuming labours, I have consuming 
journeys through Paris, and when one lives in Chaillot, 
these journeys are frightful, and the merest five hundred 
francs earned requires three of them when it is necessary to 
get hold of them. 

I write to you only to say one word. I have filled your 
heart with much uneasiness if you have as great an affection 
for me as I have for you. So now you must know I am 
reaching the limit of so much want. Did I tell you that one 
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day, when my distracted brain led me towards the river so 
much frequented by suicides (these are the things I hide 
from you), I met my lawyer’s former head-clerk, who was 
himself at one time a brother-clerk cf mine. He was the 
chief clerk in the office out of which Scribe and I came. 
This poor young man has, as he says himself, a sacred 
respect for genius (this expression always makes me laugh), 
and he believed I was at the summit of good fortune and 
distinction. As for me, dying though I was, like the Spartan 
boy with the animal gnawing at my entrails, rather than 
betray my poverty, I was weak enough at the moment 
when I was bidding good-bye to so many things to give full 
vent to my overladen heart. I shall never forget the spot 
in the Rue de Rivoli in front of the Tuileries gate. This 
poor fellow, who is, mark you! a man of business in Paris, 
said to me with wet eyelids,— 

‘Monsieur de Balzac, all that a holy zeal can do, expect 
from me. Ionght to speak to you only of results! At any 
rate, 1 will try to save you!”’ 

And yesterday this honest and devoted young man wrote 
to me to say that he had succeeded in obtaining a loan to 
pay off all my debts, thus freeing me from the burden of my 
worries and allowing me time to clear myself entirely from 
them ;—ay, and something even better than this! 

When the lender ascertained the name of the borrower, 
though he had asked at first for ten per cent. and securities, 
he no longer wanted more than five per cent. and a mortgage 
on my works. May those two names be blest! Upon my 
faith, I confess to you, I may escape if the thing can be 
arranged, for I have little faith in luck—I may escape from 
committing slow suicide, from working myself to death ! 

Besides this loan, a company is about to be formed for 
disposing of my works. Iam following up this undertaking, 
about which, I believe, I spoke to you very warmly. It will 
be done col tempo. Thus I owe some forty thousand francs 
which will have to be paid immediately ; but in a very short 
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time I could get sixty thousand. Instead of working eighteen 
hours, I would not work more than nine, and, after fourteen 
years of toil, I should have won the right to come and go 
according to my own fancy. It is too beautiful an outlook 
—I find it hard to credit its reality. 

The five hundred francs you sent, as you did, instead 
of forwarding them some months later, will, between 
ourselves, be useful. Boulanger wants money, and I am 
exerting myself to get him a thousand francs for the 
engraving of the portrait. The wretched miser Custine 
has only given him three thousand franes for ‘“‘ Le Triomphe 
de Petrarque,’’ while my portrait will, in this way, have 
brought him fifteen hundred frances. But shall we get a 
thousand franes from an engraver for the right of engraving 
the portrait? That is what I am striving to do. 

Now here is a serious question; I want you to have the 
original. Boulanger is anxious to have the original exhibited ; 
although I will sit for the copy, never does a copy present 
the indefinable beauty of the canvas, in which the soul of the 
model has been unearthed, scrutinized, and grasped. We 
should, therefore, have to wait, for to the artist my portrait 
is a battle to be won in the presence of all his comrades. 
They are beginning to talk about this picture, which is a 
really magnificent one. The copy will be ready in a month. 
You could get it in January. (You do not always tell me 
how, where, or to whom, and to what address to send it.) 
If you permit me to send you the original, it cannot be 
despatched till after the Exhibition. Ihave had an interview 
with Boulanger; although I sit for it, and he wishes to 
make it just as good, he has always said to me: ‘A copy, 
even though done by the master, is not equal to the original.” 

Let me tell you that my mother, whose name will be given 
in the Salon Catalogue as having ordered the portrait, will be 
quite indifferent as to whether it is the copy or the original 
(this between ourselves). Well, you have time to let me 
have an answer. So give me ananswer on thispoint. The 
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newspapers are beginning now to talk about this portrait. 
The painters say of it obligingly what was said to me about 
‘ Séraphita.’’ I did not believe Boulanger was capable of 
producing such a portrait. Indeed, from an artistic point 
of view, it is masterly. I have told you confidentially all it 
cost me. I buried in it two volumes, which I could have 
written during the last two occasions on which I posed, and 
throughout which I had to stand. I repeat this to you in 
order that you may not again say to a poor worker like me 
the terrible ‘‘ Be happy!”’ to which it only needs to add, 
‘¢ And let me alone! ”’ 

Whatever happens, let me confide to you a very queer 
notion I have: it is that I don’t like my friends to judge me, 
or not to believe that my determinations are necessary. A 
sentiment once discussed ceases to exist just as much as a 
faculty controlled. Why, then, link pettiness with great- 
ness ? 

Since I have added a second sheet to the only one I 
intended to cover with ink and with affection, I have to tell 
you that Werdet has acted in a horrible manner towards me. 
Another disappointment about which I must hold my 
tongue ; another wound which I must bear ; more calumnies 
to listen to calmly! There is no longer a publisher possible 
for me as long as he is a publisher of the publisher race! I 
made every possible sacrifice for that man, and now he is 
killing me, and refuses to take steps to promote our common 
interests. I must lose thirteen thousand francs more and 
still be accused of having ruined a man for whom I made 
use of all my resources, put my plate into the pawnshop, gave 
my signature, &c., and wrote fifteen 12mo volumes and six 
8vo volumes in the course of two years. He is a mere 
child, with no more brains than a sparrow ! 

T must now have the egoism of a man who is not working 
for himself but for his creditors. This is the third trial of 
my life. After this, my experience must be consummated. 
Texpect Werdet again on Sunday. If he had common sense, 
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everything might even still be set right. But he is a real 
child. Since the third month of our acquaintance I had 
gauged the character of the man to whom I had entrusted 
the material interests of my works. But these are hidden 
thoughts which we keep to ourselves. I hoped that he would 
follow my advice; but no! He is a sort of hare-brained 
child, and, into the bargain, he is as intractable as an ass. 
Then, he had the fatal defect of saying “ yes’ and doing the 
contrary or forgetting what he promised to do. 

I am very much annoyed; all this business will give 
circulation to calumnies in which Werdet has already had a 
hand, for he thinks it a convenient thing to say that I was 
the cause of his bankruptcy. 

Well, good-bye. Bear in mind that I cannot read over 
my letters. I have hardly time to write them between two 
proofs. If anything in them shocks you, forgive me for it. 
A thousand tender regards. Do not forget to remember me 
to everybody. Write to me regularly. If you knew what 
one of your letters is to me, in my life of labour, you would 
write to me through charity. 


CXVII. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Tours, November 23rd, 1836. 
Arter the great struggles through which I have passed, and 
about which I said nothing to any one except you, but 
especially after the victory, I felt the need of returning to 
the cara patria, to lie down to rest like a child on its 
mother’s bosom. If you find a gap in my letters, you must 
attribute it to what has just happened, and which will be 
made plain to you in a few words. All my debts are paid ; 
I mean those which worried me. The good fortune which 
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was held out to me in the shape of a loan did not arrive ; 
everything around me has become more grave and more 
inflamed. For the last month especially, summonses, pro- 
tests, bailiffs, all crowded in on top of me, and I really 
believe I could make a big folio volume out of this literature 
of misfortune. 

Then, when the conflagration was blazing around me on 
every side, when everything had failed on me so far as help 
was concerned, when no friend either could or would save 
me, before abjuring France and going to the Ukraine, to 
adopt Russia as my country, I tried one last effort, and this 
effort has been crowned by a success which will redouble the 
rage of my enemies. God grant that you may realize all the 
pangs that are embodied in this simple page; you may then 
indeed take pity on your Parisian moujik ! 

Nothing more shone on my horizon in this great wreck of 
my ambitions, save the wna fides, the principle of which is, 
adoremus in eternum ! 

So I went to look up a speculator named Bohain, who 
brought out the first Europe littéraire, and to whom I 
had rendered some very disinterested services. Without 
delay, he called on the man who had dragged Chateaubriand 
out of trouble, and a capitalist who has been in the publish- 
ing trade for some little time past. Here is the agreement 
which was evolved out of our four heads :— 

(1) I was to get fifty thousand frances to wipe off my 
pressing debts. 

(2) For the first year, fifteen hundred frances a month are 
secured to me. In the second, I can have three thousand 
frances a month, and, in the fourth, four thousand up to the 
fifteenth year, if I give them a fixed number of volumes. 
We are in partnership for fifteen years. The relationship 
between us is not that of author and publishers, but of 
partners. I assign to them the disposal of all my works, 
written or to be written for fifteen years. My three partners 
agree to advance all the expenditure, and to give me half the 
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profits above the cost of each volume. My eighteen, twenty- 
four, or forty-eight thousand francs a year, and the fifty 
thousand paid down, are charged on my share. 

There you have the basis of this agreement which frees me 
for ever from newspapers, publishers, and lawsuits, seeing 
that these gentlemen look after all my rights so far as 
management and sale, &c., are concerned. They share with 
me all the proceeds of my pen as well as the proceeds of the 
sale. It is like a farm divided into moieties, in which 
intellect is the substitute for the soil, with this difference 
exactly that I, the proprietor, incur no expense or risk, and 
that I pocket my profits without any trouble. 

This agreement is a thousand times more profitable than 
that of M. de Chateaubriand, beside whom the speculation 
places me, for I sell nothing of my future, while for a 
hundred thousand franes and for twelve thousand francs a 
year, which will become twenty-five when he publishes any- 
thing (still for life), M. de Chateaubriand has given up every- 
thing. 

I did not wish to tell you anything till the contract was 
signed. The signatures were all completed on Saturday, the 
19th ; I started for Tours on the 20th, and, after one day’s 
rest, I thought of quickly despatching to you this bit of a 
letter scrawled in haste. 

I have no doubt that between now and spring we shall 
employ the means I have discovered to put an end to piracy, 
and, if I travel on this account, God and you alone know 
with what rapidity I shall go to Wierzchownia to tell you 
everything that time, business anxieties, and the narrow 
limits of a letter have prevented me from embodying up to 
the present in my correspondence, stifled by so many 
causes ! 

I am very uneasy about you and yours. It is an awful 
length of time since I heard from you. This isan additional 
torture to aggravate my pangs and sufferings. You at times 
display a cruelty that makes me doubt your affection ; then, 
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when I fancy you are ill, that Anna is making you anxious, 
that—that, &c.—then, my head goes! 

It was all the more necessary for me to come here, 
because the National Guard, on account of which I have ten 
days’ more imprisonment to face, is annoying me horribly. 
The grocers and the gendarmes are on my track. I have 
not been able to go to my dear Italian Opera for fear of 
being arrested. Now, at this moment, I have to finish 
‘‘Tllusions Perdues,’ in order to have done with Werdet 
and the third batch of ‘“ Contes,” and, next, two works for 
the Presse newspaper, and two others for the Figaro. 
After which, my pen will be free, and my agreement will 
begin to take effect. But, as Werdet is very ready to annoy 
me, I must very soon give him this devil of a volume. 

Iam going to have a severe year, for in order to reach a 
tolerable situation I must finish all my pen owes, and 
besides show my partners what would amount to the matter 
of ten volumes. Till then, I shall feel miserable. 

After I have killed all my Janissaries (my creditors) I 
must, like Mahmoud, introduce an immense reform into my 
dominions. So here I am in my garret, having paid up 
everything, abandoned the Rue Cassini, kept no servants 
save Auguste and a groom, and made up my mind never to 
dine in the city and to continue my Carthusian existence for 
three years. 

I left Paris so precipitately that I have neither the sacred 
seal nor the autograph, which ought to demonstrate to you 
all the perturbations attending my triumph. 

In three days’ time I will go, I think, to Rochecotte, to 
see the Duchesse de Dino and Prince de Talleyrand, whom 
I have never seen, for you know how much I long to see the 
clever turkey-cocks who plucked the eagle, making him fall 
into the ditch of the House of Austria. As for Madame de 
Dino, I have already seen her at Madame d’Appony’s. 

IT have just completed “‘ L’Enfant Maudit” this very morn- 
ing. You will no longer recognize this rough piece of gold; 
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it has been chased, mounted, perfected, and adorned with 
pearls. Read it in the “ Etudes Philosophiques ”’ with ‘‘ Le 
Secret des Ruggieri” and “‘ Un Martyr,”? and ask yourself 
what a head of iron was needed to fight, to write, and to 
suffer all at the same time. I wrote “La Vielle Fille” in 
the midst of these worries, these struggles, these preoccu- 
pations. 

Have you, then, any day, prayed to God for me with all 
the energies of your beautiful, ingenuous soul, in order that at 
last I may obtain a kind of tranquillity, for I none the less 
owe the sums I owed before. But I have not now to seek 
for the money ; the mode of payment teaves me all my time 
and takes away from me my vexations. I spare you the 
details of the agreement, which has been carefully examined 
oy my lawyers and men of business, people who are very 
devoted to my interests, and who regard it as a good and 
honourable arrangement. 

You cannot believe how much I miss the bulletins of 
your contemplative and solitary life, how much I am 
interested in it, and what peace that contemplation sheds 
on my agitated life. You are very unkind to leave me 
without a letter from you or, if not, you must be sick, and 
in either view I feel pain at the thought that you are ill or 
that your affection is growing less. 

Well, good-bye. I only wanted to tell you one thing— 
that there is a truce between misfortune and me. But once 
I begin writing to you, the pen no longer feels heavy 
between my fingers. I wish you a thousand delights in 
your life, for these wishes and this letter will, I expect, 
arrive on Christmas Day. A thousand kind regards to M. de 
Hanski, and kiss your dear Anna on the forehead for me. 

I am going back to my corrections, for I must have the 


1 “Te Martyr Calviniste.”” An impression of this work was, in fact, 
commenced for this edition of the ‘‘ Etudes Philosophiques,” which 
was not continued. It appeared for the first time in the Siécle under 
the title of ‘‘ Le Camus” only in 1841. 
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‘“‘Tllusions Perdues”’ finished by the 10th of December, in 
default of which, I shall once more be plunged into lawsuits. 

La Grenadiére has now slipped out of my hands; but the 
cruel event which weighed me down this year has made me 
lose interest in this poor cottage. I could no longer live there. 
I am in treaty for a vineyard, which would enable me to 
build without expending much money. Once more, a 
thousand wishes full of you. The third batch of * Contes 
Drolatiques’’ signed ‘‘Des Haux-Vives’”’ will be out in a 
month. How are you to have it? 


CXVIII. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Paris, December Ist, 1836. 

I HAVE come back from Touraine from which I wrote you 
the letter of a man of business. You know at the moment 
when this letter is hurrying on its way that you need not 
have any more anxiety about the financial situation of the 
monk of Chaillot. I kneel humbly at your feet, and beg of 
you to grant me a plenary indulgence for all the tears I have 
poured forth up to this time. 

You made me smile when you blamed me in your kind 
letter (No. 20) for not reading attentively what you write. 
If I read the Holy Scriptures as attentively, I should sit 
beside Saint Jerome, and, if I read my own works as 
attentively, they would have no defects. You tell me I 
do not answer certain things in your letters. On that point 
I can only again be silent. 

But, before everything, business. Poor Boulanger is a 
poor but proud artist, a man of noble and kindly nature. 
As soon as I had money, I brought him the five hundred 
francs, acting as if I had got the sum from some other 
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person, for perhaps he would not have taken it from me. 
Now that this no longer concerns me alone, there is no 
hurry, and to have done with this question, all that is 
necessary is to send me a bill of exchange on MM. 
Rothschild for the same amount to my order. Now that 
you have sent me the address of the banking house,' it is all 
right. You will receive the picture after our Exhibition, 
which is to open in February. I have not the courage to 
leave only the copy to be exhibited. Poor Boulanger would 
die of disappointment. He saw there a whole future. 
Since I wrote to you many severe critics have come to look 
at his work, and have all placed it above many other 
portraits. A question has arisen as to getting an engraver 
of only average ability to engrave it. Planché came to see 
Boulanger, and advised him to reject with scorn the 
thousand francs offered to him, and to wait for the effect 
which the portrait was going to produce in the Salon, 
declaring to him that he would then have the best engravers 
and a more substantial sum at his command. There is in 
it a blend of Titian and Rubens. The copy will be 
substituted for the original for my mother, who will not 
notice the difference (this in strict confidence) and who does 
not much care about it. You will then have the picture in 
which Boulanger has put forth all his strength, and for 
which I have had to give thirty days’ sittings. 

What a misfortune that I cannot send you the beautiful 
frame which I have brought from Touraine, and which is 
being regilt. I got it for twenty francs, and there must 
have been two hundred francs paid in days’ wages, fifty 
years ago, to the wood-carver who made it. 

Since writing to you, I have been very ill. All these 
pangs, these discussions, these labours and fatigues, brought 
upon me in Saché a nervous and sanguineous attack. I 
have been a whole day at death’s door. Plenty of sleep, 


1 The Halferine Banking House at Berditchef, to which the portrait 
was to be addressed. 
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and the Saché woods for three days have set me up 
again. 

There is, in your letter, a reproach which, between our- 
selves, is grave with respect to an evening at the Opera. 
After the sorrow which fell upon me, you must know me 
very little if you did not think my mourning is eternal and 
unsleeping, that it follows me in my joys, in my labours, 
wherever I go. Oh! for mercy’s sake, be the only one in 
this world who touches this wound in my heart, and never, 
never touch it roughly! My affections of this nature are 
immutable ; they are in a part of my heart and soul which 
nothing else can reach. There was no place except for two 
sentiments of this kind, and it was necessary that the first 
should have ended thus, in order that the second should have 
its full force, and now it is infinite. What is the good of the 
power with which I am invested if I cannot create within 
myself a sanctuary always pure and ardent, into which 
external agitations never penetrate. The image placed on 
the summit of the rock, pure and inaccessible, will never 
descend, and, if it did descend of itself, it cannot prevent its 
place from being marked. 

From this point of view, whether I go to see ‘“‘ Guillaume 
Tell,’ or remain weeping by our own fireside, all is quite 
immutable in this centre where so few words penetrate. 
But, dear, pray remember that I am not worldly, that I am 
so little of a worldling that my slightest step assumes a 
gravity that frightens me. Still, once more make use of 
your analytic mind, and ask yourself, by putting down on 
paper the dates of my works, in what time I could do them, 
if I permitted myself a pleasure, an evening party, or any 
other distraction. Since the winter opened, and that is two 
months, I went twice to the Italian Opera, and twice with 
Madame Delannoy, Madame Visconti being absent. 

Now, if I have succeeded in avoiding financial anxieties 
henceforth, I have changed these cares into continual work. 
The ten days a month which this material struggle cost me 
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will be employed in work, and in order to gather the fruits 
of this arrangement, I must not, for eighteen months, quit 
my garret, which you consider so healthy. It is not go. 
The dormer-window is too high up. I have no view from 
it. As soon as I can, I will go down to work in the second 
floor, where the air is better and more abundant. 

Every other person except myself would be terrified by 
my pen obligations. I must, three months hence, contribute 
“ La Haute Banque” and ‘“‘ La Femme Supérieure”’ to the 
Presse, ‘‘César Birotteau’’ and ‘‘Les Artistes” to the 
Figaro, publish this month the “ Illusions Perdues”’ and 
the third batch of the ‘‘ Contes,” and have ready by April 
the ‘“‘Memoires d’une Jeune Mariée,”’ without taking into 
account what I have to do in the third and fourth parts of 
the ‘‘ Etudes Philosophiques.” Believe me, the man who 
accomplishes such big tasks does not descend to paltry 
amusements. For the past three years I have not taken a 
penful of ink without seeing your name, for chance led me 
to preserve one of your visiting-cards; I put it under my 
inkstand. You cannot realize that since then I have never 
grown satiated with the infantile joy of seeing your name 
wedded to all my thoughts. I know now that I put it there 
in order to be able to write your name and address 
accurately. And you accuse me of having read your letters 
badly! You understand that I respect too much the pure 
affection which you permit me to feel for you to talk to you 
about things which I regard with contempt; in the first 
place, I would look like a fop, and you know whether I can 
be accused of foppery. 

Seriously, I live a great deal at Wierzchownia. I am 
interested in everything you tell me—your visits to your 
neighbours, your daily occupations, your park extending 
from right to left: all these things engage my attention. 
Read this just as I write it, with a childlike heart; these 
things are my business, as perhaps you and M. de Hanski 
make my affairs yours, deploring each night my worries, now 
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at anend. If you are now in grief, I am grieved; when 
your letter is gay, I am gay. Solitude produces this lively 
exchange of affections. The soul has a capacity for 
living just on the plane it likes best. Certainly, it needed 
the desire to be with you at least in a picture to enable me 
to pass over the loss of thirty days, which Boulanger 
required from me. You alone are in the secret of my affairs, 
as in the secret of what Madame de-B was tome. You 
alone understand my sorrow, and the loss which can never 
be repaired, for here the sky is inclement, ‘‘is too high,” as 
you say in Polish, and you are too far away. But keep for 
me in its completeness and without any diminution that 
affection which makes me less sad in sad hours and more 
joyous in joyous hours. Bear in mind that mine is a life of 
toil, that I am not in the secret of the hubbub I cause, that 
the emotions of fame do not touch me, that I live on a little 
hope and sunlight in a hidden nest! 

Madame Mar’s autograph is addressed to me. It had to 
say to her part in ‘‘ La Grande Mademoiselle.’ There is 
the mystery quite simplified. As soon as I get George 
Sand, I will send her to you. But I would like you to get 
Aurore Dudevant also, in order that. you may be able to 
have the same woman under her two forms. 

Continue, I beg of you, to tell me all you think about me 
without heeding my complaints. You are right; any pain 
is preferable to dissimulation. But, seriously speaking, I 
see that you follow your first impulse too much. You are— 
pardon me for saying so—violent and impetuous, and in 
your first outburst of anger you are capable of breaking 
things without reflecting whether they can ever be mended. 
I have written “seriously” to give weight to my pleasantry. 
Do not, then, ever let yourself be deceived by the chatterings 
of calumny. Why,if I were told with regard to you that 
you had married Alexandre Dumas, don’t you think I would 
have laughed heartily, even though I felt annoyance at 
seeing so beautiful and noble a life made the subject of tittle- 
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tattle? Yes, seriously, I am always grieved at seeing 
calumny brush past the forehead of a lovely woman, 
although it leaves no trace there. On that subject I am as 
absolute in my views as M. de Hanski. We men can fight 
our battles; we can take a lofty flight, which places us above 
the fooleries of the press and the slanders of society. But 
you! you, who live calm and solitary within the enclosure of 
an house, without our Forum and our sword, truly it pains 
me to learn that a woman to whom I am indifferent has 
become the object of calumny, and even ridicule. From 
you to me, you know whether in my judgments I am moved 
by the narrow views exhibited by writers and artists when 
they are speaking of their comrades. For my part, I live 
far from all these things. Well, D—— is a worthless fellow, 
a mountebank, and, worse than that, a man without talent. 
I have again been offered the ‘‘ Cross,’’ and have refused it. 
I flattered myself that the post would bring you more 
quickly than anything else the letter in which I told you 
about the end of my money troubles, which gave you so 
much anxiety. Have I given you sufficient proof of friend- 
ship in telling you what I concealed from the whole world ? 
Now I have only to tell you about my labours. I beg of 
you, read the letter as if it were the day on which it was 
written, and know that nothing can prevail against her to 
whom it is addressed. It saddened me when, with regard 
to the joy set in the iron of this work, you spoke of lost 
hopes! But we shall explain all these matters, for, if I 
have accomplished my tasks by the month of May or June, 
I shall take wing towards your vast plain, and you shall see 
your white moujik otherwise than in a picture. Then you 
shall find him famous, for I shall have published ‘‘ César 
Birotteau,” “ La Torpille,” the third batch of the ‘‘ Contes,” 
the ‘Illusions Perdues,”’ ‘‘ La Haute Banque,” ‘‘ La Femme 
Supérieure,” and the ‘‘Memoires d’une Jeune Mariée,” 
which will be grand and beautiful pictures added to my 


gallery, 
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What a noise has been made about “‘ La Vielle Fille,” 
and when you laugh on reading this you will ask yourselves, 
are not the journalists of France a nice-mannered lot,—the 
infamous men I know! 

I can scarcely tell you much that is new about my life, 
for my life simply consists of eighteen hours’ work in the 
garret where there is a bed (I never go out), and six hours’ 
sleep. My health will require great. care, for it is beginning 
to be seriously affected by toil and the anxieties to which I 
have been a prey, and what I say is founded on grave facts. 
I must humbly submit to medicine, otherwise I shall soon 
be destroyed. 

Apart from an author’s conceit, read ‘“‘ Le Lys” again ; 
the work gains by re-reading. But I am under no delusion 
as to blemishes that are in it still, and which will disappoint, 
although the angel who is no more has declared it to be free 
from defects. 

You must not forget, dear, that ] have to paint everything, 
and that each subject requires different colours. You 
cannot describe Madame Carman, the Chevalier de Valois, 
Suzanne, and Du Bousquier, in the same style as you would 
Madame de Mortsauf, especially before a mob of envious 
critics, who say you are getting worn out if you do not show 
variety in yourself. 

You send me wishes for my happiness; only pray to God 
to give me strength for work and resignation. Solitude 
with hope—such is my life; it is that of the Fathers in the 
desert. Work is the staff with which I walk, indifferent to 
everything save the thought which is enshrined in the sanc- 
tuary. Una fides. Outside this, there are only distractions 
with which the heart has nothing to do—I mean the 
elevated heart, which is full of bitter experience, but in 


1 First published in La Presse from October to November 4th, 
1886. ‘‘La Vielle Fille” did not appear in book form till February, 
1837. The MS. was offered to the Countess Giudoboni-Visconti in 
December, 1836. 
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which dwells a sacred hope. You are not familiar with this 
vast domain ; if you were, you would not chide me. 

In “Illusions Perdues”’ there is a young girl named Eve, 
who is, in my eyes, the most charming of my creations. 

Well, good-bye. Here is half a day stolen from proofs, 
business transactions, and labours. But when I am writing 
to you, I see you again as if I were perusing the “ Almanach 
de Gotha,” in the Maison Mirabaud, and when I think of 
that halt which I made in the midst of my sorrows, it seems 
to me that all is gold around me, that I have nothing 
to do. 

I will tell you another time of the visit I made to Madame 
de Dino and to M. de Talleyrand six days ago at Roche- 
cotte, in Touraine. M. de Talleyrand is astounding. He 
has two or three marvellous spouts of ideas. He gave 
me a cordial invitation to go and see him at Valencay, and, 
if he lives, I shall not fail to go. I have still to see 
Wellington and Pozzo di Borgo, to complete my collection 
of antiques. 

Anna’s dog is always on my desk. I want to tell you that 
her horse wishes to be remembered to her. A thousand 
kind regards to all the inhabitants of your kingdom. Are 
your affairs going on well? Is M. de Hanski getting clear 
of worry? Are his enterprises succeeding? You shut me 
out too much from the details of your routine as land- 
owners. 

When you think of it, draw up for me some itineraries, so 
that I may go and see you. I have my reasons for knowing 
the different roads which lead to your residence. 

Well, good-bye once more, and a thousand tender wishes 
to all belonging to you. I am in a state of apprehension 
when you are on roads where there are wolves and Jewish 
coachmen. 

I gave Boulanger his final sitting this week. As soon as 
I have finished ‘Illusions Perdues”’ I will write to you; 
till then I shall be absorbed night and day. 
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I send you a very rare autograph, for Gérard never 
writes. 


CXIX. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Paris, December 2%rd, 1836— 
January 15th, 1837. 
To-pay I had a great stroke of good luck. There came to 


me somebody I had not seen for an eternity, and who gave 
me so much pleasure that I remained all day in a reverie 
talking to this person. I could never get tired of doing so. 
My visitor had taken a long but auspicious journey, and is 
not a bit changed. Do you not find that there are some 
beings in whom there dwells a greater portion of our lives 
than there is in ourselves? You will realize this some day. 
I don’t wish you to love this person better than you love 
me; but you cannot prevent yourself from cherishing kindly 
feelings, if it were only on account of my fanatical attach- 
ment to my visitor. So good, so persistent, so great, so 
high-minded, so true, so artless, so pure a being belongs 
indeed to those who serve as a contrast to all we see. I 
cannot prevent myself from telling you of my delight as if 
you knew the person, and I suppose I am only talking Greek 


1 Here is this letter :— 

‘* Paris, November 27th, 1836. 

‘Monsieur de Balzac will have the kindness not to judge of the value 
we attach to his interests by the slightest delay in this note. Made- 
moiselle Godefroy is better, thank God, but we have been many days 
cruelly tormented. 

“‘We shall always regret that misunderstandings come to add to our 
privations. We thank him in the meantime for his kind intentions; 
in case of there being an alternative, I beg of him to ask himself who is 
the person that best appreciates his friendship; I venture to think 
that his choice will not be unfavourable to hig devoted and very 
affectionate servant, 


‘CB, GGRARD.” 
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to you. Pardon my foolishness. There are, as Chérubin 
says, moments when we talk to the air, and it is better to 
talk to a sympathetic heart.’ 

Then this good day came to me in the midst of the hardest 
labours, for I have to finish ‘ Illusions Perdues”’ on pain of 
summonses and lawsuits, at a moment when I am jaded with 
the toils of this trying, this very trying year ! 

I received, a few days ago, your letter (No. 21). I have 
many things to tell you; but time! when one is required to 
pay fifty francs for every day’s delay. At last I see the 
moment when I can escape from this foul abyss; my wings 
are tired of hovering above it. 

You say so little to me about ‘‘ La Vielle Fille” that I 
see the work must have displeased you. Say so fearlessly, 
and I will tell you my views. 

Tt will be hard to form an estimate of the ‘Illusions 
Perdues.”” I can only give the beginning of the work, and 
as in the case of ‘‘ L’Enfant Maudit,” three years will elapse 
before I can resume it. I have still ten days’ work, eighteen 
hours a day to fulfil my obligations under the Béchet 
contract. Next, I must finish “La Haute Banque” (one 
volume) for the Figaro and an article for the Gazette 
Musicale. ‘Till then no peace, truce, or rest (Ah! I forgot 
the third batch of the ‘‘ Contes’) or trips, or Ukraine. And 
yet I had contemplated bringing your portrait in person. 
If you hear some cracks of a whip in your courtyard, cracks 
of a French whip, don’t be too much astonished. I want a 
month at least of complete separation from ideas, fatigues, 
in fact from France altogether, and I long for Wierzchownia 
as an oasis in the desert. It is only I who know how much 
good Switzerland did me. It is only money-questions that 
can stop me. 

‘‘T have deceived myself in my estimate of my debts. 


A way of informing Madame Hanska of the arrival of her portrait, 
which she had just sent him. It was a copy of a miniature executed 
by Daffinger in Vienna in 1836. 
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They set them down for me at fifty thousand. I wanted 
fourteen thousand more, then seven thousand for a guarantee 
I imprudently gave Werdet. But I feel that the stage and 
two good works will save me. I must, in order to write two 
plays, hide myself in some desolate spot, unknown to every- 
one, where I am a stranger to all; and this is why I should 
like to be one or two months buried in your snows. The 
more snow there was, the happier I should be. But these 
are senseless projects in the face of the heavy cables I see 
fastened around me here. 

I have been interrupted by a summons with reference to 
the last part of the “ Etudes des Murs.” No; it needs an 
iron head to resist the torments of my life. I declare to 
you it would make lunatics of strong men. 

January 15th. 

I have received another letter from you, in which you 
display uneasiness about the letters which you have written 
tome. Be without fear, I have received them all. 

The interruption of this letter is very easily explained. I 
was ill the whole time. In the end I got what I seemed to 
be looking for, and inflammation of the bowels, which is 
scarcely better even now. I am still ailing, but not very 
much. I have been constantly suffering, and was greatly 
alarmed lest my poor brain might also get inflamed, after 
such a painful year, painful in every respect, full of such 
crushing labours and cruel emotions, full of so many 
worries. Finally, though as yet I can only digest milk, Iam 
better, and am going to resume my toil. 

‘‘Tllusions Perdues’”’ appears this week. I have an 
appointment on the 17th to put an end to all the claims of 
Madame Béchet and Werdet. So there is one cause of 
annoyance the less. Iam going to set about writing “ La 
Haute Banque” and ‘‘ César Birotteau’’; and I shall after 
that have little trouble in liberating my pen. All will then 
be settled. I shall enter upon the execution of my agree- 
ment, which only requires from me six volumes a year— 
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and this to me will be an oasis as soon as I am freed from 
the vexation of my financial struggle. As for the fifteen 
thousand franes which I owe still, I am going soon to try 
and realize the sum with some play. Besides, I have always 
hopes from the London speculation. But henceforth I will 
never count on anything but realities. 

Your last letter did me good, and for that I thank you. 
I was in that state of quiescence caused by forced confine- 
ment in bed, and the details of your life enchanted me. I 
thought you were very fortunate in being alone. Do you 
understand that, in spite of my illness, I was tormented 
more than ever by business? All is now going to be 
calmed. I shall have nothing to do any longer save to 
work, dear preacheress. You speak words of gold, but these 
words of yours have no other merit except to tell me more 
elegantly what I say to myself about myself. You also 
attributed to me little faults which I do not possess, in order 
to give yourself the pleasure of scolding me. Nobody is less 
extravagant than I am; nobody is willing to live more 
economically. But bear in mind that I work too hard to 
concern myself about certain details, and that positively I 
prefer to spend five or six thousand francs a year than to get 
married for the sake of regularity; for a man who under- 
takes what I have undertaken either marries for a calm 
existence, or accepts the poverty of La Fontaine or Rousseau. 
For mercy’s sake never speak to me about my want of order, 
for it is the consequence of the independence in which I live 
and which I wish to preserve. 

To free myself in this way from all care coming from men 
or women who weary me with the subject, I have given out 
my programme, and I have declared that though I have passed 
the fatal age of thirty-six, I wanted a wife suitable to my 
age, of the noblest descent, well-educated, sprightly, rich, 
and able, too, to live in a garret as well as to play the part 
of an ambassadress, without being ready to submit to the 
impertinence of Vienna—like a lady you know—or to 
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complain of being only the wife of a poor man whose work 
is books, that I wished to be specially adored, married for 
my faults rather than for my few good qualities, and that 
this woman was to be large enough in intellect to understand 
that in the life of two there must be that sacred liberty which 
makes all proofs of affection spontaneous and not the 
outcome of duty, seeing that I abhor duty in all that 
concerns the heart. But, when this phoenix, the only 
woman who can render the author of the ‘‘ Physiologie de 
Mariage ’ unhappy, is found—then I will consider the matter. 
So now I have been living in perfect tranquillity, but not 
without. weariness. When the imagination and the brain 
are fatigued, my life is harder than it was in the past. 
There is a gap in my existence which makes me sorrowful. 
The friend I adored is no longer here. Every day there are 
a thousand occasions for lamenting her eternal absence. 
Would you believe that for the last six months I have not 
been able to go to Nemours to carry away from it things 
that ought to be in my sole possession, and that every 
week I say to myself, ‘‘ Will it be this week?” This 
melancholy fact will paint for you my life as it is. Itis 
still the furious, perpetual combat. Ah! how I long for the 
liberty of going and coming! No; I was in a convict cell! 
Yes, I am sorry you did not tell me your opinion on “ La 
Vielle Fille.” Iresumed my labours this morning; and it 
was in obedience to the last words that Madame de B 
ever wrote to me. She found in that work [one passage] 
which made her write to me :—‘‘I can die; I am sure you 
wear on your brow the crown I wanted to see there. ‘Le 
Lys’ is a sublime work without blot or defect. Only the 
death of Madame de Mortsauf does not need her horrible 
regrets ; they injure the beautiful letter she wrote.’ 
Therefore, to-day, I have piously effaced about a hundred 
lines, which, according to many people, impaired that 
creation. I have not regretted a single line, and each time 
my pen has passed over one of them, never has the heart of 
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man been more strongly moved. I believe I see that great 
and sublime woman, that angel of affection before me 
smiling on me as she used to smile when I used that 
strength so rare which consists in lopping off a limb and 
feeling neither pain nor regret in correcting, in vanquishing 
one’s self. 

Oh! cara, continue to give me those wise counsels, so 
pure, so disinterested. If you know with what religious 
fervour I believe in what true friendship says ! 

This advice came to me some days after the enormous 
labours required by those figures in themselves enormous. 
I waited six months, so that my own critical judgment 
should be exercised on my work. I read the letter with 
tears ; then I resumed my work, and I saw that the angel 
was right. Yes; we must only let regrets be suspected. 
It is only the Abbé de Dominis, and not Henriette, who 
should be made to utter the words, that sentence in which 
everything is said: ‘‘ She accompanied with her tears the 
fall of the white roses, which crowned that head of a 
married Jephthah’s daughter, and which fell one by 
one.” 

Religion alone can describe this situation chastely, 
poetically, and with oriental melancholy. 

Besides, what is the use of Madame de Mortsauf’s will 
when she speaks so violently at her death? It is true in 
nature, but false in a figure so idealized. There are other 
defects still in my work. They are in the character of 
Félix. The spite of fashionable people has pointed them 
out to me; but it would be very difficult to obviate them. 
I try to do so; but the character of Félix is sacrificed in this 
work. More skill is needed to re-establish it. Neverthe- 
less I shall achieve my object. 

Cara, I have still at least seven years’ labour, if I want 
to accomplish the work I have undertaken. It needs some 
courage to embrace such a life,—above all, when it is bereft 
of those pleasures a man longs for the most. Age is 
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advancing! I have in my soul a little of that rage which I 
have taken away from Madame de Mortsauf. 

Good-bye, I am going to read your two last letters over 
again to see whether I have in this—so dislocated owing to 
interruptions—forgotten to answer you on any point, and I 
will see whether there is any incident in my own life to 
relate to you. 

I have still absorbing labours for three or four days ; for I 
am finishing the “ Illusions Perdues”’ and it is a battle up to 
the closing pages. 

We have suddenly lost Gérard. You will never have 
known-that marvellous Salon. What homage rendered to 
the genius and goodness of heart, to the intellect of this man, 
was his funeral. All who were at it were celebrities, and 
the Church of Saint Germain des Prés was not able to con- 
tain them. 

The leading nobleman and the leading painter’ of King 
Charles X.? have speedily followed him. There is something 
pathetic in this fact. 

I will write to you on the day whenI have finished the 
terrible twelve volumes which I shall have written between 
our meeting in Neufchitel and this year. Why can I not go 
to see you and to close this work as I began it, in the light of 
your beautiful forehead ? 

Well, good-bye. Colonel Frankowski is still here. This 
annoys me, for you will not be able to get your pretty scent- 
box, which is charming. It has been for the last three 
months on my chimney-piece. Well, addio. Heaven grant 
that I may go to Germany on the business which is bringing 
me to England. We should see each other in February. I 
would not mind two hundred leagues. If I go to Stuttgard, 
I shall go to Wierzchownia. 


You know all I have to say to our little world of Ukraine. 
The painter, Francois Gérard, who died on the 11th of January, 
1837 


2 The Duc de Maillé, peer of France, died in the beginning of 
January, 1837. Charles X. died on the 6th of November, 1836. 
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Good health to all especially ; it is the wish of these who 
have been ill. 
Good-bye till Sunday; I shall make an examination of 
conscience so as to forget nothing you wish to know. 
P.S.—This is my enemy, Saint Beuve.? 


CXX. 


To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Paris, February 10th—February 12th, 1837. 

I RECEIVED your last letter so sad in tone, in which you tell 
me about the illness and the convalescence of M. de Hanski 
from his attack of the grippe. As far as my own health is 
concerned, except that there is no apparent danger, I have 
the same news to tell you. Nearly the whole month of 
January has been swallowed up in an attack of very severe 
cholerine, which has deprived me of all energy and of all my 
faculties. Then, when I had got over this almost ridiculous 
illness, I became a victim of the grippe, which kept me in 
bed ten days. 

So you have taken up the calling of a sick-nurse, cara, and 
M. de Hanski has been ill to the point of keeping to his bed so 
long. Go, then, into the deserts of the Ukraine to live there 
a patriarchal life! If I jest, it is because I imagine that, 
when my letter reaches you, his convalescence will be at an 
end, and all will be well with both him and you, for I do not 


1 Here is the note addressed to the Marquise de Castries :— 
‘‘ This Monday morning. 

“‘Mapame,—I do not wish to appear to be forgetful of Monday, 
though I cannot profit more by it to-day. I have been ill for some 
days, and can scarcely crawl. 

“TJ have sent on the MS. to Monsieur Buloz, but I do not yet know 
his sovereign decision. 

‘Accept, I beg uf you, the assurance of my most respectful and 


devuted regards. 
‘* SaintE-BEUYVE.” 
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ignore the nursing work you have done, and I know how 
fatiguing it is. While watching by a patient’s bed in this 
way, the limbs swell, and cause dull pains that go to the 
heart. I have nursed my mother. 

Fortunately, before my grippe I had finished the last part 
of the ‘‘ Etudes des Meeurs,” for God knows into how many 
difficulties I was about to be plunged. So here are the first 
twelve volumes of the ‘ Btudes,’*commenced at the time of 
my visit to Geneva in January, 1834, ended in January, 
1837. 

Iam much disappointed at not being able to pay you a 
short visit after the accomplishment of one of my hardest 
tasks. You have accompanied ‘‘ Hugénie Grandet”’ with a 
smile; I would have liked to have found the same smile 
after ‘‘ Illusions Perdues”’ at the beginning and the end of 
the race. You are quite right, you who knew all the injuries 
that my labours exercise over my life, to let fall into a bottom- 
less pit all the foolish things that are said about me, whether 
they come from a princess or from a fishwoman. Why, 
people have come to ask if it were true that I had married one 
of the Elsslers—a dancing-girl !—I, who cannot endure any of 
the persons who set foot on the stage! So, in Paris, in my 
own very city, two paces away from me, the most astounding 
stories are told about me. Some describe me as a monster 
of dissoluteness and debauchery, others as a dangerous and 
wicked animal that ought to be hunted down. I cannot tell 
you all they have said about me. I am also a great spend- 
thrift ; sometimes a yielding man, at other times an intract- 
able man. 

But let us put aside this silly talk. It is bad enough to 
have it weigh on me. It would be too much to make it 
press heavily on our dear correspondence. 

So now I am freed from the most odious contract, and the 
most odious people in the world. The last part has appeared 
some days ago. It contains ‘“‘La Grande Bretéche,”’ 
rearranged, that is to say, in a better framework than that in 
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which it was originally, and accompanied by two other 
adventures. Next “La Vielle Fille,” which is one of my 
best things (in my own opinion), but which has stirred up 
against me a heap of newspaper criticism. But Du Busquier 
is as fine a picture of men who were in public life under the 
Republic, and who became Liberals under the Restoration, as 
the Chevalier de Valois is of the old men left of the age of 
Louis XIV! Mademoiselle Cormon is, it seems to me, a very 
original creation. These are figures almost inaccessible to the 
novelist on account of the slender hold they enable us to take 
ofthem. But these difficulties are so little appreciated that I 
admit having in such cases worked according to my own whim. 

‘‘Tllusions Perdues”’ is the introduction to a more elabo- 
rate work. These barbarous publishers, urged by purely 
financial considerations, absolutely insist on their three 
hundred and sixty pages, whatever they may be. ‘ Illusions 
Perdues’”’ required three volumes; there are two more to be 
written which are to be called ‘Un Grand homme de 
Province a Paris,” and which will later on form a portion of 
the ‘‘ Illusions Perdues’’ when the first twelve volumes are 
reprinted, in the same way that ‘‘ Le Cabinet des Antiques ” 
will serve as a conclusion to ‘‘ La Vielle Fille.” 

I am now going to be engaged on the last thirteen 
volumes of the ‘‘ Etudes des Mceurs,” and I hope to have 
them finished in 1840. 

You will notice a considerable lapse of time between my 
last letter and this; but it has been caused by the 
prostration which, though not attended with danger, 
accompanied my two slight attacks of illness following 
closely on one another. I thought the one would save me 
from the other, but it was nothing of the kind. I am even 
still very unwell. I have a cough which obstructs my 
breathing horribly ; it is killing me and shattering me. 

I am dining to-morrow with Madame Kisseleff, who has 
promised to introduce me to Madame Z , of whom you 
have so frequently spoken to me, that I solicited this dinner 

VOL. II. H 
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before my attacks of the grippe at a beautiful ball given by 
Madame Appony, to which I went. It is the only one, for 
be assured I go nowhere. I only attend Madame Appony’s 
big evening parties, and that rarely too. Ino longer go to 
the Opera. I no longer dine out, except in the case of those 
dinners which one cannot refuse without being left friendless 
some day, such as that of the Sardinian ambassador, for 
instance. But, apart from these occasions, I have not been 
outside my own abode ten times in six months. 
February 12th. 

T have had to leave off finishing my letter for two days; 
I had some business to attend to, for I have still enormous 
difficulties with reference to the rest of the debts which I 
have been unable to pay. Madame Z was not at the 
dinner ; she had an attack of the grippe the night before. 
This grippe stops everything. There are more than five 
hundred persons affected by it. I have it still. We had 
Bernard, Madame P: *s adorer ; then Madame Hamelin; 
next, the Pole, who seeks treasures by means of som- 
nambulism ; and a young girl who is a cousin of Madame 
Kisseleff, and who squints a great deal, and also Saint- 
Marsan. The dinner was pleasant enough. The night 
before I had met Madame Kisseleff at the house of Princess 
Schonburg. There was a discussion about beautiful hands, 
and Madame Kisseleff said to me that we knew the most 
beautiful hands in the world: this was a reference to you, 
and in my self-consciousness I reddened up to the ears very 
innocently, for I find in you so many beautiful qualities and 
something so magnificent in face and figure that I could not 
have told at the moment what sort of hands you had, and I ~ 
coloured at my own ignorance. I only know that they are 
small and plump. 

I am just now furiously writing a play, for this is my 
only hope of salvation. I must live by the stage and my 
prose concurrently. It is called ‘La Premiétre Demoiselle.’ 
I have selected it for my first appearance, because it is an 
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entirely middle-class subject. Picture to yourself a house 
in the Rue Saint-Denis, like ‘La Maison du Chat qui 
pelote,” into which I will impart a dramatic and tragic 
interest of an exceedingly violent character. Nobody has 
yet thought of bringing on the stage the husband’s adultery, 
and my play is based on this serious phase of our modern 
civilization. His mistress is in the house. Nobody has yet 
thought of making a female Tartuffe, and his mistress will 
be Tartuffe in petticoats; but the sway of ‘the head lady” 
over the master will be more easily conceived than that of 
Tartuffe over Orgon, for the means of domination are much 
more natural and comprehensible. 

‘In contrast with these two passionate figures there will 
be an oppressed mother and two children, equally the 
victims of the perfidious tyranny of ‘‘ the head lady.’’ The 
eldest daughter thinks it necessary to wheedle this 
personage, who has a friend in the house, for the cashier is 
sincerely attached to her. The tyranny becomes so odious 
to the daughters and their mother that the youngest girl, 
animated by a feeling of heroism, wishes to free her family 
by sacrificing herself. She resolves to poison herself, and 
nothing can stop her. The attempt fails, but the father, 
who sees how far his children will go, perceives that his 
mistress can no longer live under his roof, and, after this 
attempt, every bond in the household is broken. He sends 
her away, but in the fifth act, he finds it so impossible to live 
without this woman, that he takes a portion of his fortune, 
leaves the rest of it to his wife, and flies off with his 
mistress to America. 

These are the main outlines of my play ;' Isay nothing to 
you as to details, which are as original as the characters, 
which have not in my opinion been introduced into any 
other play. There is the scene of the judgment pronounced 


1 This play, which has never seen the light, bears to-day the title 
of ‘‘ L’Kcoles des Menages.” 
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by the family on the young girl; the scene of the separation, 
etc. 

I hope to have it finished by the first days of March, and 
to see it produced in the beginning of May. On its success 
my journey largely depends, for the day when I shall owe 
nothing more, I shall have the liberty for going and coming, 

or which I have long sighed. 

I am awaiting with a very lively impatience a letter telling 
me how you are yourself and M. de Hanski. As soon as I 
have completed my works and put an end to my wretched 
entanglements, you will know by a letter in which I will 
tell you whether I am satisfied with my play and my latest 
compositions, which are yet to be done and which will 
consume my nights and days for two months, for it is 
necessary that I should write immediately for the Figaro, 
‘César Birotteau,’’ and for the Presse, ‘‘ La Haute Banque,” 
and two rather important books, and lastly the third batch 
of the ‘‘ Contes.”’ 

Addio, cara. Be always confident in your own ideas, and 
march courageously along your path. It seems to me that 
all trials have their goal and their recompense ; otherwise 
human life would be ridiculous. As for me, the last 
pleasure I told you of with regard to the unexpected arrival 
of this friend has shown me that all the sufferings through 
which I have passed were a just requital for taking so great 
a pleasure. There must needs be such things in every life. 

Well, good-bye. This time I am sending you a precious 
autograph—Lamartine—and you will see that the verses 
are selected so that they may not be ridiculous in a collection. 

I am going to set to work, and when you read ‘“ Illusions 
Perdues,” there will be already something new in it. 

You know all I have to say to you about you and yours 
But you will never imagine enough for yourself unless you 
let yourself go on these journeys which one makes in the 
evening by the chimney-corner, and in which one likes to 
enter into the hearts of his friends. 
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CXXI. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Florence, April 10th-13th, 1837. 

In one month, I have very rapidly run through a part of 
France, one side of Switzerland, Milan, Venice, and Genoa, 
and, after having been detained in a lazaretto by inadvertence, 
here Iam for the last two days in Florence, where, before 
seeing anything whatsoever, I hurried to Bartolini’s to see 
your bust. The desire of seeing Venice and my quarantine 
has made me exceed the few days I was at liberty to take 
on that trip, and have made me really regret not having 
gone to you. But the weather did not permit it, nor the 
state of my finances. 

As soon as the publication of the last part of the “ Etudes 
des Mceurs’’ was finished, my energies all of a sudden gave 
way. It was necessary to take some recreation, and I fore- 
see that this will be the case every four or five months. My 
health is wretched, and fills me with alarm,—and I only say 
this to you. My mind is affected by it. I am afraid of not 
being able to complete my work. Everywhere the want of 
happiness pursues me, and takes away from me the taste for 
the most beautiful things. Venice and Switzerland are the 
two creations, the one human and the other divine, which 
up to the present appear to be beyond all comparison, and 
to get beyond the range of ordinary data. Italy seems to be 
a land just like any other land. 

IT have travelled so quickly that nowhere have I been able 
to write to you. My thoughts entirely belonged to you, but, 
as for pen and ink, they filled me with horror. The loss I have 
sustained is immense. The void it leaves me might be filled 
up by an existing friendship, but, in spite of your letters, 
grief has come from afar to attack me every hour, especially 
during my labours. I have missed that other soul, who 
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gave me counsel, who saw everything, who had been the 
point of departure of so many things. I begin to despair of 
a happy future. Between that soul absent for evermore 
and the hopes to which I cling in the sweetest hours, there 
is, believe me, a gulf over which I remain incessantly sus- 
pended, and very often the dizzy sense of misfortune rises 
up to my head. Hach day carries away with it a shred of 
that gaiety which has assisted me in overcoming so many 
difficulties. This journey is a sad trial. Iam alone, with 
my energy gone. 

You will probably get my statue in Carrara marble and 
half life-size, that is, about three feet high, and wonderfully 
like me, before you have the copy of that villain Boulanger, 
who, after the Exhibition in May, will require two or three 
months to complete it. I am vexed at this. He has had 
five good portraits for which he has been well paid, and an 
order from Versailles for a painting of a hundred and twenty 
feet in length, which absorbs his attention, and, as a friend, 
he lets me wait. So perhaps I shall bring the portrait to 
you myself, for, as it is impossible for me to work more than 
four months successively, in August I shall start for the 
Ukraine, for Hungary, and the Tyrol, and shall come back 
by Dresden. It will, no doubt, be at Wierzchownia that I 
shall write my first play. 

I have heaps of things to tell you. But, before every- 
thing, in return for my statue, 1 beg of M. de Hanski to 
send me a few words giving permission to Bartolini to make 
a second copy of your bust. If M. de Hanski grants me 
permission, I shall ask Bartolini to make it half-size, in 
order to put it on my table in the study where I write. 
Such are the dimensions I prefer for my statue, and every 
artist, even Bartolini himself, thinks it more favourable for 
physiognomy ; it has more expression, and it is better that 
the imagination should have to enlarge a head, rather than 
find it in its exact proportions. 

This statue has been a work of affection, and it bears the 
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stamp of it. It has been made in Milan by an artist named 
Puittinati?; he would take nothing for it. I had much 
difficulty in paying the expenses and the cost of the marble. 
But Iam going to bring him to Paris with me; I will show 
him Paris, and give him an order for a group of “ Séraphita 
ascending into Heaven between Wilfrid and Minna.” The 
pedestal will be composed of every species and of every 
terrestrial work of which she is the product. I will put 
aside two thousand francs a year during the three years its 
execution will occupy, and that will be enough. 

Venice, which I have seen only for five days, two of which 
were rainy, has delighted me. I don’t know if you ever 
noticed in the Grand Canal, next to the Palazzo, a little 
house with two Gothic windows; the entire facade is pure 
Gothic. Every day I have made it my business to stop in 
front of it, and I have often been moved to tears by it. I 
conjured up a picture of the happiness which two persons 
might have there, dwelling there unknown to all the world. 
Switzerland is dear, but in Venice so little money is needed 
in order to live! The house would not cost as much as two 
years’ rent of the Villa Diodati which you have so much 
admired on account of Lord Byron. It is just sufficient for 
a little household, such as would be that of a poor poet 
occupied in the hours which he must steal from bliss, to 
keep it always in equal strength. The summers might be 
spent on the Lake of Garda in a little house like this. 
Twelve thousand francs a year would supply this luxury. 
May the angel who has so fatally flown away forgive me for 
it, but, now that all is over, I may tell you that the happi- 
ness to which nature puts an end while we are living, is not 
complete happiness. Twenty years’ difference, and even 
more, are too much. We must beable to grow old together, 
and it has been possible for me before this house to desire 
the ten years I have had, but with a woman who would be 
what she was, with youth superadded. 

1 Balzac subsequently dedicated ‘‘ La Vendetta” to him. 
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The future and the past, then, are melted in the same 
sensation, which is like that of Tantalus, for certainly I alone, 
I feel convinced, am an obstacle to that beautiful life. My 
engagements are, for at least two years more, an obstacle in 
which honour is at stake, and when I remember that in two 
years I shall be forty, that up to that age my whole life will 
have been labour, that this labour wears out and destroys, it 
is hard to believe that one can still be the object of a passion. 
Yes, however preservative maybe the ice which study heaps 
up around us, each new exercise of thought adds to our white 
hairs, and so when the night comes, I may find myself with- 
out any flowers in my hands. Ah! believe me, a poor poet 
as sincerely loving as I am, has shed very bitter tears before 
this little house. 

Yes, I cannot betray either Madame Delannoy, that 
second mother, who has entrusted to me as much as twenty- 
six thousand franes, or my mother, whose life is mortgaged 
on my pen, or those gentlemen who have just invested in 
my inkstand nearly seventy thousand francs. Ah! if lam 
able to gain two months’ tranquillity at Wierzchownia, and 
if I can write there one or two good plays, all will be 
changed in my life! These two months so precious I have 
just wasted, you will tell me, in travel; but I started on 
that journey only because I was without ideas, without 
energy; my brain exhausted, my soul cast down, worn out 
by my latest struggles, and, believe me, they have been 
horrible, frightful! There was a day of despair when I 
went to seek for a passport to Russia. There was no longer 
any course open to me except to go and ask you for a shelter 
for a year or two; abandoning to fools and to my enemies 
my reputation, my conscience, my life, which would have 
been worn and tarnished until the day when I should come 
back to triumph. But if people only knew where I was— 
and they would know—what would they not have said? 
That prospect made me halt. I can assure you of this, now 
that the storm is quelled, and that I have only a few more 
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efforts to make to enjoy peace. During this month, if my 
soul is not refreshed, at least my brain has recovered its 
strength. I hope, on my return, that ‘César Birotteau,”’ 
the third batch of ‘‘ Contes,” and “ La Haute Banque,” will 
raise my name for you to the stars; higher than it was in 
the past. Already I am possessed with a nostalgia of my 
inkstand, my study, and my proofs. That which, when I 
was leaving, excited nausea in me, now smiles upon me. 
Then, the recollection of the little house in Venice will give 
me courage; it makes me realize that, once I am free, 
fortune will be of no consequence, that by writing one book 
a year, I shall have enough, and that I may unite work and 
happiness in that Villa Diodati on the water. 


April 11th. 

I have just seen some of the rooms in the Pitti Gallery. 
Oh, that portrait of Margherita Doni by Raphael! I 
remained gazing at it stupefied with wonder. Not Titian or 
Rubens or Tintoretto or Velasquez—no other painter’s 
brush can reach such perfection. I have also seen the 
«Pensiero,” and I can quite understand your admiration. 
I had great pleasure in looking at what you admired two 
years before. I have grasped your ideas about it. I will 
visit the Medici Gallery to-morrow, though I have not seen 
the whole of the Pitti, and I see clearly that one should 
spend months in Florence, while I have only a few hours. 
Economy compels me to return by Leghorn, Genoa, Milan 
and the Splugen. It is in reality the shortest route, though 
long in appearance, for one can get from Florence to Milan 
in thirty-six hours, and from Milan by the Splugen one has 
only forty-nine stages in order to reach Paris. Again, by 
this route I will be able to see Neufchatel once more, and I 
confess that I have a tender affection for the street and the 
courtyard where I had the happiness of meeting you. I 
shall again see the fle Saint Pierre and the Orét, and your 
house, and next I traverse anew that route through the 
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Val de Travers which seemed to me so beautiful when I saw 
it first. 

Now I am kept’ here at the mercy of a steamboat, which 
may call for me to-morrow or in six days’ time, for it is very 
irregular. If I had not been placed in quarantine in that 
most horrible lazaretto, which I would not have considered 
good enough as a prison for brigands, I should have had 
time to take a full survey of Florence. I went yesterday to 
the Cascines where you used to take your walks; but it was 
not a fine day. Bad weather has pursued me everywhere ; 
everywhere snow and_rain; but my troubles began with 
the loss of my travelling companion. I was to have had 
Gautier with me, that man whose talent you admire; he 
arranged to share with me the expense of the journey; he 
could have written a serious pendant to his ‘“‘ Voyage en 
Belgique ;’’* but the necessity of conducting the Exhibition, 
and giving an account of every spoiled picture in the Louvre, 
have obliged him to stay in Paris. Italy has lost by this, 
for he was the only man capable of saying anything fresh 
about it and thoroughly understanding it. But when I am 
taking a second trip there, he will come with me. We will | 
select a more suitable time. 

I met Frankowski twice, first at Milan, then at Venice; 
he will bring you, or send you, my annual souvenir. Hach 
time our acquaintance ripened. I believe him to be a man 
of honour and perfect integrity ; he is a Pole of the good old 
stock, and full of chivalrous sentiment. You have it in 
your power, that is to say, M. de Hanski has it in his power, 
to render him a great service. You have, I believe, some 
property the management of which is difficult, and which 
has, up to the present, been mismanaged by the unfaithful- 
ness of successive stewards. Well, I understand that this 
worthy colonel is at his wits’ end to find a means of 
livelihood, for he came to France to see what he could do 
there with a novel. He certainly must have exhausted his 

1 Published in Balzac’s paper, La Chronique de Paris. 
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resources to land in a country where publishers every year 
reject the manuscripts of three hundred novels. He has 
formally applied to me for a letter to M. de Metternich. as 
if I could have any influence with the Prinée, whom, as you 
know, I never saw. However critical this state of affairs 
may be, if M. de Hanski had the intention of sending an 
honest man to look after his distant property, to make it 
profitable, by giving a fair share to whoever would enhance 
its value, in short, if he wished to make a last attempt, he 
would save a married man who is, I am sure, secretly in 
despair about his position, and who would blow out his 
brains rather than fail in the most severe delicacy. In case, 
then, he should think of giving a trial to this colonel, write 
me a line; I will then write to Frankowski to know 
whether this post would suit him, and when he has given 
me an affirmative answer, I shall give him a note to M. de 
Hanski. Besides, the time occupied by this correspondence 
will bring us to the period of my journey to Poland, and he 
will not be without use as a guide in your country. Iam 
convinced that by taking this step M. de Hanski will be 
doing a good stroke of business and at the same time a kind 
action. I have even had an opportunity of studying the 
colonel, and, moreover, M. de Hanski is himself too 
prudent not to study his fellow-countryman. When you 
see Frankowski, say nothing at all to him about the letter 
he asked me for Metternich, for he did so in a letter full of 
wild despair, and I am so familiar with the despair of an 
honest man struggling with misfortune that I divined every- 
thing. I even wish my suggestion to reach you in time. 
But in any case one should always save an honourable man 
from the terrible pain of thinking one has only taken an 
interest in him through compassion. In my mind that 
feeling is always free from anything that can inflict a 
wound, but others are not supposed to know that. If 
everyone could see my heart, what merit would I have in 
opening it to those I love? So then, after I have explained 
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these matters to you, you will read what I have said here 
to M. de Hanski, and he will do what he thinks proper. 
But in any case it is better to get an honest man to manage 
his property well than to sell it, for, having regard to the 
improvement in the value of land in Europe, there is no 
doubt that all who own it, no matter in what part of Hurope 
they happen to be, will in a few years have an immense 
amount of capital. 

Good-bye till to-morrow, cara. Not expecting to be 
detained in a lazaretto, and believing I would not be more 
than a month travelling, I gave directions to have my letters 
kept for me, so that I have not had any news about you 
since the end of February. Would you believe it? this 
seemed to meso hard that in Genoa I asked whether there 
was any vessel going to Odessa, and I was told it took a 
month to go from Genoa to Odessa. So then I gazed up 
towards the point in the sky which must be above the 
Ukraine, and I sent thither my sad farewell. At that 
moment I would have been capable, if it did not require 
twelve days to reach Odessa, of going to see you and not 
coming back to Paris without my play. And then I thought 
of my debts! What a life! Fame, when I have it, and if 
I have it, will never compensate me for all my privations 
and all my sufferings ! 

I saw yesterday at La Pergold a Princess Radzyvill and 
a Princess Galitzin (who is not Sophie). So there must be 
many Princesses Radzywill and Galitzin. There was also 
a Countess Orloff, who had been an actress in Paris under 
the name of Wentzell. I hoped to be able to use my dear 
incognito ; but, as in Milan and Venice, I was recognized by 
strangers. Then I met the husband of a cousin of Madame 
de C. and Alexandre de Perigord, son of the Duc de Dino. 
Fortunately I came to Florence ‘as a rogue and a vagabond,” 
as they used to say about the trips to Marly. I have neither 
clothes nor linen, nor anything one requires to go into 
society, and so I preserved my dear independence. 
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April 13th. 
I have seen the Medici Gallery, but in great haste. One 


must come back here, if one wants to study art. A letter 
from the consul in Leghorn has just informed me that there 
is no steamboat before the 20th, and I must be in Paris 
between the 20th and the 25th. Then there only remains 
for me to take the mail-car, and start in a few hours. I am 
closing up my letter which I was anxious to make longer, and 
I will write again from Milan, through which I am passing 
and in which I will have a halt of two days, for I am going 
by Como and the Saint Gothard. 

Good-bye, cara contessina ; I hope all at home with you 
are quite well, and that I shall have good news from you in 
Paris. At the moment when I am writing this letter, if 
Frankowski is a good man, you ought to have my little 
souvenir. In a few months I shall have the happiness of 
seeing you, and that hope will make life and time easier to 
bear. Remember me to all, and permit your moujik to send 
you the expression, by no means new but always gaining 
strength, of his devoted affection, accompanied by a thousand 
tender thoughts. 


OXXII. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Paris, May 10th—15th, 1837. 
Here I am back again.’ I amin perfect health, and my 
brain is so much invigorated that I feel as if I had never done 
any literary labour. I found three long letters from you 
‘which gave me the greatest delight. I fished them out of 
the two hundred that awaited me and read them while 


1 Balzac returned to Paris on May 8rd 
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taking a bath to refresh myself after a fatiguing journey, 
and truly I set more store on that hour than on my entire 
journey. Before I begin writing again, I am going to treat 
myself to the pleasure of a very long talk with you. 

In the first place, cara carina, get into that beautiful 
forehead, which glows with such lofty intelligence, that I have 
a blind confidence in your literary judgment, that in this 
respect, I make you the heiress of the angel I have lost, 
that what you write to me immediately becomes the subject 
of long meditations, and that, therefore, I am expecting from 
you by return of post a criticism of ‘‘ La Vielle Fille,” such 
as the dear mentor I once had, and whose voice re-echoes ever 
in my ears, knew how to produce, that is to say, you will 
read over the book, and, page by page, with the most 
painstaking exactitude you will point out to me the images, 
the ideas which displease you, telling me whether I ought 
to expunge and replace, or only modify. Show no pity or 
indulgence. Go at the task boldly. 

Cara, would I not be unworthy of the friendship you are 
good enough to entertain towards me if I exhibited in the 
intimacy of our correspondence the wretched littleness of an 
author? Therefore, let me beg of you once for all to refrain 
from long eulogies. Tell me in three tones; it is good, 
beautiful, magnificent; there you will have the positive, 
comparative, and superlative, each of which is in its own 
way so grandiose that I blush to offer them to your censure. 
But they are still so far from kind praises you sometimes 
address to me that they are modest—a thing that would 
seem strange to a third person. Be, then, I implore of you, 
concise in eulogy, and very elaborate in criticism; even 
take time for reflection; do not write to me immediately 
after your first perusal of the book ; if you knew how much 
critical talent there isin what you tell me about my play, you 
would feel proud of yourself. But you leave that sentiment 
to your friends. Yes, Planche could not have been more 
sound, and you have made me think so seriously that I am 
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now occupied in remoulding my ideas on the work. Remem- 
ber, carina, that I am sincere in everything, and especially 
in art, that I possess none of that paternal foolishness 
that puts such a cruel bandage over the eyes of so many 
authors, and that, if ‘‘ La Vielle Fille’ were poor, I would 
have the courage to withdraw it from the list of my writings. 

At the moment I am writing to you, you ought to have 
received the dear souvenir I have so frequently caressed on 
my desk while I have been trying to evolve my ideas. 

I laughed heartily at what you told me about the heiresses 
of Warsaw; and this very story you have told me has been 
invented and circulated also at Milan. It has been doggedly 
maintained there that I had married an enormously rich 
heiress, the daughter of a silk mercer. There is no story, 
however ridiculous, of which I am not made the subject, and 
I will amuse you very much by telling you about these 
things when we meet. 

I got M. de Hanski’s letter two days ago at Rothschild’s, 
and the five hundred francs were at Rougement de 

“Lowenberg’s. The portrait has been just returned by the 
Museum; Boulanger will make a copy of it in a few weeks, 
and it will be sent so as to reach you soon. You shall have 
the original, which enjoyed the greatest success at the Salon, 
several critics have regarded it as one of the most beautiful 
modern paintings, and it has given rise to controversies 
which must have enchanted Boulanger. I am very sorry 
that the admirable frame I dug out of a corner of Touraine 
cannot adorn your gallery; but we must submit to the 
severe regulations of the Custom House. The statue will be 
in your hands nearly at the same time. No doubt you 
will have a small press made on which you can rest the 
statue, and you will shut up in it the enormous collection of 
manuscripts you have belonging to me, so that knowing 
much of the man’s heart, you will also have his works. I 
shall be in this way entirely at Wierzchownia. 

Your three letters, read one after the other, bathed my 
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soul in pure and sweet affections, as the natal water of the 
Seine refreshed my body, and I needed far more to read over 
those pages covered with your adorable little handwriting 
than to take a rest. 

Meanwhile, I had a horribly fine journey; it is a good 
thing to have taken it. But it was like our route from 
Russia; happy is he who has seen the Beresina, and finds 
himself on his legs, safe and sound! I passed the Saint 
Gothard with fifteen feet of snow on the paths I traversed, 
seeing that the route was not even visible by means of the 
tall posts which indicate it, and that the bridges thrown over 
the torrents could no more be seen than the torrents them- 
selves. Iwas several times near perishing, in spite of eleven 
guides. I ascended the Saint Gothard at one o’clock in the 
morning by the light of a glorious moon; I saw the sunrise 
gleaming on the snow. It was a thing a man should see 
once in his life. I descended so rapidly that in half an hour 
I passed from twenty-five degrees below freezing point, 
which was the temperature at the top, to I know not how 
many degrees of heat in the valley of the Reuss. I 
experienced the horrors of the Devil’s Bridge, and about 
four o’clock I crossed the Lake of the Four Cantons. You 
see I abandoned the route by Berne and Neufchatel. I 
came back by Lucerne and Basle. I travelled along by 
Ticino and Como. I assumed that this route would be an 
economy of time and money, and, on the contrary, I had an 
enormous expenditure of both. But I had something for my 
money; itis a superb journey. It only remains for me to go 
again next summer, and see those beautiful scenes under a 
new aspect. Thus, my excursion has been like a dream, but 
a dream in which the thing that dominated was the face of my 
faithful companion, of whom I have already spoken to you, 
whom it gave me so much pleasure to look at, and who never 
suffered from the cold.' 


1 An allusion to Madame Hanska’s portrait, which he always carried 
about with him. 
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So here I am now back at my labours; I mean to 
bring out in rapid succession ‘César Birotteau,” “La 
Hemme Supérieure,” and ‘“Gambara;” I shall finish 
‘‘Tilusions Perdues,”’ then ‘‘ La Haute Banque,” and ‘“ Les 
Artistes.” After that I shall fly to the Ukraine, where 
perhaps I shall have the good fortune to write a play which 
will terminate my financial struggles. Such, cara contessina, 
is my plan of campaign. 

May 11th. 

I have been very egoistic; I began by talking about 
myself, answering the first things that struck me in your 
letters, and I ought to tell you in the first place how happy 
I was to see you relieved of the painful but noble duties of a 
sick-nurse, which you discharged so bravely and so success- 
fully. You have reproached me for the harshness I displayed 
in a remark made by me, and in this way you gave me great 
pain. This remark was, believe me, only the expression of 
my desire to see you perfect, and perhaps my desire was a 
senseless thing, for contrasts may be necessary in a charac- 
ter. However this may be, I will never again complain, 
even though you blame me unjustly, bearing in mind that an 
affection so sincere and of such long standing as ours can 
only be disturbed on the surface. 

We are going, no doubt, to publish a new number of 
‘Etudes Philosophiques,”’ the one which contains “Les 
Ruggieri.” I have just re-read this production of mine, and I 
notice that it shows the traces of the state of misery in which 
I was as well as the mental feebleness caused by overwork. 
There will be need for a great deal of retouching in it. I 
have no idea of what people say of this poor preface of a 
book which I have called ‘“ Illusions Perdues.”’ I am going 
to write the sequel to it, and to complete the work. 

Your monotonous life tempts me much, and it is exactly 
after having travelled so much that the accounts you give of 
it please me. I owe to you the only laugh more or less 
Homeric that I have enjoyed for a whole year when I read 

vou. Il. I 
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of the fib you told the Countess,’ and when I read her letter 
with its tid-bits of sugary eloquence. I have no faith in this 
woman’s truthfulness, and indeed I don’t know how to 
answer her letter, for I am as stupid when my heart is empty 
as when it is full. 

May 13th. 

T have now been here a full week, and all that time I have 
been making vain efforts to resume my labours. My head is 
not equal to any intellectual strain ; I feel that it is brimming 
over with ideas, and that I can get none of them out of it. I 
am incapable of concentrating my thoughts, and forcing 
them to view a subject in all its aspects, and determining its 
bearings. I don’t know when this mental giddiness will - 
stop, but perhaps what I want is to get back to my 
accustomed swing. When a workman has put aside his 
tools for some time, his hand has got divorced from the use 
of them. He must renew this fraternal bond generated by 
habit which links the hand to the tool as well as the tool to 
the hand. 

May 14th. 

I went last night to see ‘‘ La Camaraderie,’’ and I found a 
lot of cleverness in the play. Scribe knows the business, but 
not the art of play-writing. He has talent, but he will never 
have genius. It was a fortunate evening for me. I met 
Taylor, the Royal Commissioner to the Théatre Francais, 
who has just brought from Spain, at the cost of a million 
francs, four hundred splendid pictures. Well, in the course 
of a few minutes, it was agreed that he would undertake to 
get accepted, rehearsed, and played, a play of mine at the 
Théitre Francais without disclosing the name till the time 
came for mentioning the author, giving me as many 
rehearsals as I liked, and sparing myself the worries 
accompanying the reception and representation of a piece. 
Now, what am I to do? Oh, how many conversations I 
would want to have with you, for you are the only person in 


1 The Countess Potocka, Madame Hanska’s cousin. 
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whom Ihave faith, nowthat Iam bereft of that soul who raised, 
watched, and strengthened my efforts. Yes, the persons 
whose hearts are as noble as their birth, who have contracted 
the habit of beautiful sentiments and of lofty associations of 
every kind, these only are my critics. It is now some time 
since I have become habituated to thinking with you, putting 
you second in my ideas, and you cannot believe what delight 
I experience in once more beginning, after the gap made by 
my trip, to write out for you the daily record of my thoughts, 
for there is no need for me to give you an account of my 
emotions. In spite of certain melancholy passages, you are 
well aware high-placed souls change little. Like the spirits 
of the mountains I have lately gazed on, they are sometimes 
veiled in clouds, the sun sheds its light upon them in different 
ways; but the snow that covers remains always bright and 
sparkling. 

I went to see Boulanger yesterday. The picture has been 
sent back to him from the Exhibition. He requires more 
than twenty days still to do the copy which I want to give 
to my mother, and the portrait will be on its way to 
Berditchef in the first fortnight in June, so that you will 
have it before the statue. 

Well, good-bye for to-day, for I must examine my thoughts 
about the stage, and set about exploring the dramatic limbo, 
in order to know to what I am going to give life or death. 
This matter is of the utmost importance to my financial 
interests, and is of serious moment so far as my literary 
reputation is concerned. To-morrow I will seal my letter 
and send it onto you. If I have failed to write to you during 
my journey, you will find by the frequency of my letters that 
I mean to repair the omissions. 

May 15th. 

It is the eve of my féte-day, a poor ftte-day still, for my 
financial affairs are not in a nice condition. The law with 
respect to the National Guard will compel me to take a 
violent part, that of settling down in the country two leagues 
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away from Paris ; but, this time, I will go to live in a house 
of my own. Then I will be forced very seriously to do my 
sixteen hours’ work a day for three or four months. If, at 
any rate, the notes I signed for that poor fool, Werdet, do 
not bring me some trouble, I will be nearly easy in my mind 
as to my financial affairs. 

Well, good-bye till you hear from me soon again. You 
will receive another letter from me this week. A thousand 
tender wishes to you, and remember me to all about you. 

I will answer M. de Hanski’s letter this week. 


CXXITI. 
To Mapame Hanska, WiERZzCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Paris, May 20th—May 29th, 1837. 

I am writing to you on getting up, for this is my birthday, 
and I will spend the whole day with my mother and sister. 

God knows I would be glad to hear from you, and yet I 
cannot, through my own fault, for you impart into corre- 
spondence the law of retaliation by not writing to me during 
the period when I did not write to you. But that is very 
wrong. Iam a man, and have many trials to undergo. At 
this moment, for instance, I have to work whole days and 
nights to extricate myself from the embarrassment in which 
Iam plunged. Werdet has sent in his statement of affairs, 
and I find myself sued on the notes I signed to accommodate 
him, just as he signed notes for me, with this difference, that 
I paid up those he signed for me, and he did not pay up 
those in which I went security for him. 

You cannot imagine how crushing this last misfortune 
has been. My business agents all tell me this is the time 
for me to travel. 


To travel, when I have to write (1) ‘La Haute Banque,”’ 
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and (2) ‘“‘ La Femme Supérieure” for M. de Girardin’s 
journal, the Presse, (3) ‘‘César Birotteau”’ and (4) ‘Les 
Artistes” for the Figaro, (5) “‘Gambara” for Schlesinger’s 
paper, La Gazette Musicale, and (6) the conclusion of 
the third batch of ‘Contes Drolatiques” for Werdet’s 
liquidator—six works demanded all at the same time by the 
four persons who are entitled to them, and representing 
fifteen thousand francs in cash, all of which has been paid 
except five thousand francs. 

In order to pay my most pressing debts, I have taken all 
the money my new publishers gave me; they do not begin 
their payments to me each month till I have given them two 
unpublished octavo volumes, and it requires at least three 
months to write the six works demanded of me, then three 
months to write for them their two volumes, so that I am 
six months without resources, without any means of getting 
money. Fortunately my brain is in a healthy condition, 
thanks to my recent trip. 

Té is an ill-omened birthday. I commenced by dismissing 
my three servants, giving up my apartment in the Rue 
des Batailles; but I don’t know whether the landlord 
will be willing to break the lease. Finally, I made a 
heroic resolution to live, if necessary, as I lived in the Rue 
de Lesdiguiéres, and to see at last the end of my domestic 
poverty, so lowering to one’s sense of integrity. 

Talking of poverty, I wrote to you from Florence, im- 
pressed by the complaints of one of your fellow-country- 
women; pray, don’t be vexed with me; tell M. de Hanski, 
if you have spoken to him about it, that since the experience 
I have recently had, I have wisely determined to be answer- 
able for nobody with respect either to money or to morality. 
Let me regard everything I said about this man as null and 
void, and, just as I have recommended him to M. de Hanski 
through your gracious mouth, I now beg of that gentleman 
to do nothing on his behalf. Do not impute to me thought- 
lessness, but ignorance, Later on, I will explain to you by 
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word of mouth the cause of this change. It is the present 
which makes us go back on the past. 
May 28rd. 

Boulanger has written me a horribly ungrateful and free- 
and-easy letter. He does not want to make the copy he has 
undertaken to make, which has grieved my mother and my 
sister. The packer is at this moment making the case for 
my portrait ; it will be despatched in a few days, and I shall 
address it, as M. de Hanski in his letter directed, to MM. 
Halperine at Brody, to be conveyed without delay by 
diligence, for neither Rothschild nor Rougemont de Lowen- 
berg would care to take charge of such a cumbersome case, 
and the colour-merchant, who is entrusted with the packing, 
has assured me that he had in this way sent the most 
precious pictures. This is quite enough about my effigy. 
It is one of the best efforts of the school. The most jealous 
painters have admired it. I am glad you will not be dis- 
appointed after having waited so long. I shall send you a 
note to let you know the exact day when I am putting it in 
the diligence, and the road by which it will be conveyed, 
for on that point I mean to follow the advice of the agent 
charged with its transmission. 

I have induced my mother to go to Switzerland, and live 
for two years in Lausanne. The spectacle of my struggle 
and that of my brother is killing her. She sees us always 
labouring without any pecuniary result, and she suffers 
dreadfully without realizing the strength imparted to us by 
the material conflict. 

If you knew all I have done for Boulanger, you would feel 
a little of the bitterness with which this treason has flooded 
my soul, for if he had not trifled with me a whole year, you 
would have had the portrait six months ago, and now the 
thing has become ridiculous. 

May 24th. 

Here I am, then, as you have often desired to see me. I 
have broken with everybody, and I am going in a few weeks 
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to live in an unknown garret, having cut off all the roads 
around me. I have recapitulated my labours, and I have 
enough of them on hand for four years, without completing 
the entire series of the ‘‘ Etudes des Mceurs.”’ My monastic 
habit must not be a lie.'’ I have now only two things to live 
for: work, and the hope of finding all my secret desires 
realized at the close of that work. To anyone who can 
live by these two inspiring forces, life is still grand, and if 
in the solitude to which I am returning I do not find again 
that great-souled Madame de B——, whom Laure to-day 
calls my Josephine, at least it is not Marie Louise who will 
replace her, but the sublime hope, the sole companion of 
a poet in the throes of labour. This journey, by recruiting 
my brain, has renewed my youth and redoubled my strength, 
which I needed to accomplish my latest tasks. 

I have just finished a work which is entitled ‘‘ Massimilla 
Doni,’”’ and the scene of which is in Venice. If I can 
embody all my ideas just as they presented themselves to 
my mind, it will certainly be as astonishing a book as ‘‘ La 
Peau de Chagrin,” better written, more romantic, perhaps. 
I am going now to tell you anything about it. ‘‘ Massimilla 
Doni” and ‘‘ Gambara ’”’ are, in the “ Etudes Philosophiques,”’ 
the apparition of Music under the double form of execution 
and composition, submitted to the same test as Thought in 
Louis Lambert; in other words, the work and its execution 
are killed by the superabundance of the creative principle, 
which dictated to me the ‘ Chef-d’ceuvre inconnu’”’ with 
respect to painting—a study which I re-wrote last winter. 
You are going to have two parts of the “Etudes Philo- 
sophiques,’’ on which the labour expended has been 


enormous. 
May 28th. 


I have just concluded a letter study entitled ‘‘ Le 
Martyr,” and this, together with ‘‘ Le Secret des Ruggieri ’’ 
and ‘‘Les Deux Réves,” completes my study of the 


1 His costume for Boulanger’s portrait of him. 
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character of Catherine de Medicis. I have commenced 
writing ‘“‘La Femme Supérieure” for the Presse, and in a 
few days I shall finish ‘‘ César Birotteau.” All this only 
applies to the manuscript, for I shall next have to carry on 
the battle of proofs. From this you may see that my ideas 
about the stage are drowned in the flood of my debts and 
my labours. 

As soon as I have got through my manuscripts, I shall go 
to Berry to write, at Madame Carraud’s house, the third 
batch of ‘‘ Contes,”’ begun, alas! in Geneva, and dated from 
Baux-Vives and that dear Pré-l’Evéque. It is now two 
years since I saw you; so, when my head refuses to supply 
me with ideas, when in four months I shall have exhausted 
the ink-trough of my brain, and when I need rest, I shall 
have, I hope, purchased, by my privations, the sum necessary 
for a trip to Poland, and I shall see Wierzchownia in 
autumn. God grant that my mind shall be free from all 
care, and that between then and now I shall have completed 
the books which will give me liberty! Happily, for a good 
portion of what I want, I have merely to blacken white 
paper, and that unfortunately is in my power. I long to get 
done with the two other volumes, which, under the title of 
‘‘ Un Grand Homme de Province & Paris,” will complete the 
‘‘Tilusions Perdues,”’ the introduction to which only has 
appeared. Indeed, along with ‘‘ César Birotteau,” it is my 
biggest work in point of size. 

May 29th. 

From the way in which I started, I hope to finish “La 
Femme Supérieure” in four days. I am possessed by a 
species of rage to get done with the works for which I have 
been paid. I live before my writing-table; I only leave it 
to go to bed; I dine there. Never has a poet remained like 
this in the moral world, and yesterday some one came to 
tell me that I was talked about in Germany. I hope all the 
ridiculous stories with which they honour me will cease 
when I have buried myself in the absolute retirement in 
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which I now mean to live. At any rate, the commercial 
claims which are made against me by Werdet’s creditors 
will have this good result, that, when I have concealed 
myself, nobody can gird at me any longer. But they will 
invent fantastic stories about my disappearance. 

I beg of you not to forget my request with respect to 
“‘ La Vielle Fille,’ and, in general, so far as concerns any- 
thing in my works that you consider defective. I have 
only you in the world for this friendly service. Be brief in 
your judgments. When there was anything very bad in my 
books, Madame de B entered into no discussion ; she 
simply made a note to this effect: ‘‘bad” or “‘sentence to 
be re-written.’’ So, I entreat of you, be now my dear star 
and my literary conscience, as in many things you are my 
guide and my counsellor. Your taste is correct; you are 
accustomed to make comparisons, since you read everything. 
Besides, this will be something to occupy you in your 
desert. 

Alas! I can only talk to you about myself. Here I am 
without letters from you, given up to anxieties of every 
sort, and you know what that means, for, while away, I had 
the misfortune to keep silent with you for a month; how- 
ever, I wrote to you from Sion, in Valais, telling about my 
travels, and I expected to have an answer in Milan on my 
return from Florence. I wrote to Prince Porcia to send on 
your letter to me here. 

Pray have the kindness to write to Madame Jeroslas . . . 
telling her I can more easily go in four months to lay my 
homage at her feet than I can at this moment pen a letter. 
Seriously, my hand is quite tired when I go to bed. In my 
next letter I will enclose a page for her, though I will only 
write to announce to you that ‘‘ César Birotteau”’ and ‘ La 
Femme Supérieure ’—the two biggest thorns in my foot just 
now—haye been brought to an end. The third batch of 
“Contes Drolatiques ’’ will be a relaxation to me perhaps at 
Frapesle, Madame Carraud’s house, where I mean to live 
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ten days surrounded by flowers and taken care of by one 
who is, as it were, a sister to me. She is very ill herself, 
very feeble; I foresee that she too must go soon, that 
beautiful and noble spirit, and of the three women, all really 
and truly great, whom I have known, you only will be left 
tome. Such friendships, cava, cannot be re-made! There- 
fore, mine for you increases with every loss, and, I dare to 
say so, with all the illusions which are cut down and mowed, 
like flowers, by experience. All my recent afflictions, that 
ignoble little treason on the part of Boulanger, the artist, 
those calamities traceable to my attachment towards the 
weak, all these things throw me back forcibly on you, in 
whom I believe as I do in God, and towards whom all the 
worries of the earth drive me. There are some affections 
which resemble great rivers; everything flows into them. 
So I gather strength as I go, just as the rivers swell; the 
sea into which it will discharge itself is death ! 

I hope all are well with you at home. Let M. de Hanski 
be kind enough not to get angry with me for not replying to 
his gracious letter ; Iam so much pressed for time! You 
will interpret to him all I would like to say to him, and all 
T could write will be improved by being transmitted through 
such an interpreter as you. Take good care of yourself; 
after the night-watchings, of which you have been the 
victim, I tremble lest you might be ill, and, if this is so, let 
me know in the name of God; I will go, in that case, and 
convert myself into a sick-nurse. 

Well, good-bye. I hope you are in good health, and 
Anna also. If my theory with regard to the human energies 
is well founded, you ought to dwell in the atmosphere 
created for you by my soul, which often surrounds you with 
prayers. And I wish it could be a substitute for the hedges 
of thorns that are placed around protected fields in order 
that they might be safe from the teeth and the trampling 
feet of cattle. And I wish I could thus banish griefs, 
annoyances, the entire flock of worries, pains, and diseases. 
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To you who have given me so much strength, I would fain 
give some in return. 

Well, good-bye. To-day I made a search for my bundle 
of autographs, and I don’t know where it is. This is a little 
disappointment, but I will repair the omission; I will put 
two of them into my next letter. 


CXXIV. 
To Mapame Hansxa, WierzcHowniA (UKRAINE). 


Paris, May 3lst—June 8rd, 1837. 

I HAVE just received your letter of the 12th (No. 28), written 
after the letter you got from me, the one I sent you from 
Florence. But then you did not get a letter written in 
Sion, which I do not reckon as a letter, for there are only 
fifteen lines on one page? It is clear that somebody must 
have the money for postage, and read or burned the letter. 
Great God! how I am thwarted !—after I had stopped on 
purpose in Sion in order to write to you. You should have 
received this communication in the beginning of March. 
Let us say no more about it. 

Tadmire the grasp of your intelligence with regard to the 
lady I wrote to you about from Florence. The reasons 
which occurred to your mind did not occur to mine till a 
later period. But how your letter grieves me! A profound 
sadness runs through the religious ideas to which you give 
utterance in it. You seem to have abandoned all hope on 
earth. You ask me to repose confidence in you, as my best 
friend, as if I had not told you my whole life. I have too 
often confided to you my miseries, for they make you 
unhappy. 

This letter arrived at an unfortunate moment. It has 
strangely intensified the brooding sorrow which is gnawing 
at me and which will kill me. I am thirty-eight years old; 
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T am over head and ears in debt; there is nothing but 
uncertainty in my position. Scarcely do I take two months 
to rest my head, when I repent of it as a crime, on seeing 
all the misfortunes that happen owing to myinaction. This 
precarious existence which in youth may stimulate energy 
becomes with advancing years a crushing burden. My head 
is plentifully sprinkled with white hairs, and no matter what 
pleasant things may be said on this subject, it is clear that I 
must give up all hope of pleasing. The happiness pure, 
calm, and openly acknowledged, for which I was made, 
escapes me, and I have only torments and worries, through 
which I catch stray glimpses of blue sky. 

My labours are little understood, little appreciated ; they 
serve to enrich Belgium and leave me in dire poverty. The 
only female friend who presented herself at the start of my 
career, and who has been a veritable mother to me, has 
flown back to Heaven. And you, you tell me that we are 
as much separated by zdeas as by distance, and you urge me 
not to come! 

Your letter has caused me great pain. Believe me there 
is in religious ideas a certain limit beyond which the effects 
are all injurious. You know what my religious views are. 
Tam not orthodox, and do not believe in the Church of Rome. 
I think that if there is any system of belief worthy of our 
acceptance, it is to be found in the human transformations 
which enable the race to advance towards unknown zones. 
It is the law of creations inferior to ours; it ought to be 
the law of superior creations. Swedenborgianism, which is 
merely a repetition, in the Christian sense of ancient ideas, 
is my religion, with the addition which I make to it of the 
incomprehensibility of God. When this has been said, and 
I say it to you because you are so Roman Catholic that 
nothing can have an influence over your mind in this 
respect, I must needs see more clearly than you see it what 
your detachment from things here below conceals, and 
deplore it if it rests on false ideas. It was necessary, in 
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order to console myself, that I should re-read a letter in 
which you told me you wanted to be yourself, to show 
yourself with your hours of melancholy, of piety, and of 
returning spring. 

June Ist. 

This letter left a deep impression on me, and I cannot tell 
you how I felt when I read the passage in which you divided 
the books you read into sacred and profane. There is an 
entire world between this letter and your last but one: you 
have taken the veil. I feel sad enough to die. 

June 2nd. 

I began ‘‘ La Femme Supérieure ”’ so as to finish it in four 
days, and now it is impossible for me to write a line of it. 
It seems to me that my faculties have become enfeebled. I 
had induced my mother to go and spend two years in 
Switzerland to avoid the spectacle of my struggle, the 
triumphant close of which I am putting off till that date. 
But now she has fallen ill. Two nephews to educate, my 
mother to maintain, and my labour insufficient—this is one 
aspect of my life; continual injustice, constant calumnies, 
betrayal by friends—there is another. The embarrassments 
into which I am thrown by Werdet’s bankruptcy as well as 
by my new contract, thus reducing me to the most extreme 
poverty—there is another. The literary difficulties of which 
I am engaged at, and the continuity of the work—there is 
another. On the four sides of the square I am worn out by 
an equal pressure of afflictions. If my soul finds the ivory 
gate through which it escapes into the land of illusions, the 
dreams of happiness, shut upon it, what will be its fate ? 
Solitude—separation from the world? It is a sad thing for 
one who lives by the heart to have no life possible but that 
of the brain. 

When you receive this letter my portrait by Boulanger 
will be on its way towards you, for it: has been packed this 
week. I wanted to have it rolled up, but the experienced 
colour-merchant and picture restorer whom I consulted on 
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the subject told me it would arrive without mishap in a 
square case of the same sizeas the picture. You will have a 
work of art which several painters have pronounced beautiful. 
The eyes especially are well rendered, but rather in the 
general expression of the worker in a psychological sense 
than inthe portrayal of the man’s loving soul. Boulanger 
saw the writer, but not the tenderness of the imbecile who will 
be always cheated, and not the softness at sight of others’ 
grief, which makes my misfortunes arise from having 
stretched forth a hand to the weak who fell into the rut of 
ill-luck. 

In order to render a service to a working printer in 
1827, I saw myself in 1829 crushed by debts amounting to 
one hundred and fifty thousand francs, and flung into a 
garret without a crust. In 1833, just when my pen 
promised to bring me in sufficient to meet my obligations in 
full, I associated myself with Werdet; I wanted to make 
him my sole publisher, and, in my anxiety to secure his 
success, I contracted liabilities, and so in 1837 I found 
myself still one hundred and fifty thousand frances in debt, 
and threatened on his account with arrest for non-payment, 
so that I was obliged to hide myself. On my way, I have 
played the part of the Don Quixote of the feeble ; I hoped 
to give courage to Sandeau, and I wasted on him from four 
to five thousand frances which would have saved any other man 
but him! Ineed a barrier between the world and myself ; 
I must be content to produce without spending, and to shut 
myself up in a narrow ring under pain of succumbing ! 

June 3rd. 

Yesterday I dismissed three servants ; Auguste, whom you 
have seen, remains with a salary paid by my new publishers, 
the printer, and myself. He will carry my proofs. Iam 
going to see about getting rid of my apartment in the Rue 
des Batailles; that of the Rue Cassini is paid for, and my 
lease of it ends on the Ist of October next. I must get back 
to the life I led in the Rue de Lesdiguitres—living on little 
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and always working. Alas! I would need a household! 
Perhaps I may go and settle down in the middle of a village 
in Touraine. The Paris garret is still dangerous. 

I have yet seven years’ toil before me, estimating it at 
three books a year like ‘‘ Le Lys,” and I shall be forty-five 
when the main lines of my entire work are traced out, and 
the frames nearly filled in. At forty-five a man is no longer 
young, at least in appearance ; in order to keep a few fine 
days for himself, he must plunge into the icy depths of 
solitude. 

I have not sufficient peace of mind to write for the stage. 
A play is the easiest and at the same time the most difficult 
work for the human mind: either it is a German toy or an 
immortal statue, a Polichinello or a Venus, the ‘‘ Misan- 
thrope”’ or ‘‘ Figaro,”’ ‘‘ La Camaraderie’’ or ‘‘ La Tour de 
Nesles.” The wretched melodramas of Hugo terrify me. 
In order to fix up a play, I would require a whole winter in 
Wierzchownia, and I have four months’ exhausting work to 
do before knowing whether I shall have money, and when I 
shall have it, and how I shall have it! 

Perhaps I shall form one of those sublime resolutions 
which turn life inside out, like a glove. That is quite 
possible. I shall give up literature, perhaps, in order to get 
rich, and afterwards I shall go back to it if it suits me; I 
have been thinking of this for the past few days. 

Are you not weary of hearing me vary my song in every 
fashion? This continual egoistry of a man fighting within a 
limited circle—does it not bore you? Say so; for, after your 
letters, it seems to me you are inclined to let me stick there, 
like a sorry beggar who only knows the “‘ Pater”’ and keeps 
repeating the same thing. 

Cara, I look on Florence as a great lady, a beautiful city 
breathing of the Middle Ages; but I told you I considered 
Venice and Switzerland two conceptions which in themselves 
are like nothing else. I have not dared to say a bad word 
about your bust, because it has afforded me too much delight. 
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As for the mouth, do not complain of Bartolini on account 
of it; he has made it beautiful and true. Your mouth is one 
of the sweetest creations I know; it has, in fact, the expres- 
sion for which your aunt and others find fault with it; but 
that is only the surface of the thing. Without your mouth, 
your forehead would be suggestive of water on the brain. It 
is there that one can trace the exact balance between sensa- 
tions and ideas, between heart and brain; in the very 
expression to which blame has been attached there is above 
all an incredible nobleness and infinite sweetness, two 
attributes which render you adorable to any one who knows 
youwell. Noone has analyzed more thoroughly than I have 
your head and your face. The last occasion when I made a 
study of you, when I had enough of coolness to do so, was 
in Daffinger’s studio,’ and it was only there that I traced on 
your lips some slight symptoms of cruel passionateness. Do 
not be astonished at these two words; these are the marks 
which impart to your mouth the air of which the two ladies I 
referred to complain; but these tendencies are repressed by 
kindness of heart. You have a certain amount of violence 
in your first impulse, and then reflection, good-nature, 
sweetness, and nobleness immediately assert their sway. 
But I do not regard these things as faults. This first 
impulse has its cause, and I will tell you what it is by your 
fireside at Wierzchownia, if you think of asking me; and I 
will give you proofs of what I say about you, even by 
examples taken by what I saw you do in Vienna, for instance 
with respect to the letter, which was written under one of 
these impulses. If you were exclusively good, you would be 
a sheep, which is too mawkish. 

Well, cara, good-bye ; I will write to you on the day when 
the portrait will be sent off, so that you can estimate the time 
it will take to go to you, and so I will let you have a letter in 
afew days. I wanted to answer your letter. 


1 In Vienna, in May, 1835, while this painter was e d 
miniature portrait of Madame Hangka. Ly ngaged on a 
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Good-bye ; a thousand tender regards, even though, for I 
have long since taken on your behalf the motto of the friends 
of the throne. You will hear from me soon. I will write 
to M. de Hanski this week. 


CXXV. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Paris, July 8th, 1837. 
I HAVE just received your letter (No. 29), in which there is 
an ‘‘at last,’’ which makes me tremble, dear, for it is nearly 
a month since I wrote to you. I burned just now a letter I 
had commenced which no longer was of any consequence. 

The explanation of my silence is in ‘“‘La Femme 
Supérieure,’ which occupies seventy columns of the 
Presse, and which was written in one month, day by day. 
I sat up thirty nights during that damned month, and don’t 
believe I slept more than sixty odd hours all that time; I 
have not been able to shave, and I, who hate all affectation, 
wear the goatee of ‘‘ La Jeune France.’ After I have 
written this letter to you, I will take my first bath, not with- 
out some trepidation, for I am afraid of relaxing the fibres 
which have been wound up to the highest pitch, and I must 
resume work in order to finish ‘“‘ César Birotteau,’’ which is 
exciting ridicule on account of the delay. Besides, it is 
six months since the Figaro sent me the money for it. 
Finally, in ten days’ time I shall have completed the third 
batch of ‘‘ Contes Drolatiques.” 

Nothing can convey to you an idea of the rush of this 
desperate labour. I will have my mental freedom at any 
_ cost; for in one year more the strain would kill me. Ihave 
this month written ‘“‘ Les Martyrs Ignorés,’”’ ‘‘ Massimilla 
Doni,” and ‘‘ Gambara.’”” When I have concluded ‘“ César 
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Birotteau,” I shall still have to do ‘‘ La Maison Nucingen et 
Compagnie” and another work in order to see the end of 
these privations which assign to me such hard labours and 
no money. I found time to look after the packing of the 
portrait, which you ought to have when this letter reaches 
you. 

The long delay of your No. 29 added to all my troubles, 
and the fear lest somebody in your household was ill—you 
cannot imagine what anxiety thiscaused me. J am so much 
afraid lest some breath of envenomed slander, lest some 
calumny, should find its way to you, lest the miseries of my 
life should have wearied you, that the least disappointment 
about getting a letter from you fills me with apprehensions. 

I will not talk to you any more of the difficulties of my 
life, for the matter you know about has rendered them 
enormous and insurmountable. While I am toiling night 
and day in order to liberate my pen, my business-partners 
will not give me anything, as they are waiting till I do some 
work for them, so that I am getting into debt, and all my 
financial troubles are going to commence over again. 
Werdet’s bankruptcy is killing me. I very imprudently 
went security for him; I was sued on his account; I found 
it necessary to hide and fight it out. The men who are 
empowered to imprison debtors found me out, owing to 
treachery, and I had the pain of compromising those who 
had generously given me refuge. To avoid imprisonment, 
I had to find the money at once to meet Werdet’s debt, and 
consequently to load myself with heavy obligations towards 
the lenders. 

This little episode in the midst of my labours! 

I don’t want, then, to rend your heart with the details of 
this struggle. It would, moreover, require volumes to give 
you all the particulars and to explain matters fully. Liter- 
ally, I do not live. Always work! I cannot stand this exist- 
ence more than three or four months together. I have still 
forty-five days of it; after that, I shall be completely 
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knocked up, and I must go and recruit myself in the solitude 
of the Ukraine, if God permits it. I hope to go on till the 
end of ‘‘ César Birotteau.”’ 

‘‘ La Femme Supérieure’ makes two large octavo volumes, 
Tt has been concluded in the Journal ; but it is not yet out 
in book form; I am adding a fourth part to it. Some day 
you will read this, together with ‘‘ Les Ruggieri,” “ Les 
Martyrs Ignoré,”’ ‘ Le Fils du Pelletier,’’! and ‘‘ Massimilla 
Doni,” and ‘‘Gambara’’! There are enough of them, I 
hope !—and that is without taking into account “ César 
Birotteau’”’ and the third batch of the ‘ Contes.” 

I wish I had enough of strength to bring out the end of 
“Tilusions Perdues,’’ but that would be very difficult, 
though a matter of great moment, for the payment to me of 
the fifteen hundred francs a month would commence after 
that. 

Not only have I not bridged over the abyss of miseries, but 
I have not bridged over the gulf of my business transactions. 
I have been hoping so many times that, as I told you, I am 
tired. I have become the prey of a deep disgust, and I am 
shutting myself up in utter solitude. Nevertheless, a big 
speculation is in preparation on my behalf, consisting of a 
complete edition of my works with vignettes, etc., and 
relying for success on a piquant and attractive combination 
to fetch the public. It will give an interest in a tontine 
created with a portion of the profits derivable by subscribers, 
who are divided into classes according to age: one to ten, 
ten to twenty, twenty to thirty, thirty to forty, forty to fifty, 
fifty to sixty, sixty to seventy, seventy to eighty. Thus, 
any subscriber may get a magnificent work so far as regards 
typographical execution, as well as the chance of thirty 
thousand francs yearly for having subscribed. Besides, the 
capital of the annual sum will become the property of the 
subscriber’s family. 

This is very fine; but it needs three thousand subscribers 

1 “Le Martyr Calviniste,” 
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in each class to make it come off. You may be sure that, 
despite the warmth of my imagination, I have received so 
many buffets that I shall look on at this game with an 
indifferent eye. The advertisements alone will cost an 
enormous sum, and there will be four hundred thousand 
francs merely for the vignettes. The work will be in fifty 
volumes published as half volumes. It will comprise the 
“‘Btudes des Mceurs” complete, the “Etudes Philoso- 
phiques ”’ complete, and the “ Etudes Analytiques’’ complete, 
under the general title of “‘ Htudes Sociales.” In four years 
the entire work will be published. The vignettes will be in 
the text itself, and there will be seventy of them to the 
volume, which will prevent piracy abroad. 

But this, again, depends on some points which must be 
regulated in the management of the affair. May fortune 
make it a success! It is time: I feel that, if there area 
few more days like the last, I shall be vanquished. 

I who know very largely what misfortune is,—I cry out to 
you from the interior of my study: ‘‘ Enjoy the material 
well-being which M. de Hanski bestows on you, and of which 
you rightly boast to me.” I wish with all the strength of 
my soul, which in this respect regains its energy, that you 
may never know such privations as mine ! 

If this speculation of ours comes off, and if, when it does 
come off, it succeeds, you will be the first to be informed 
of it, and never will a more joyous letter have rushed across 
Europe! But I have come to be very dubious about all 
commercial transactions. 

You will some day read ‘‘ La Femme Supérieure,” and, 
if ever I needed a serious and sincere opinion on any com- 
position, it is on this. Twenty letters of reprobation come 
every day to the paper from persons who are withdrawing 
their subscriptions, etc., saying that there could be nothing 
more wearisome, that it is all insipid babble. And these 
letters are sent to me! There is one of them, amongst 
others, who styles himself my great admirer and says he 
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cannot conceive “‘ the stupidity of such a composition.” If 
this is so, I am then very grievously mistaken. 

This distrust, into which such occurrences plunge an 
author, is not very propitious for resuming “ César Birotteau,” 
which I am taking up this very day, and which I push 
forward with the utmost celerity. I have robbed you of the 
manuscripts and proofs of ‘‘ La Femme Supérieure ” for the 
benefit of the ‘ cara sorella,’’ who has none of these things 
of mine, and who saw some proofs brought to my residence 
bound for you, whereupon she said in a melancholy tone: 
«And I—am I never to have anything?” And then I 
thought I would give her those of ‘‘ La Femme Supérieure,” 
I will keep those of the new edition for you. 

When leaving off my painful forty-five days’ labours, I 
religiously placed your dear Anna’s pansy in my “ Imitation 
of Christ,’ where there is also one in a piece of a yellow 
sash. 

How many events and thoughts have flown away under 
the dome of the sky during seven years! And how many 
terrors one must experience in seeing himself moving 
forward without the storm abating! But one must not 
think on happy fancies of this sort which trace their out- 
lines on the horizon when one’s soul is always in mourn- 
ing! 

I send you a thousand affectionate wishes, and hope you 
will have all the happiness which flies away from me. I 
see only too clearly that mine will be a life of toil, and that 
I must find my pleasure in the occupation by which I 
live. However, when my pen is free, in two or three 
months, I shall again make a trial of fortune ; I shall make 
a last attempt. And if I do make it, it will be because 
there will be no necessity for expending money. After 
which, if there is no result from it, I shall retire into some 
corner to live there like a country curé without parishioners, 
careless of all worldly interests, and resting on my heart 
and my imagination, those two great motive powers of life, 
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This is as much as to tell you that in this dream you will be 
more than half. 

I did not complete ‘‘ Berthe la Repentie ”’ without thinking, 
at every line, that I began it with fury at Pre-l’ Evéque in 
1834, in the month of January, nearly four years ago. I 
should not have had debts ; I should have lived like a canon 
in Ukraine, with no other duty than to chase away your 
‘blue devils’? as well as those of M. de Hanski, and to 
write a batch of ‘Droll Stories’”’ every year. It would 
have been too beautiful a life. Between rest and me there 
are twelve thousand ducats of debts, and, the more I go on, 
the more the sum increases. Chateaubriand is dying of 
hunger; he has sold his past as an author, and he has sold 
the future. The future has given him an income of twelve 
thousand francs a year as long as he publishes nothing, and 
twenty thousand when he does publish. This to him means 
poverty, and he is seventy years of age, a time of life when 
all genius is extinguisned save the memories of youth which 
blossom again. So it is that we love twice—the first time, 
in reality ; the second time, in memory. 

Addio, cara. I must leave off writing to you to take up 
the batch of ‘‘ Contes Drolatiques”’ and ‘‘ César Birotteau ”’ 
alternately. I would give anything in the world except our 
dear friendship to have these two works finished, though 
they will bring me nothing but abuse. 

I think it is very astonishing that you did not get my New 
Year’s present, as Colonel Frankowski arrived three months 
ago. 

Kiss Anna on the forehead on behalf of the most gentle 
horse she will ever have in her stables. Remember me to 
all about you whom I met while travelling, and to M. de 
Hanski. I send no remembrances to yourself, as all of your 
Parisian moujik is yours. I conceived yesterday the idea 
of a work great in its design though limited in extent. It 
is a book which I shall write as soon as possible. I¢ will be 
called by the name of some man or other such as “ Jules, or 
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the new Abelard.” It will be the letters of two lovers led 
by love to the religious life—a true heroic romance, in the 
style of Scudéry. 

A thousand tender wishes. I wrote this letter in a few 
hours with constant interruptions owing to proofs. 


CXXVI. 
To Mapame Hanska, WieRzcHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Paris, July 19th, 1837. 

Cara, you will end by getting bored with my Jeremiads to 
such an extent that when you receive one of my letters you 
will fling it into the fire unopened, sure that itis a store- 
room of ‘‘ blue devils,’ and the most extensive warehouse 
of melancholy in the world. If my fat, audacious face is 
installed with you at this moment, you will never add my 
griefs to that round forehead, less large and beautiful than 
yours, or to those chubby cheeks like those of a lazy monk. 
But so it is. He who was made for pleasure and careless- 
ness, for love and luxury, is working like a galley-slave. 

I spoke to Heine yesterday about writing for the stage, 
and he said to me, ‘‘ Take care of that! He who is 
accustomed to Brest will not be able to adapt himself to 
Toulon. Remain in your own prison.” 

It is true that I am working like a convict in the galleys, 
but I thought that the distance which separates us was quite 
enough without weighting it with the load of my wretched- 
ness, and certainly I wish to talk gaily to you about my 
sorrows, my worries, and my troubles, which form a triple 
enclosure for my soul and my life. 

I am the lighter by three works. The third batch of 
‘Contes Drolatiques’’ has been completed in manuscript, 
but not in proof. ‘‘Gambara”’ is finished, and I have just 
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reached the end of the proofs of ‘‘ Massimilla Doni.”’ 
Finally, in three days I shall set about writing the last part 
of ‘César Birotteau.’’ I hope the woodman has cut down 
the trees; I trust the workman has been equal to the job. 
But I am always meeting good people, Parisians, who say to 
me, ‘Well, so you are not bringing out -anything?” 
Yesterday, after parting with Heine, I met Rothschild on 
the boulevard—that is to say all the intellect and the money 
of the Jews. Rothschild did not fail to say to me, ‘‘ What 
are you doing?”’ ‘a Femme Supérieure”’ has been flood- 
ing the Presse for the past fortnight ! 

Cara; you are continually talking to me about my 
dissipation, and my journeys, and society. This is wrong 
of you. I travel when it is impossible for me to rouse my 
jaded brain. When I come back, I shut myself up and 
work night and day till death approaches (of the brain, 
mark you, though one may die of hard work). J was wrong 
not to go to the Ukraine, but I am the first to suffer for 
that; my wrong-doing is here due to my poverty. But I 
have just discovered an economical means of transport, of 
which I shall make use as soon as I am free. It is to 
go from here to Havre, from Havre to Hamburg, from 
Hamburg to Berlin, from Berlin to Breslau, from Breslau 
to Lemberg, and from Lemberg to Brody. I believe this 
route is by no means expensive, as so much of the journey 
is done by water. From Paris to Hamburg, four hours, and 
for two hundred francs, everything included. Only, will 
you come, and pick me up at Brody, where I shall have no 
carriage, and cannot speak the language of the country ? 
Such is the project I have become so enamoured of that I 
have come to detest my labours. 

There is no news about the big speculation of publishing 
my works on the tontine system. But here are the small 
newspapers already laughing at the enterprise without 
knowing anything about it, merely on the ground that it 
would be profitable to me ! 
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Is it not singular? I had got to this point when Auguste 
brought me your kind and gratifying letter (No 30), in the 
sense that it has an adorable number of pages. In the first 
place, cara, I see from it that you do not speak to me in an 
open-hearted way, fearing lest I should cast away your 
letter with disdain—you were very near using an uglier 
word. Ah! then we have never understood each other; 
you have not, then, any idea of friendship; you do not, then, 
understand true affection; and it must remain so if you do 
not realize that I am more interested in your mislaid book, 
and in everything that is happening around you, than in any 
of the most pleasant or most hideous occurrences in the 
whirl of life! I am so much irritated, so much moved by 
this passage in your letter that my hand trembles as if I had 
killed my fellow-creature. But it is you who have killed 
something in me. However, you can bring it back to life 
by pouring out to me your reveries without fear. Then, you 
tell me that I have concealed from you some loss at play, 
some disaster, and that I have a bad head for money 
matters. 

Dear and beautiful chitelaine, you talk about poverty like 
a woman who has never known it, and never will know it. 
The unfortunate are always wrong, because they begin by 
being unfortunate ! 

Is it necessary, for the fifth or the sixth time, to explain 
to you the mechanism of my poverty? and as it has only 
increased and become more pronounced, | will do so, were 
it only to prove to you that I am the greatest financier 
of the age. But we will never again return to the subject 
—will we ?—for there is nothing sadder than to tell about 
misfortune from which one suffers still. 

In 1828 I was thrown into that poor Rue Cassini without 
my family being even willing to give me bread in conse- 
quence of the settlement they forced me to make, when a 
sum of a hundred thousand francs was due, and I had not 
a sou, There was a man then who needed six thousand 
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franes to pay his interest, and three thousand frances to live 
—a, total of nine thousand francs a year. Now, during the 
years 1828, 1829, and 1830 I did not earn more than three 
thousand francs, because M. de Latouche did not pay more 
than a thousand francs for ‘‘ Les Chouans,”’ while Mame, 
the publisher, went bankrupt and paid only seven hundred 
and fifty francs, instead of fifteen hundred, for the ‘‘ Scenes 
de la Vie Privée;’’ and the ‘Physiologie du Mariage” 
brought me only a thousand franes owing to the bad faith 
of the publisher, and M. de Girardin paid me only fifty 
francs a sheet! in La Mode. Thus, during three years I 
increased my debt by twenty-four thousand francs. 

Then came 1830, with a general smash in the publishing 
business. ‘‘La Peau de Chagrin” brought me seven 
hundred francs, and three thousand francs later on when I 
added to it the ‘‘ Contes Philosophiques.’’ Then came the 
Revue de Paris and took from me ten sheets a year at a 
hundred and sixty francs—total, sixteen hundred frances. 
So 1830 and 1831 did not altogether give me ten thousand 
francs, and I had to pay eighteen thousand francs including 
interest and the cost of subsistence. Thus I augmented my 
debt by eight thousand francs. The capital of the debt 
then amounted to one hundred and thirty-two thousand 
francs. 

We come to 18338, when by making a treaty with Madame 
Béchet, I was able to make my means of livelihood equal to 
my debt; that is to say, I could live and pay the interest. 
Since from 1833 to 1836 I had ten thousand franes a year, 
and I owed at the time six thousand two hundred frances 
for interest, and I supposed I could live on four thousand 
francs. But at the very moment of success, came fresh 
disasters. 

A man who has only his pen, and who is bound to meet 
ten thousand francs a year, when he has not got the 
amount, is compelled to make many sacrifices. It was no 


1 A sheet (fewille) contained sixteen pages.—TR. 
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one hundred and thirty-two thousand francs I owed—it was 
one hundred and forty thousand; for how did I battle with 
the necessity which was harassing me? With an aide-de- 
camp who might be compared with Prometheus’s vulture,' 
with usurers who charged me nine, ten, twelve, twenty per 
cent. interest, and who wanted fifty per cent. of my time in 
applications, calls, etc. Then, I signed the agreements with 
publishers who advanced money to me on works which had 
to be written, and when I signed the Béchet treaty, I found 
it necessary to deduct out of the thirty thousand franes I was 
to get for the first twelve volumes of the “Etudes des 
Meeurs,” ten thousand francs to indemnify Gosselin and two 
other publishers, Mame, &c. It was no longer thirty thou- 
sand francs, but only twenty thousand, and these twenty 
thousand were reduced to ten thousand by a loss I have just 
sustained for copies which were of value to me for that sum. 
The conflagration in the Rue du Pot-de-Fer consumed the 
volumes which Gosselin had sold back to me.’ 

So, my position in 1837 exactly corresponds with these 
facts, when it shows my debts to be one hundred and sixty- 
two thousand franes, for all I earned has never covered my 
outlay; and as for the amount spent by me on luxuries, for 
which you sometimes blame me, it is explained by two 
necessities. The first: when a man works as I do, and 
when his time is worth twenty francs an hour, or fifty 
francs, he requires a carriage, for the carriage isan economy. 
In the next place, he requires light at night, coffee every 
hour, a great deal of fire, and must have everything in 
proper order,—things which in Paris constitute an expensive 
mode of living. The second: the persons who speculate 
in literaturein Paris have no other thought but to extort 
money out of it, and if I remained in a garret, I would have 
earned nothing. This is what destroys all the [literary] 


1 An allusion to Werdet. 
2 «Les Contes Drolatiques.” 
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men of Paris, Karr, Gozlan, &c. It is known that they 
are hard up, and so they get five hundred franes for what is 
worth three thousand. So, I thought the most paying 
course for me was to make a good outside show of prosperity 
in order to avoid hard bargains, and be able to command my 
own price. 

‘‘ Here, fair Emilie, is where we are !’’? 

If you do not admire a man who—carrying the weight 
of such a debt, writing with one hand, fighting with the 
other, never doing a base action, toadying neither to usurers 
nor to the newspapers, begging from nobody, either from 
creditors or friends—has not wavered in the most egoistic, 
the most avaricious country in the world, where people lend 
only to the rich, who has been pursued by calumny, and is 
still pursued, who they said was at Sainte-Pelagie when he 
was with you in Vienna—you know nothing of this world! 

The enterprise of the Chronique de Paris was under- 
taken as abold stroke to pay this debt. Instead of winning 
though, I lost. 

It was a horrible reverse. 

And, in the midst of this inferno of conflicting interests, 
with many a day when I was without bread, with friends 
who betrayed me, with envious people trying to do me 
injury, I had to write, to think, to work perpetually, to have 
droll ideas when my heart was full of tears, to write about 
love affairs when within my own breast there were bleeding 
wounds, and when there was hardly any hope on my life’s 
horizon save hope that was shrewd enough to ask a gallant 
knight, on his return home from battle, where and why he 
was wounded. 

Cara, do not condemn in the midst of this long anguish 
the poor wrestler who looks out for some corner where he 
can sit down and take breath, where he can breathe the 
balmy air of the sea-shore instead of the dusty atmosphere 
of the circus; do not blame me for having spent a few 


1 © Vojla, belle Emilie, a quel point nous en sommes,” 
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miserable thousand-franc-notes in seeing Neufchatel, 
Geneva, Vienna, and on two occasions Italy. (You don’t 
understand Italy ; here you display a little stupidity ; I will 
tell you the reason why.) Do not blame me for dreaming 
still of coming to spend one or two months beside you, for 
if I had no halting places I should be dead. 

Impress this very succinct explanation on your beautiful, 
noble, pure, and lofty mind, and never again take up the 
notion that I am a gambler, that, &c.,—for I never gambled, 
nor have I ever had any disasters save those entailed by my 
own good-nature. 

Alas! I was sure you had got my pious offering for the 
New Year, for let me have the intoxicating pleasure of 
thinking that what I have given you causes me some priva- 
tions. It is in this way that poverty comes to stand on an 
equality with riches. If this poor man has disposed of it, 
he must have been in great want. But I shall never be able 
to console myself for not knowing that the chain you gave 
me in Geneva is inyour hands. I mean to repair this little 
mischance. What is really irreparable is that the post has 
not brought me a letter from you. You form false ideas 
about me, and you do not know what fits of spleen I get 
when a fortnight elapses without manna from the Ukraine. 
What! you have not got the letter from Sion? For the 
future, when I am travelling, I shall stamp my own letters. 
Oh! the honesty of Swiss inns! The lad I gave the letter 
to must have burnt it and kept the wretched crown-piece I 
gave him for postage. 

We are not of the same opinion on religious questions, but 
I would be in despair if you adopted my ideas ; I prefer you 
to keep your own, and I shall never do anything, even 
though I consider myself right, to destroy them. Only, asI 
know you to be a faithful and strict Catholic, I prefer the 
pages in which you disappoint me to those in which you 
preach Catholicism to me, and yet they give me the 
greatest pleasure. This means that I want both. I regard 
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Catholicism as poetry, and I am going to write a book in 
which two lovers are led by love towards the religious life ; 
then that hundred of nails whom you call your aunt will like 
me better, and will say I am making a good use of my 
talents ! 

Well, addio. You have very cruelly proved that you had 
a prudent friendship for me, for you form a very severe 
judgment on the poor struggles of a stormy life, which, 
since the age of reason, has never had the satisfaction of 
saying, ‘ This is really mine!” 

I send you a letter I got from my sister yesterday, and 
you will see that the poor child can only weep when I weep, 
and laugh when I laugh. Butit is true that she is near me 
while you are in the Ukraine. Then, persons who are truly 
loved are always sure of never wounding, for everything 
coming from them is dear, even an unjust reproach. 

A thousand kind regards to M. de Hanski, and remember 
me to all. A kiss in the hair for your dear little Anna. 
Thanks for the pansy. 


For You. 


I should be very unjust if I did not say that from 1823 to 
1833 an angel sustained me in that horrible warfare. 
Madame de B——, though married, was like a God to 
me. She was a mother, a loving companion, a family, 
a friend, a counsellor to me; she made the writer; she 
consoled the young man; she created his taste; she wept 
like a sister; she laughed; she came every day, like a 
beneficent sleep, to drown my sorrows in oblivion. She did 
more ; though under the control of her husband, she found 
the means to lend as much as forty-five thousand francs, 
and in 1836 I paid back the last six thousand francs, with 
interest, mark you, at five per cent. But she never gaid a 
word, save a stray allusion now and then to my debt; were 
it not for her, indeed, I should be dead. She often guessed 
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that I had eaten nothing for days; she provided for every- 
thing with angelic kindness; she encouraged that pride 
which preserves a man from all baseness, and for which I 
am to-day blamed by my enemies as if it were vulgar self- 
complacency, that pride which Boulanger has perhaps 
emphasized too much in my portrait. 

Therefore, this memory counts for a great deal in my life ; 
it is ineffaceable, for it is mixed up with everything. I have 
henceforth no tears save for two beings—for the woman 
who is no more, and the woman who still lives, and who, I 
hope, will always be left tome. Therefore, I am a mystery 
to everyone, for nobody knows the secret of my life, and I 
do not want to betray it to anyone. Youhave succeeded in 
discovering it—well, guard it securely for me. 

Addio. It was quite natural that I should mix up this 
great history of the heart with the story of my misfortunes 
and the material struggles of a life of such hardship. But 
I would not care to let your analytic forehead cast a thought 
on the disclosure of my struggles with poverty, while it 
looked as if I had forgotten the women who gave me the 
power to resist it, and the woman who continues to play the 
same part. 

But let us dismiss this subject for good. Let me take up 
my burden again. I bear it alone, and I can only laugh at 
those who ask me why I do not run, while thus weighed 
down. Neither do I wish that, in thinking of me, you should 
always see me suffering and worried; there are hours, too, 
when I gaze out through my window, with my eyes raised 
towards the sky, and I forget everything, lost as I am in my 
recollections. If the unhappy had not the power of forget- 
ting their misfortunes, and creating for themselves an oasis 
with a fountain and palm-trees, what would become of us ? 

Good-bye; never chide me without thinking well on 
everything, so that you may not say I hide from you any 
great catastrophe. Do you believe that I lost millions in an 
opera girl’s boudoir ? 
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OXXVII. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Saché, August 25th, 1837. 

I HAVE just received here your letter (No. 31). I ended by 
getting inflammation of the lungs, and I came to Touraine 
by the orders of the doctor, who insisted on my giving up 
work, amusing myself, and walking. To amuse myself is 
impossible. The only thing that can be set up against my 
work is travelling ; to work is for the present impossible, 
for I cough so like an old man that I have good reason to be 
frightened at the change of temperature which takes place 
in going from a warm spot to a cool spot, or to stop 
perspiration when I reach an open space where the air is 
keen. I thought Touraine would do me good. My malady 
got worse there. It was brought on by the excessive labours 
to which I had given myself up. The whole of my left lung 
is affected, and I am going back to Paris to submit toa 
fresh examination. Now, as I must, in whatever condition 
I may be, resume my labours, and give up a soft, milky 
diet for stimulants, I am sure that work will kill me. 

I have got to the point when I feel no more regret about 
life. Hope is too far off; peace is toohardto win. If I had 
only moderate labour, I would unmurmuringly submit to this 
fate ; but I have too many worries and too many enemies. 
The third part of the “ Etudes Philosophiques”’ is on sale : 
not a single paper has said a word about it. Fourteen 
copies have been sold, and it was nearly all published for 
the first time! The indorsements I made so imprudently for 
that wretched Werdet have given rise to more harsh 
proceedings against me than were ever taken for a genuine 
debt, for I had never had experience of these rigours, as, 
during the time I have been engaged in the struggle of life, 
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I have been scrupulously careful. Never did an attack of 
illness come at such an unfortunate time for my affairs. 

You should reflect that your dear letter has been like a 
blessing of Providence in the midst of the solitude of Saché. 
What, dear! do you, too, like the malignant little 
paragraphists and so many others, indulge in the false 
reasoning of holding that an author is guilty of what he puts 
into the mouths of his characters, and that because I depict 
a journalist without faith or principle, because I make him 
talk as he thinks, and because I begin the portraiture of this 
horrible, cancerous sore, it follows that I produce literature 
like a commercial traveller? You are too wrong for me to 
press the matter: only I don’t like to find my polar star in 
fault, nor to find myself smiling when I kiss one of her pages. 
To me you are incapable of error. Do not quarrel with me 
too much during the few days I have to live. 

The big speculation is making its way on. They are 
engraving, designing, and printing at a great rate. But if it 
succeeds, success will come too late. I feel decidedly ill at 
ease about myself—I would have done much better by 
going to spend six months at Wierzchownia than to remain 
on this battle-field, where I shall end by being hurled to the 
ground. When one has neither the sinews of war, nor 
ammunition, the moment comes when one must capitulate. 
The entire world of Paris rises up against inflexible virtue, 
and beats it down at any cost. 

Iam contemplating retirement into Touraine, but I do 
not want to be there alone. I can see no one there. One 
requires everything in one’s home. 

I have now only eight days’ work at the third batch of 
“‘Contes Drolatiques.’”’ Then I have to finish ‘César 
Birotteau,’’ which will take twenty days, and, after that, I 
will have to write the last work I have to do, ‘‘ Nucingen et 
Compagnie,” for the Presse. Then my pen will be clear 
and free; but I shall not still have achieved anything very 
great, I shall need three months before I get the benefit of 
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my agreement which gives me fifteen hundred francs a 
month, or five hundred ducats, a very inadequate sum. 
Again it will be necessary to finish the ‘ Etudes 
Philosophiques,” of which there are still ten volumes at least, 
12mo.! You see I am not at the end of my troubles. 

The moments when my energy fails me are becoming 
more frequent, and in those terrible phases it is impossible 
to answer for one’s self. The excesses of this crisis are not 
to be quelled by reasoning, sentiment, or doctrine, for while 
it lasts the soul is, as it were, absent. In the next place, 
trips require a great deal of money, and here am I, penniless 
for about a year; so I am compelled to stay in this country. 
The law on the subject of the National Guard has driven me 
to live in Touraine, for it is impossible for me to submit to that 
imposition. Therefore I am pretty sure that about the 
middle of September I shall have found a little house on the 
banks of the Cher or the Loire. Jam even in treaty for one 
which would suit me very well; but there are serious diffi- 
culties about it. 

I am exceedingly astonished that you have not received 
Boulanger’s picture, for I have been assured that it was 
conveyed by an unusally rapid waggon which went so 
quickly that in one month from the day of departure it would 
be delivered in Brody. Now it is more than two months 
since I announced its departure. I have had no news about 
the statue from Milan. 

This distance between us is something dreadful. Your 
letter has been so much delayed that I have imagined there 
was illness again. I thought your fatigues had impaired 
your health. I see that you and the others are quite well. 
I will write a line to you from Paris when I have seen the 
doctor. 

Why are you annoyed with me for having said nothing to 
you about Madame Contarini? I will be angry with you till I 


1 Announced in thirty yolumes, the total number came to be 
reduced to twenty. 
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die for always believing that I need sermonizing foreign ladies 
to refresh my memory as to my country. Alas! I think 
about it only too much, and I have too much subordinated 
all my thoughts to what you imagine so’far from me to 
being happy. In short, I am not converted, or going to be 
converted, for I have but one religion, and I do not share 
my sentiments. If my religion is entirely earthly, the fault 
in God who made it what itis. Madame Contarini did not 
know that she was treading so much in your religious foot- 
steps, for it is you who have undertaken my conversion. 

You are always somebody’s providence. Will that poor 
Swiss girl’ love you better than the other, for we should 
never judge persons whom we love? I am strongly fixed on 
that point. The affection which is not blind is no affection. 

I resumed this letter at midnight before going to bed. My 
apartment, which the curious are already coming here to 
gaze at, looks out on woods with trees two or three hundred 
years old, and I have a view of the Indre, and the little 
chateau known as Clochegourde. The silence is marvellous. 

I am starting to-morrow for Tours with M. de Margonne, 
and will leave on the 23rd of the next month for Paris, to 
which the deplorable state of my affairs summons me—I 
always quit this solitary vale with regret. 

My mother is very ill. She is succumbing to the grief 
which is caused by the precarious condition of her children, 
for we take every care—my brother-in-law, my sister, and 
myself—of the children of my poor dead sister, and what 
makes me stimulate the basis of all my courage is my desire 
to reach success in time to gild her old age. 

I wished very much to go and see you, but this business 
of bringing out new editions requires me to see all the 
proofs. If it succeeds, I will be nailed down in France for 
four years without having more than one month at my dis- 
posal for a trip. If it does not succeed, I shall console 
myself by going to the Ukraine. Alas! I will go, perhaps, 

No doubt, that Suzette who had left Madame Hanska’s service. 
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and in order to find there my tranquillity which flies from 
me! If I had gone to work there, submitting to all the 
chances of a disappearance, perhaps at this moment I would 
be saved. A good play means just now a fortune, for our 
theatres are at their last gasp. 

Are you aware that your letter is dated the 27th of July, 
and that I received it on the 21st of August, which makes a 
month. A month without hearing from you: it is a long 
time, for a friendship which watches every hour, and which 
often between two proofs takes its head in its hands, asking : 
«« What are we thinking of?” 

IT am here without my autographs, without any other 
thing than paper. You shall have George Sand’s; but it 
needs time for everything. You shall soon have Lord 
Byron’s. Alas! I cannot send you any other mark of affec- 
tion save this persistence with these ‘‘nunus.”’ 

How has it happened that the colonel has not yet delivered 
to you the scent-box, since he wrote to me that he had 
reached his destination with this precious little parcel? I 
will write to him on this subject, for I must have a clear 
understanding about it. 

Well, good-bye, for my fatigue is coming on again. I am 
going to bed thinking of all I have not said to you, on the 
forgetfulness due to so short a letter ; then from Paris I can 
write more to you. But whatever I said to you, you can 
always find here the purest and balmiest flowers of an affec- 
tion which no distance wearies, which often overleaps the 
barriers of thought, and of which you are well aware; and 
in one word it will ever be prolix. 

Well, good-bye. A thousand kind regards to all around 
you. Present my compliments to M. de Hanski. Imprint 
a kiss on Anna’s forehead from her horse who has no oats. 
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CXXVIII. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Paris, Saturday, September Ist, 1837. 

Cara, I hasten to inform you that this inflammation turned 
into bronchitis, which is now cured. But I must resume 
my labours, and God knows what will happen to me as a 
consequence of any fresh excess. If everything goes well 
physically, everything goes badly financially, and I don’t 
want to give you details because they bring on me suspicions 
which are too unfair. 

I am beginning this evening a comedy in five acts, entitled 
“Joseph Prudhomme,” for I must come to this last resource. 
I have reached the point,—‘‘ My kingdom for a horse.”’ 

In three months’ time you will have three very important 
works, which will be ‘‘ César Birotteau,” the third batch of 
“Contes Drolatiques,” and ‘‘ Lettres des Deux Amants ou le 
Nouvel Abeilard.”” I set no value on the comedy. 

I don’t believe I have ever done anything that can be 
compared to ‘‘ Berthe la Repentie,’’ the gem of the third 
batch of ‘‘ Contes.”’ You have brought luck to that romance, 
for the first chapter was written in Geneva, three days after 
my arrival there. 

I will not say anything to you about the ‘“ Lettres des 
Deux Amants” ; itis asurprise which I wish to give my dear 
preacheress, so make her understand that, when one has 
undertaken to depict the whole of the moral world, one must 
introduce into it believers and unbelievers, depict it in all its 
aspects, and put each person there in his place. With 
regard to the comedy which Iam going to try and put on 
the stage, I am struck with admiration at perceiving how 
necessary persistence ig in art. That comedy has been in 
my head for the last ten years; it has come back to me 
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under every shape; it has been cast and re-cast in my brain 
twenty times; it has been modified there ; it has been 
constructed, taken to pieces, and then reconstructed there ; 
and at last itis going to rise new and common, grand and 
simple. I am enchanted with it; I foresee a splendid 
success, and a work which will perhaps maintain its place 
in the repertory amongst the twenty pieces which are the 
glory of the Théatre-Francais. I have genuine second sight 
about it as well as about ‘‘Le Peau de Chagrin ” and 
‘‘Hugénie Grandet.’’ After having been reassured by the 
friend in whom I confided when I was first in doubt about 
the matter, I saw in it the elements of a great thing. 
There is comedy and there is mute tragedy in it, laughter 
and tears. There are five acts as long, as pregnant, as those 
of the ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro.” This work, conceived in the 
midst of my present miseries, is, at this moment, like a 
carbuncle glittering in the darkness of a miry grotto. Iam 
possessed by a terrible longing to go and write it in Switzer- 
land, in Geneva, but the dearness of a sojourn amongst those 
Swiss frightens me. 

I have just seen the drawings made for the illustrations of 
the ‘Peau de Chagrin.” They are marvellous. This 
enterprise is gigantic. Four thousand steel engravings 
drawn in copperplate in the text itself! A hundred per 
volume! In short, if this speculation proves a success, the 
‘Etudes Sociales’ will be produced in their entirety, and 
in a magnificent costume with royal raiment. 

Confess that, if in a few months fortune comes to visit 
my threshold, f shall have earned it, and be sure I shall cling 
to whatever it is good enough to fling me. 

Never did I find myself in such a tempest as I am in now, 
and never did Hope show herself more serene or more 
beautiful ; she glitters with her turquoises; she smiles at me, 
and I yield to the influence of that smile which helps me to 
bear misfortune. Without these heavenly apparitions, what 
would become of the poets and the artists who are unfortunate? 
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Good-bye, dear, I must not weary you too much with the 
echoes of the storm, unless they make Wierzchownia the 
Sweeter to you and the long stretch of the Ukraine the 
smoother to your eyes. 

I cannot understand why I have not been installed in 
August in some corner of your well, and duly framed with 
the monastic air with which the painter has invested me. 

You cannot conceive how beautiful Paris has become. It 
needed the reign of the trowel to reach such great results ; 
that magnificence which every day advances another step, 
and which gains on every side so as to make us worthy of 
being the capital of the world. The boulevards paved with 
asphalte, lighted up with bronze gas-lamps, the increasing 
richness of the shops, of that fair two leagues in length, 
interminable, varied by fresh handicrafts, compose an un- 
equalled spectacle. In ten years we shall be quite clean. 
Paris mud shall be erased from the dictionary, and we shall 
become so splendid that Paris will truly bea great lady, the 
first queen of the earth crowned by her walls. 

I am abandoning the Touraine, and am remaining a 
citizen of the intellectual metropolis. But I am going to 
avoid the draconic requirements of the National Guard by 
removing myself three leagues away from this terrible queen. 
With these majesties it is good form to keep at a respectful 
distance from them. An obscure village will receive my 
wretchedness and my grandeur. Your moujik will get some 
humble cottage, from which he will now and then start at 
half-past six, and be at the Italian Opera at eight, for music 
is a distraction—the only one left to him. These beneficent 
voices soothe my soul and my mind. Good-bye, dear. You 
are an eye-witness of sorrows; it is right, therefore, to send 
you some rays of sweet hope when it makes a blue rent in 
the canopy of grey clouds. May this star not disappear, like 
so many others, and may it lead me towards some treasure. 

I gratify myself with the belief that you are contented, 
that, after the departure of your guests, your life has resumed 
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its accustomed course, that Paulowska yields you golden 
fleece, that your books are no longer stolen, and that no 
wicked page of mine wrinkles your beautiful brow—full of 
brilliant majesty ; in short, that you get that little share of 
happiness doled out in crumbs, which is a great deal, after 
all. You are not without those material things which make 
up half of life; and, if they cause monotony, they do not 
consume the energy, which can be fully diffused in the 
religious spheres, to which you bring it, to the detriment of 
the poor, passionate earth. You know for a long time how 
ardently I desire that this life should be made easy for you. 
I hope that Anna and all your big girls, as well as the 
master and the Swiss maid, are in good health,—that, in 
short, every member of your household is quite well, and 
that you have no grief to make you lift up your eyes to 
Heaven. 

After saying so much, I again take up my pick-axe,—in 
other words, my pen,—to work at “‘ Birotteau,’’ which needs 
a little more digging, rolling, raking, and watering; and 
when you read Francois’s letter to César, you will re- 
member that it was at this point I interrupted my thoughts 
in order to come to you, and send you this letter into the 
midst of your steppe, like a flower pf friendship which 
comes to seek for a refuge on your land, and which, in spite 
of the winter’s snows, will even be coloured and embalmed 
by a sincere affection. 


CXXIX. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Sévres, October 10th—October 12th, 1837. 
Ir is a long time since I wrote to you, and my life has been 
so stormy that I cannot tell you whether, after my return 
from Touraine and my convalescence, I wrote to let you know 
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that I had got quite well, and that there was nothing what- 
ever the matter with my chest. 

In order to put myself outside the provisions of an 
atrocious law made for the National Guard of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, I had to change my address from Rue 
Cassini, and the Rue des Batailles,! and to leave Paris 
legally, that is to say, to go before three mayors, and to 
declare that I had quitted the capital; then to settle down, 
and live here at Sévres. Thus, take note that, after you 
receive this letter, you must address your letters thus: ‘To 
Monsieur Surville, Rue de Ville-d’Avray, Sévres, Seine-et- 
Oise,’ for I must get my letters under that name for some 
months, so that my address may not be known to the Post 
Office, first of all for secret reasons, which are Werdet’s 
failure and proceedings which are the result of it, and which 
I must endure till I have the money to pay the claim; 
next, to avoid the great number of letters from unknown 
male and female correspondents with which I am over- 
whelmed. 

I have purchased a bit of ground here, forty perches in 
extent, on which my brother-in-law is going to have built 
for mea little house, where I shall reside from this time forth 
until I have made my fortune, and where I shall stay always 
if I remain a beggar. When itis built and I am in it, which 
will be by January next, I will let you know, and you can 
then write tome under my name, giving the address of my 
poor hermitage, which is ‘‘ Les Jardies,”’ that of the piece 
of ground where I am going to squat, like a grub on a lettuce- 
leaf. The land around Paris is so divided that I had to 
make arrangements with three peasants to be able to unite 
that lot of forty perches, and there are only eighteen square 
feet in a perch. I am in this place at a distance which 


1Jt may be remembered that, at this period, Balzac had two 
apartments, one of them at Chaillot. He had already wished to quit 
the Rue Cassini, Paris, in 1836, but he did not really cease his pay- 
ments for this last domicile till October, 1837, 
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allows me to go to Paris and come back in two hours. So I 
can go tothe theatre and return home. I am in Paris with- 
out being there. There are neither heavy duties nor tolls; the 
means of livelihood are cheaper, and on the day when I can 
have at my command a thousand franes a month, I can keep 
a carriage there. Finally, I shall escape from this endless 
inquisition which makes public every step I take, and every 
word I speak. I willneither see nor be at home to any one. 
Then, instead of spending twenty thousand francs with other 
people when I am in lodgings, I will spend them in my own 
house, and nothing can ever drive me out of it. You cannot 
imagine how I love fixedness. Constancy is one of the corner- 
stones of my character. You can easily imagine that all this 
bustle has not left me a minute for myself. 

I have looked at a hundred houses around Paris, and have 
been in treaty about several. I have been a month rushing 
about Paris to find what I wanted on the exact boundary 
of the department of the Seine and the Seine-et-Oise. I 
was on the point of buying one; but, after having satisfied 
myself that I should have in every way to spend twenty 
thousand francs in repairs and improvements in order 
to get settled, I resolved to purchase a bit of ground, and 
build on it, for a house built just as I like will not cost 
twelve thousand francs, and the ground with the peasant’s 
house on it does not come to more than five thousand francs. 
Estimating the household expenses at three thousand, it will 
cost me twenty thousand frances ; and allowing five thousand 
francs for mistakes, that would make twenty-five thousand 
francs, or twelve hundred francs a year, and the pleasure of 
having your own cottage, and not having the inconvenience 
of noise, for I shall have my back to the Pare de Saint 
Cloud. J have kept the apartment in the Rue des Batailles 
as a place for storing my furniture until I have fixed up my 
new residence.’ I hasten to write to you, for to-morrow I 


Balzac did not really quit this apartment till the 15th of April, 
1889, after having made arrangments to leave it for his new abode. 
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am going to set about writing “‘ La Maison Nucingen ou la 
Haute Banque” for the Presse. This means fifty columns 
which must be hatched by the end of the month—and then 
after that? After that, my pen will be free, for my 
publishers have entered into an arrangment with the defunct 
Figaro, which is about to rise from its ashes; and I have 
finished the third batch of the “‘ Contes Drolatiques.”’ 

So, about the 1st of November, my pen will owe nothing, 
nothing to any one, and I shall commence carrying out my 
new treaty by the publication of ‘‘César Birotteau.” But 
it will scarcely appear till January, and, as I have had two 
months’ payment in advance, I shall not begin to handle any 
money till March. 

My distress will therefore go on for six months more, 
and it is frightful. 

This attack has wasted on me six irreparable months. I 
am always thinking that, if my pecuniary difficulties be too 
great, I would go to seek refuge with you for three months. 
I reserve this project as a last resource, and by this time I 
repent of not having put it into execution, for, when it is 
said and known about me that I am travelling, everybody 
waits and nobody says anything; and, returning with one 
or two plays, I would set all my troubles right. But I 
cannot do that till I have first paid the debts due by my 
pen, and given a work to my new publishers, which puts 
me off to February—if, in the meantime, my house is ready 
and I am settled down there. 

I can give you no idea of the agitation into which I have 
been plunged for the last six months, of the irregularity of 
my existence, usually so quiet (at least physically); and all 
the time I was compelled to read proofs and to work. You 
cannot conceive in your Ukraine, where every one has a 
house of his own, what Parisian flittings mean, which can 
only be described by this provincial saying : ‘‘ Three flittings 
are as bad as a fire.” 

In the midst of these torments and fatigues, I have two 
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pleasures: these are your two letters, to which I shall reply 
in a few days, for I had put them by, along with their 
predecessors, and kept them in a precious little chest, which 
I brought to my sister’s house, so as not to have them 
associated with the excitement of moving, and I have not 
taken them back. I believe I have to answer.some things 
you said in them. 

It is probable that I shall not go to the Italian Opera, and 
I assure you this will be a great privation, because music is 
the only thing that distracts me, and because I know no 
other way of unbending my spirit. 

Nothing remains for me but the contemplation of the 
azure waters of hope, and I don’t know whether to hover 
with outspread wings over that infinite, which recedes when 
you rush into it, is not a grief which gives some joy, but 
which is none the less painful. 

I have had many worries since I wrote to you. In the 
crisis in which I am placed at this moment everyone has 
fled from me like a leper. Here I am all alone, and I 
prefer this solitude, within my solitude, to this snivelling 
hatred which is called friendship in Paris. 

T have still a story to write for my third batch of ‘‘ Contes 
Drolatiques,’’ to replace one which is too fast, and I have 
been for more than a month seeking to replace it without 
being able to do so. There is nothing but the want of that 
sheet to delay the publication. So, during this month of 
October, I shall publish ‘‘La Femme Supérieure ” in two 
octavo volumes, the third batch of ten stories, and “ La 
Maison Nucingen.”’ 

“‘Massimilla Doni’’ cannot appear till January on account 
of ‘‘Gambara,” published in La Gazette Musicale, and 
into the possession of which I do not enter till that time. 
This will be the fourth part of the ‘‘ Etudes Philosophiques,”’ 
the publication of which in a duodecimo form my new 
publishers have announced. 

The advertisements of our tontine on the ‘“ Etudes 
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Sociales’ will no doubt be published next month, and 
between the 1st and the 15th the magnificent edition will be 
out. The opening volume will be ‘‘ Le Peau de Chagrin.” 
The second volume will be ‘“‘Le Médecin de Campagne,” 
and the third ‘“‘Le Lys dans la Vallée.” God grant that 
the enterprise may be successful ! 

I am exceedingly annoyed at hearing that your scent-box 
is in Warsaw, and I cannot conceive how some opportunity 
was not found for forwarding it to you. Is there, then, no 
communication between you and Warsaw? ‘There are now 
strong reasons for suspecting the person referred to, whose 
journey is inexplicable. I enclose in this letter a line 
addressed to him, which you will seal and send to him in 
order to stimulate him to deliver up this trinket. 

I beg of you, write me a few words to let me know 
whether the picture has arrived in Brody. Double the 
time necessary for its arrival has now elapsed, and I am 
very impatient to learn whether there has been any mishap 
about it during the journey. I have no news from Milan 
about the statue. Those Italians are very peculiar. 

You said to me in one of your letters that you might 
perhaps go to Vienna, but since then you have made no 
allusion to the subject. If you did go to Vienna, I could 
bring you there the library of manuscripts which belong to 
you, and which are beginning to be difficult to transport. 

This is the first time I have replied to two letters from 
you, for, if you make a calculation, you will see that in my 
capacity of writer the advantage is on my side, in spite of 
what you so self-contemptuously call your gossip. What- 
ever may be in them, I am very much annoyed when they 
do not reach my hands, and it is now over a fortnight since 
I saw Auguste entering my apartment respectfully carrying 
the little packet, carefully folded and very neat-looking, 
which came from such a distance, and which in its appear- 
ance has none of the vastness of the steppes. 

My play, the comedy in five acts, is planned, and as 
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already your opinion has changed and modified the one I 
had first commenced, I dare not tell you about this, because, 
by the time your letter arrives, it will have been written, 
and, if your judgment upon it is unfavourable, it will lead to 
terrible perplexities. Is not this falling on one’s knees 
before one’s critic. Well, then, see me on my knees. So I 
kneel, and respectfully beg of you not to mind what I have 
just said to you, and to keep working your way with your 
feminine scissors into the plot, cutting up my dramatic calico 
pitilessly, for in the situation in which I find myself, this 
play represents one hundred thousand francs, and I must 
write a masterpiece rapidly and well, or else succumb. 

You know Monsieur Prudhomme, the type first portrayed 
by M. Henri Monnier. I boldly adopt it, for in order to 
achieve a sudden success one need not create in order to 
make the thing acceptable. It is necessary, like the English 
ambassador making love, to buy it ready made. Hence 
there are no more anxieties about the principal character in 
the play. Only Monnier must be wiped out, and my 
Prudhomme the sole Prudhomme. He has done nothing 
save a wretched vaudeville, in which life is travestied, 
whereas I will write five acts for the Théatre Francais. 

Prudhomme as the type of the ‘ bourgeoisie,” the image 
of the Gannerons, the Aubés, the National Guards, of that 
middle class on which ‘il padrone”’ relies, is a person 
much more comic than Turcaret, more droll than Figaro. 
He is entirely of the present day. Here is the story of the 
play :— 

At thirty-seven, Prudhomme is smitten with a passion for 
the daughter of a portress, a charming girl who is pursuing 
her studies at the Conservatoire, and who has carried off the 
prize. She takes as a model for herself the career of 
Mademoiselle Mars; she has distinction and the power of 
expression. She is quite the thing in manner. She is 
only eighteen years old, but she has already been seduced. 
She has had a son by a pupil of the Conservatoire, who 
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has fled to America through love of his child, terrified by his 
poverty, and wishing to make a fortune there. Pamela has 
mourned for him, but she has a child in her arms. The 
desire to maintain and educate her child leads her to 
marry Prudhomme, from whom she conceals her situation. 
Prudhomme, in his thirty-seventh year, had thirty thousand 
franes saved. He had invested them in the Anzin mines 
in 1815, and in 1817 his shares were already worth 
three hundred thousand francs. That incites him towards 
marriage. The marriage takes place. He has a daughter 
by his wife. The Anzin shares for a thousand francs each 
are worth in 1834 one hundred and fifty thousand francs. 
This is the proscenium, for the play begins in 1834, eighteen 
years after. 

Monsieur Prudhomme has realized fifteen hundred 
thousand francs on half his shares, and has kept the rest. 
He becomes a banker, and, as happens to all imbeciles, has 
prospered with the advice of his wife, who is an angelic and 
superior woman, a model of propriety, and a lady of fashion. 
The actress knows how to play the part of a woman of good 
position. But her attachment to her husband, inspired by the 
genuine qualities of this ridiculous man, fortified by the passion 
he feels for her, by the happiness he has conferred on her, by 
his fortune, is strengthened by the maternal sentiment 
exalted to an extreme pitch which Pamela entertains 
towards her first child, for, thanks to this fortune, she has 
been able to bring him up, to give him the necessaries of life 
with an invisible hand; then, for the last two years, she has 
introduced him into her own home, without her husband 
having any suspicion of the fact. Adolphe is head clerk in 
the bank, and the poor mother has played her horrible part 
so carefully that nobody, not even Adolphe, has any notion 
of the great love that envelops him. M. Prudhomme Is 
very fond of Adolphe. Mademoiselle Prudhomme is 
seventeen years old. The title of the play is ‘‘ La Mariage 
de Mademoiselle Prudhomme.” M. Prudhomme, rich from 
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the fifteen Anzin shares, rich to the extent of over two 
million francs by his [banking] house, and the possessor of 
real estate, is in a position to give his daughter a million 
francs. So his daughter with a million franes and her 
expectations is one of the richest heiresses in Paris. 

I must tell you that, unlike the Antonys, Adolphe is a 
pleasant, matter-of-fact young fellow, happy in his position, 
delighted at being without father or mother, and never 
displaying any anxiety on the subject. Herein lies a dreadful 
drama between the mother and the son, for this poor 
Madame Prudhomme is morally murdered twenty times a 
day by the indifference displayed by her son with regard to 
his mother, and by a heap of other traits of character 
impossible to explain ; they are embodied in the play itself. 

Mademoiselle Prudhomme’s fortune has tempted a young 
notary who has bought up on credit the practice of his 
predecessor—a man who is now eager to have the money 
paid up. The ex-notary is Prudhomme’s friend, and 
introduces his successor into the house. The tenderness of 
Madame Prudhomme for Adolphe has not escaped the 
observation of the old notary, who believes that she destined 
him for her daughter, and then they open Prudhomme’s eyes 
as to his wife’s love for Adolphe. So the wife is unjustly 
accused of an imaginary sin from which she is not able to 
vindicate herself. The comic element arises, you perceive, 
out of Prudhomme’s pathos, and all his efforts to bring home 
guilt to his wife. His wife accepts the challenge to a duel 
in which her part is to make her husband hold his tongue, 
as if she were guilty—a piece of satire entirely in the style 
of Moliére. But she sees whence the blow has come. She 
practises evasion with the two notaries, and, pressed by 
them, she demonstrates to them the infamy of their conduct, 
and declares to them that she will never give her daughter 
to a man capable of tarnishing the mother’s honour in order 
to get the daughter. They are compelled to make a recan- 
tation to Prudhomme, and the mother, in order to secure 
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her husband’s tranquillity, is forced to separate herself from 
her son. 

This is the main body of the play ; for you understand that 
there are a great many situations and scenes as well as 
considerable action. The servants are mixed up in it. It is 
a picture of the actual condition of the bourgeoisie. There 
is the return of Adolphe’s father, which complicates the 
entire state of affairs and brings about the dénouement. 
There is the horrible scene in which Prudhomme, in order 
to satisfy himself as to his wife’s passion, conceives the 
notion of trying to get the brother and sister married, and 
arms himself with his wife’s terror. There is also the most 
fertile of subjects, the very sarcastic view of men and things 
presented by Prudhomme’s bombastic talk. Madame 
Prudhomme is a Celiméne of the bank, the true character of 
our women of to-day. But there is above all a refined satire 
on morals. Prudhomme, accepting his supposed misfortune, 
conquered by his wife’s superiority, is a figure which we 
lack on the stage. The complete happiness, disturbed by 
the slanders of self-interested persons, and then quite 
restored through the agency of the very same people, is a 
thing that savours of high-class comedy. Mademoiselle 
Prudhomme is not getting married. At first glance, all this 
seems vague to you, but it is only vague and without definite 
outlines in the same way as ‘‘ Le Misanthrope,” the plot of 
which could be summarized in ten lines. The part of Madame 
Prudhomme, who is forty years old, can only be played by 
Mademoiselle Mars, and with her undivulged maternity, 
and her state of continual dejection, she can be superb. 

Ecco, cara, the card on which I am about to stake my 
whole future, for I have only this one chance, so deplorable 
is the state of the publishing trade, and if our great specula- 
tion fails, I want to have something to cling on to as a 
consolation. I shall not merely write this play. I want to 
write two others at the same time, so as to get the receipts 
of at least two theatres. 

VOL. Il. M 
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Addio, I will write to you between now and the 1st of 
November, as soon as I have got done with several pressing 
tasks. But, I beg of you, do not forget, and go on relating 
to me the story of your quiet Ukrainian life. I have under 
my window flowers, dahlias, plants, which make me think 
about your gardens. When I open my book, into which I 
put all the thoughts of my works and so many other things, 
I always come back to: ‘I wilt be Richelieu to preserve 
you.’ This, in the vast park of my ideas, is the flower my 
idea caresses most. Show some indulgence towards the poor 
third batch of “Contes,” a third part of which has been 
written at the Hotel d’Are in Haux-Vives. Decidedly 
‘“‘Berthe la Repentie’’ is now the finest portion of these 
“Cent Contes Drolatiques.” I chatter to you about all my 
poor thoughts; my life is so solitary, and there are in it so 
many mistakes, recent betrayals, and difficulties, that I dare 
not talk to you about the material side of my existence. It 
is too sad. 

October 12th. 

The ‘‘ Conte’”’ is re-written and sent to the printers; and 
I may say I am very happy to have at length finished this 
batch of ten short stories which were perpetually ‘‘in the 
press.”’ I have many things to finish in the same way, for 
‘*Massimilla Doni’’ needs a chapter on ‘ Moise,’’ which 
requires long studies of the score, and, as I must make such 
studies with a consummate musician, I have no control 
over my own work. Then, I have a preface to tack on, like 
a collar, to ‘‘ La Femme Supérieure,” and a fourth part, like 
a bustle; for the seventy-five columns of the Presse have 
only made a little volume: hence the preface and the 
addition to the volume. You cannot imagine how these 
patchings, these re-plasterings, weary me; I am worn out 
by these after-claps of fresh labour. 

Well, good-bye. Though I have no letters from you, I 
please myself with the belief that you are well, that you 
have neither worries nor patients, for you make me tremble 
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at any delay. I fancy your turn has come to be sick your- 
self, and that you are laid up. 

I have forgotten, I think, to tell you about Mademoiselle 
de Fauveau, who remembers you very well. They are so 
Catholic that her sister raised difficulties about marrying the 
son of Bautte—the millionaire jeweller of Geneva, where we 
went together, you remember ?—on account of religion, and 
these poor women are in actual want. Is this not a splendid 
display of faith? Mademoiselle de Fauveau, to whom I 
said that many people had complained of what I made 
Madame de Mortsauf say before her death, got into a holy 
rage against those profane persons, for she regards ‘‘ Le Lys 
dans la Vallée’’ with admiration. When I told her I had 
moderated the cries of the flesh, she said,— 

«* At least, don’t cut out, ‘I will learn English in order to 
say My dee.’”’ 

She thought the Catholic theme had been magnificently 
set forth in it, for it is the battle of mind against matter. 

“Unfortunately,” said I to her, ‘“‘it seems that only we 
two understand that.”’ 

She is a charming woman, but far too mystical and fond 
of legends. She made me go to San Miniato to see superb 
primitive triglyphs in relation to the Trinity; but I saw 
nothing in them at all. Don’t call me a commercial 
traveller over again on account of this blindness. I am very 
anxious to be a traveller, and to start for your cara patria, 
but not a commercial one. 

Good-bye ; I hope this poor frail paper will tell you all I 
think, and that you will not think on my distress or on my 
worries, but that you will do like me, that you will cheerfully 
or sadly altogether lift your head towards the sky, where I 
have awaited since the age of reason the Orient of full 
happiness. 

Don’t chide me too much, cara, for my silence, for there 
has been neither truce nor rest since my last letter, and I 
have been saying to myself that I might have caused you 
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some anxiety without being able to sit down and write ; for 
to write merely aline is a thing I never can do. One day, 
by your fireside, get me to tell about this month’s history ; 
then you will know what it has been. These are the 
romances of real life, which we must preserve for our chats ; 
the lord of Wierzchownia will laugh when he hears them, 
just as he used to do when I told about my campaigns in 
China. 

A thousand kind wishes to all around you, and may they 
be sweet and good, and to you who deserve so much, and 
for whom I have only soft feelings and affection, as much 
happiness as I desire you to have. 


CXXX, 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Chaillot, Friday, October 20th— 
Thursday, October 26th, 1837. 


I RECEIVED your letter (No. 34) this morning, and have just 
read the account of your journey. I am here for my 
mother’s féte-day and for the purpose of seeing after the 
publication of ‘‘ La Maison Nucingen”’ in the Presse. I 
finished the third batch of the ‘‘ Contes Drolatiques ” this 
morning. There is my life in a few words. 

I had no need this morning to read your directions to 
the agent entrusted with the despatch of the picture; I had 
been already with the colour-merchant who sent it, begging 
of him to have it claimed by the contractor from his corre- 
spondents. Brullon, this colour-merchant, is just as much 
astonished as we are; but he is accustomed to sending pic- 
tures, and he reassured me on the subject. I console myself 
by thinking that, while we are worrying over the matter, I 
have perhaps already reached you in the form of a picture. 
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The cursed builders require from me the entire month of 
November in order to get ready my cottage at Sevres, and I 
will be here at least a fortnight for the proofs of ‘‘ La Maison 
Nucingen.” My publishers have settled the dispute with 
the Figaro, and bought up my treaty, so that I will owe 
nothing more to any one at all after the publication of the 
“Maison Nucingen” (and that is plain prose). I am 
unusually pleased with the third batch of the ‘“ Contes 
Drolatiques.”” But you know how this class of literature has 
been proscribed; it has been so much denounced as 
obscenity that I would not be astonished if there were a 
regular hue and cry by the public at large with regard to the 
book. The English prejudices are getting hold of us, and 
this is enough to make one adore Catholicism. 

‘‘ Massimilla Doni,’ another work which will be much 
misunderstood, entails upon me enormous labours owing to 
its difficulties ; but I have never been so fond of anything as 
those mythical pages, because the myth there is buried very 
deep beneath the reality. You have without doubt the 
opportunity of seeing ‘“‘Gambara”’ in La Revue de Saint 
Petersbowrg, for these worthy pirates will not have lost 
sight of that work, which cost me six months’ labour. 

I have seen Versailles, and the alterations in it are of use 
in so far as they have preserved the Palace; but it is the 
most ignoble and stupid piece of work I ever saw, so 
wretched is it from an artistic point of view, and so parsi- 
moniously have the changes been carried out. When you 
see it, you will be astonished ; and when I explain to you 
how much is due to Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis 
XVI., and to Napoleon, you will consider the rest horribly 
bourgeois and shabby. Your aunt Leczinska is there ten 
times over in the family portraits, and I was pleased at 
seeing that, and I said to myself, laughing: ‘‘A live 
emperor is better than a dead snob,” for you are a queen of 
beauty and she is an ugly snob, though that must be the 
fault of the painters, for she was a great beauty, of course. 
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Extraordinary thing! there is not one portrait of her that is 
like another: so many portraits, so many different women. 
She was no doubt changeable. What is truly fine at 
Versailles, just as much as Titian and the great masters in 
painting, is ‘‘The Coronation of Napoleon” and ‘The 
Crowning of Josephine,” and also ‘‘The Blessing of the 
Eagles”? and “ Napoleon pardoning Arabs,’ by David and 
Guerin. What a great painter David was! He is colossal. 
T never saw those three pictures before. 

I always write to you in the presence of a friend,’ in 
contemplating whom I get lost, as one gets lost in contem- 
plating the infinite. I must have a row with you abouta 
disingenuous remark of yours in your letter (No. 33) as to 
your regret at not having friends who could travel in your 
interests; and this remark of yours is one of those keen 
wounds which reach my heart, for you know well that 
if for you and yours it was necessary to go to the ends 
of the earth, or to do every day something difficult and 
absorbing—which is [more ?] than exhibiting one’s self 
on great occasions, I would not even take a moment’s time 
for reflection, but would go with the blind obedience of a 
dog. If you know it, your remark is very ill-advised ; if 
you don’t know it, put me to the proof. My character, my 
morals, everything connected with me, have been made the 
subjects of such horrible calumnies that I am seized with 
despair when I see that I have not even a little corner to 
which doubt and suspicion do not find their way. 

You say to me, too, that I write to you less frequently ; 
there is not one of your letters that I have not answered, 
and I often write to you at random, in spite of the fierce 
conflicts I have to carry on, and which will end, perhaps, in 
vanquishing my courage. 

The announcement of our big speculation has been put 
off till the opening of the general elections, a period when 
everyone will be reading the newspapers, and the first part 

1 Madame Hanska’s portrait. 
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will probably appear on the 15th of November. This will 
be my Austerlitz or my Waterloo. 

You have pointed out to me the material obstacles to your 
presence at the operations on your husband’s estate at 
Wierzchownia, but I confess that, if you know little about 
my material obstacles, I have still less idea about yours, 
and I cannot imagine expense in the depths of a steppe. 
Make me your steward, and you will see that the man who 
created Grandet is an authority on domestic economy. And 
IT would much prefer to be your steward than to be Lord 
Byron. Lord Byron was not happy, and I should be very 
happy. 

The more I move on, the more frequent are my hours of 
dejection and despair. This solitude and this incessant toil 
without adequate remuneration are killmg me. Hach day 
I cast a backward glance at the time when the woman I 
have told you about supplied me with sustenance for my 
courage and shared in my labours. What an immense loss! 
What can fillit up? Herimage! But that image is mute 
and does not even look at me. Whatever she be, and 
despite the shortcomings of memory, she gilds my solitude, 
and I can say that she ilumines it. 

You cannot conceive how many black sorrows I have had 
in consequence of the blow that deprived me of Madame de 
B In the first place, the slow reparations of all my 
own people, who did not love her, and who repeated the 
scene from ‘Clarissa Harlowe.’’ In the next place, all 
those little mementoes of the heart’s emotions which should 
either be burned or left in one’s possession as a common 
heritage of affection—of those things her son has had no 
appreciation ; and he has not given up any of them to me. 
T have not ventured to ask them back from him. So that I, 
whose health has not been broken by work or grief or any 
other cause, am making arrangements as if I were going to 
die to-morrow, so as to give no pain to anybody. 

T would like you to give me some news about yourself. [ 
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am anxious to hear whether your health is the same as 
before, whether you are satisfied about yourself, whether 
you are getting fat or thin, whether you suffer from palpita- 
tions, whether you have a cough, whether the paleness of 
your complexion gives the lie to your black hair. You are 
too sparing in these little details. Do me this much justice 
that I let you into the secret of my whitening hairs and the 
gradual break-up of the individual whom you met on the 
“‘ Crét,”’ and whom I now resemble very little. Do not put 
faith in the colour of the hair which Boulanger has preserved 
in my portrait; believe only in the passionateness of my 
glance, far less passionate than my heart! 

I went yesterday to hear your dear ‘Norma.’ But 
Rubini was replaced by a wretched tenor, and his favourite 
passages were omitted. I left before the scene where 
Norma declares her passion to the Druids. There was a 
queer crowd in the boxes, for nobody has yet come back to 
Paris from the country ; the vine harvest has been late this 
year, and the weather is splendid. Prince Ed. Schonburg 
occupied the box of the Appony’s, who are still out of town. 
But no princess. 

Was I not right when I told you in Vienna that the 
fortnight I spent there was like an oasis in my life? for since 
that time I have had neither a day’s nor an hour’s rest. I 
want to travel to find a truce to this kind of existence, and 
no doubt the month or the few months I might again snatch 
so that Paris will be utterly forgotten, will be another oasis. 
But can I do this? There are days when a fierce longing 
seizes me to leave everything behind me. And I would 
have been wise in doing this wild act, for that alone would 
have enabled me to bring back with me some play, as here 
Iam too much persecuted by debt. You cannot imagine 
how your letters carry me towards you, and how precious 
to me are even those which to you appear long and 
diffuse. Where there is affection and fidelity one need no 
longer care as to the merit or the grace which characterize 
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each detail; but I assure you they make me very exacting. 
There are dull and exceptionally gloomy hours when it is 
enough for me to read a page of one of your earlier letters 
taken at random to relieve my soul. It is as if I had 
emerged from a dungeon to cast my eyes over a beautiful 
landscape, only there are many sad or rather saddening 
things—for instance, when you believe the assertion of your 
sister Caroline, that you cannot know what to do in Wierz- 
chownia with a Parisian, a man of genius, who needs Paris, 
and would be bored out of it. This only proves that you 
cannot understand me from a hundred letters, and from the 
forty-five days when we were able to see each other. I 
confess that I am humiliated rather than sad at this tirade 
from a charming creature. 

With regard to the third batch of ‘‘ Contes Drolatiques,” 
I am exceedingly anxious that you should not read them till 
M. de Hanski has first looked over them, for if they had 
the effect of injuring me in your estimation, I would prefer 
that they never found their way into your library. This is a 
book specially for men, and I feel grieved when its mild and 
harmless pleasantry is taken badly or misunderstood. Do 
me this favour ; let the book unwrinkle the boyard’s forehead 
when he gets a fit of blue devils, and keep the volume hidden 
away. 

I think you are right as to the route to be taken, and the 
best is from Havre to Lubeck, and from Lubeck to Berlin. 
But if you take the route through Berlin, you must go to 
Warsaw; but I wanted to keep clear of Warsaw, because I 
hate those stupid sojourns in places where every one 
recognizes you, and gives you receptions without sympathy 
or sincerity, and simply out of sheer vanity. But this is the 
best road to travel. Perhaps, too, it is the least expensive. 

When you spoke to me in your letter (No. 33) of a happi- 
ness I never dreamed of in the Rue de Lesdiguiéres, believing 
that I should find a quiet, secluded, obscure existence, 
happy in a home and in mutual confidence, disappointing 
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you did not realize how much ballast I have thrown into the 
sea, how many soap-bubbles have burst on me, how little 
value I set on what is called fame (it is here only the privilege 
of being calumniated, vilified, and held up to shame). 
Reputation, political consistency, &c., all are flung into the 
waves ; whatis not there, and what I count on, is the youth- 
fulness of heart which will enable me to love for twenty 
years a woman who will then be thirty-six,—this is setting 
small store by the form, and looking on the soul as every- 
thing. 

Why do you talk to me about a journal in which I have 
shares? ‘Journal yourself!’ as the schoolboys say. You 
believe in advertisements! You believe people have regard 
for names. They are regarded as mere labels for some 
counterfeit macassar, some spurious perfume, and whoever 
attacks this strange imposture would get himself laughed 
at, for a scalded cat is afraid of cold water. 

T have a persecutor who wants to put me in prison (that 
endless business of Werdet, who has got his certificate in 
bankruptcy, and goes about Paris untrammelled by creditors). 
Jules Sandeau was at loggerheads with this man, whom he 
despised on personal grounds. Well, he made it up with 
him and dined with him. Iwas a father to Jules. I now 
say to myself, ‘‘ There is another man wiped out of the list 
of the living as far as I am concerned.” In the meantime, 
do youthink these things make me like Paris? Good-bye 
for to-day. I shall write to you a few more lines before 
sealing this letter. I am going to devote myself to “ La 
Maison Nucingen,” and to roll on my rock, like Sisyphus. 

Monday, 28rd. 

I know nothing more wearisome than to stay up all night 
from midnight till eight in the morning, under the light of a 
shaded lamp, in front of blank sheets of paper, without 
getting a single idea, listening to the crackling of the fire and 
the rolling of carriage wheels echoing through the window 
from the direction of the Barriére des Bons-Hommes and the 
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Quai. This is what your servant has been doing for five 
nights without being able to arrive at the moment when 
some mysterious inner voice says to you, “March!” Such 
useless fatigues are of no value to any one. 

Thursday, 26th. 

Here are three days during which I have been able to do 
nothing of any consequence, save to agitate myself ! 

Yesterday I met one of your guests at Geneva, that 
anecdotist who talked about the Z——. He is to come to 
see me this morning, and I would be glad to know from you 
by return post whether, in case he is returning to the dear 
cara patria, | may entrust him with some of the manuscripts 
which belong to you, for I fancy it will be necessary to send 
them in detachments. 

My brain must needs be fatigued from the proofs of the 
‘Contes Drolatiques”’ and of ‘“ Massimilla Doni,” for 
complete impotence holds sway there with regard to what I 
have to do—‘‘ La Maison Nucingen.” I have often experi- 
enced these impediments to work, but they did not generally 
last long. 

I must say good-bye to you, and send you this letter, 
which, through the blessed invention of the ‘‘ good King 
Louis the Eleventh,” ’ will be in your hands in twenty days’ 
time. Here is the winter beginning; so all hope of being 
able to pay you a visit must be put off till spring, although 
the snow-drifts do not terrify me any more than the wolves, 
for very unhappy people need fear no accident. They are 
the anointed ones of misfortune. Death respects them. 

I may confess to you that when I found myself so ill in 
Saché, I felt a sort of voluptuous tranquillity in the dull 
sense of pain that came over me, for I only lwe through a 
feeling of duty. 

T am going to make two big bids for fortune,—the tontine 
speculation and my comedy. After that I shall let myself 
drift with the tide, and see what comes of it. Be sure that, 

“Bon Roy Loys le unziéme.”? (Old French.) —TR, 
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after a struggle of eighteen years, and a fierce battle of seven 
years, once the French campaign is over, I must, whether I 
like it or not, find my Saint Helena. Between now and 
April, everything will be decided. The speculation will have 
failed; the ‘‘Mariage de Mademoiselle Prudhomme” will 
be hissed off the stage, and I shall have flung myself into a 
diligence going from Lubeck to Berlin, to seek for a much- 
needed rest. You will see the literary soldier with his 
wounds ready to be dressed; but he will not be hard to 
amuse, let people say what they will. 

I think I shall go to Berry to see Madame Carraud, and 
so avoid a thousand worries in Paris. 

Well, good-bye. Write to me oftener, and remember me 
to the various members of your colony. Tell M. de Hanski 
that I think I have found a means of growing madder in 
Russia that will wake him up. A thousand affectionate 
wishes to your dear Anna. ‘Tell me confidentially what she 
would like to have asa present from Paris, and find here 
the expression of my sincere attachment and the most 
gracious flowers of a heart where their bloom will never 
fade. 


CXXXI. 
To Mapame Hanska, WieRzcHownia (UKRAINE). 


Chaillot, November 7th— 
November 14th, 1837. 


I HAvE decidedly commenced my comedy ; but, after I had 
mapped out its main outlines, I saw the difficulties in my 
path, and this filled me with profound admiration for the 
mighty geniuses who have left their work on the stage. 
Yesterday I went to hear Beethoven’s ‘Symphony in O 
Minor.”” Beethoven is the only man who makes me com- 
prehend jealousy. I should have preferred to be Beethoven 
than Rossini or Mozart. There is a divine power in this 
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man. In his finale it seems as if an enchanter had lifted 
you into a world of wonders in the midst of the most 
beautiful palace which brings together all that is marvellous 
in the arts, and there at his command doors like those of the 
Baptistery turn on their hinges, and give you a glimpse of 
beauties of an unknown kind—the fairy realms of fantasy. 
There may be seen flying creatures with the beauty of 
women and the damask wings of angels; and you are 
flooded with the upper air—that air which, according to 
Swedenborg, sings and scatters perfumes, which has in it 
colour and sentiment, and which flows into you and 
beautifies you! 

No, the mind of the writer does not give such delights, 
because what we paint is finite, fixed, and what Beethoven 
casts towards you is infinite! 

Do you understand that as yet I only know the 
‘‘ Symphony in C Minor”’ and the little passage from the 
«Pastoral Symphony,” which we heard scraped on a violin 
in the second floor in Geneva, of which indeed I heard little, 
because, two paces distant from you, a young man asked 
me, with staring eyes and a petrified air, if I could tell him 
who that beautiful foreign lady was—meaning you—and 
this made me feel as proud as if I had been a young and 
beautiful woman with some share of vanity ? 

I live in such a solitary fashion that I have no news for 
you about the daily life of Paris, nor can I depict society 
for you, or relate to you any tittle-tattle. I can only talk 
to you about myself, which is a subject of eternal sadness. 

My little house is making progress ; as far as the masonry 
is concerned, it will be finished by the 30th of this month. 
But no doubt it will not be habitable for three or four 
months. 

I am at this moment plunged into laughable want in the 
sense that I have in my own abode the delightful expe- 
riences of wealth. My ‘faithful’? Auguste has had doubts 
as to my fortune, and so he has left me on the pretence 
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that his father had expressed a desire to have him give 
up domestic service for business; but the true reason for 
this flight is his incredulity as to my future opulence, and 
a sort of certainty that I was just now hard up and would 
remain in that condition, so that he would thereby be 
prevented from forwarding his own little interests in life. I 
let him go, and I groan at having to look out for some other 
rascal. I like those whom I know; though this fellow 
treated me with as much contempt as he would the Year I. 
of the Republic. He paid no attention to anything; he left 
me, sick in bed, one whole day without bringing me anything 
to drink ; and, when he was ill, I got him a nurse, and this 
year I paid a thousand francs to get him exempted from the 
conscription. He has become insupportable to me owing to 
his negligence, and his ingratitude exactly suits me. 

Just fancy, I have had on my hands, for the last three 
years at least, an Irish lady named Miss Patrickson, who 
has taken it on herself to translate my works and to 
popularize them in England. The story is droll. Madame 
de C——, enraged against me for various reasons, took her 
to teach English to R , and contrived to get her to play 
an ugly trick on me. She made her write me a love letter, 
to which the name attached was ‘‘ Lady Nevil.’’ I took the 
English ‘‘Almanach,” and I could not find there either a 
Lord or a Sir Nevil. Besides, the letter was very 
ambiguous. You know that when such impostures are 
practised, the thing is either overdone or too transparent ; 
and I perceived the real state of affairs. I sent an ardent 
reply. An appointment at the Opera was the result, and 
the same day I paid a visit to Madame de C , who 
made me stay for dinner. But I offered the excuse that I 
had an engagement that night at the Opera. She said to 
me, ‘‘ Well, I'll drive you there.” As she said this, she 
could not refrain from exchanging a glance with her lady- 
companion, and that glance was enough for me. I guessed 
everything—that she had laid a trap for me, and wanted to 
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make me ridiculous for ever after. I went to the Opera. 
Nobody there. At last I wrote a letter, which brought 
this Miss, old, ugly, with dreadful teeth, but still full of 
remorse for having played such a part, and penetrated with 
affectionate feelings towards me, and extreme contempt and 
horror for the marquise. Though my letters had been 
ironical and calculated to make a woman disguised as a 
false lady blush, she had answered them. I had the upper 
hand with Madame de C——. Eventually she realized that 
in this intrigue she had got the worst of it. From that 
day she became possessed with a hatred towards me which 
will end only with life itself. She may yet rise out of her 
grave in order to calumniate me. She has never opened 
*« Séraphita ’’ on account of the dedication, and her jealousy 
is such that, if she could destroy the book, she would shed 
tears of joy. 

In fact, this horrible, old, and gap-toothed Miss Patrickson, 
believing that she owed me reparation, lives only to translate 
my books. I met at Poissy a Madame Saint-Clair, daughter 
of an English admiral whose name I don’t know, and sister 
of Madame Delmar, who is also infatuated with the idea of 
translating me, and offered to get for me a lucrative 
arrangement with the English reviews! I did not say ‘‘yes”’ 
or ‘“‘no”’ on that point on account of my Patrickson. But, 
as the poor creature has for the last three years been 
struggling to earn a livelihood in this way, I expect she will 
profit by this assistance. I called on her one Wednesday 
evening ; she lives on a fifth floor, but I know nothing that 
has in it more grandeur than misfortune. I ascended the 
stairs, and reached the spot. I found this poor creature as 
tipsy as a porter. Never did I feel more embarrassment in 
all my life. She kept muttering through her teeth ; she did 
not understand what I said; at length, when she grasped 
the fact that what I wanted her for was to enter into an 
agreement for a translation of my works, she burst into 
tears; she declared to me that if this task was not left 
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entirely to her, she would kill herself, that it was her source 
of livelihood and her title to fame; and she told me her 
woes. I never listened to a more terrible story, and I went 
away frozen with terror, not knowing whether she drank 
through love of drink or to drown her feelings of misery. I, 
therefore, refused Madame Saint Clair. You could never 
form any idea of the filth, the frightful disorder of the 
wretched hole in which this old maid lives. It transcends 
her ugliness. This is the most striking episode of my week. 

In the desert of her life, that old maid has clung to my 
work as to a luxuriant palm-tree, but it will always be 
unfruitful to her, and I have no money to assist her. How- 
ever, I went yesterday by chance to the Rue Neuve-du- 
Luxembourg, where there was an English pastry-cook, who 
makes delicious oyster-patties, and I gave my arm to an 
Englishwoman. Whom did I find there? My Patrickson, 
seated at a table, eating and drinking. Certainly I am 
neither a Capuchin friar nor a simpleton, and I comprehend 
that the more unhappy one is, the more necessary it is to 
seek for compensations, and that one is fortunate in finding 
them amongst pastry-cooks! But the lady to whom I had 
given my arm told me that she was sure this unhappy 
creature drank gin, and that she had all the characteristics 
of people who are given up to the habit of drinking gin. I 
had said nothing to her about my miss of the translations. 
But, whether she drinks gin or not, she is none the less in 
the most utter want. It remains to be seen whether she is 
in poverty because she drinks gin, or whether she drinks gin 
because she is poor. As for me, the wretchedness of others 
oppresses my heart. I never condemn the unfortunate. I 
am stoical under misfortune, and will give my bread to 
others, though I die of hunger. That has already happened 
to me several times and those whom I have obliged have 
never paid me back. For instance, Jules Sandeau, who for 
the past two months never came to see me once, and who 
would not come if I were at my last gasp. Well, though I 
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know that, I do not gain experience by it. If I marry, my 
wife must rule over my possessions, and interpose between 
me and the entire world, for I would exhaust the treasures 
of Aladdin on others. Happily I have nothing. When I 
have anything I must be as great a miser as any in 
fiction. 

I took my mother to Poissy, to a very agreeable boarding- 
house, and we travelled by rail, which is rather a rapid 
mode of conveyance. My heart bled at taking her there,— 
I, who had dreamed of making the close of her life comfort- 
able with plenty of money, and who make so little progress, 
for, as I told you, my distress is becoming grotesque. It has 
needed more diplomacy for me to have enough of firewood 
for a month than to sign some treaty of peace ten years hence 
between France and any power you please. And the 
comedy will go on slowly. It will be like my portrait. I 
heard yesterday that it had arrived, but the agent who had 
charge of it did not know in what city. I hope it was to 
Brody. God grant that the same thing may happen to my 
comedy. What I observe most at this moment is the 
comprehensive judgment that a comic poet needs. Hach 
word must be a sentence pronounced on the morals of the 
period. One must not select mean and paltry subjects. 
One must penetrate to the root of things, so that one must 
constantly embrace the social state and form an estimate 
of it under a pleasant aspect. There are a thousand things 
that might be said; but one must only say the right thing, 
so that there are a thousand thoughts repressed under one 
lasting impression. This labour stupefies me. It goes 
without saying that I must be understood to speak of a work 
of genius, for, as to the thirty thousand plays we have had 
for the last forty years, nothing would be easier to write. I 
am quite possessed by this comedy ; I think of nothing else, 
and each thought makes the difficulties connected with it all 
the greater. To write it will not cost much trouble; there 
will also be its production on the stage, and it may be a 
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failure. I am grieved at not having been shut up in 
Wierzchownia this winter, to look after this work in the 
midst of your cenobitic life. I should have followed the 
example of Beaumarchais, who ran to read his comedy for 
women, scene after scene, and who re-wrote it in accordance 
with their advice. 

T have reached a point when I plunged in deep dejection. 
Coffee does me no good; it does not raise up the inner man, 
buried in his prison of flesh and bone. My sister is ill, and 
when Laure is ill, the universe seems to me turned upside 
down. My sister is everything to me in my poor existence. 
I am not working with any ease. I have no faith in what 
is called my talent. I spend the nights in a state of 
despair. 

‘Ta Maison Nucingen”’ is there before me in proof, and 
T cannot touch it; and yet it is the last link in the chain, 
and with three days’ work it could be broken. The brain 
does not budge. I have taken two cups of plain coffee ; it is 
just the same as if I had taken water. I am going to try a 
change of scene, and go to Berry, to the house of Madame 
Carraud, who has been expecting me for the last two years, 
and whom I have every three months been promising to go 
and see. My cottage will not be ready till the month of 
December, and the workmen will take care of it between 
now and my return. 

To crown my misery, I have had no letters from you. 
You might write to me every week, and you scarcely write 
every fortnight. You have much more time than I have in 
your steppe, where there are no symphonies by Beethoven, 
or asphalted boulevards, or Italian Operas, or newspapers 
to bring out, or books to write, or proofs to correct, or 
privations, and where you have forests of a hundred 
thousand acres. God! if you had that near Paris, you 
would have an income of two millions, and your forest would 
be worth fifty millions! All is in juxtaposition ; I am here 
and you are there. 
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November 12th. 

Reparation to the poor miss. She drinks only water, and 
it was my unexpected visit which had literally intoxicated 
her. I withdraw all I said to you in what I wrote before, 
and I leave it for my punishment; but you will not think me 
either the worse or better on that account. 

Tam going to start for Marseilles, to go to Corsica, and 
thence to Sardinia, and to try to be back by the beginning of 
December. It is a matter of interest of the utmost import- 
ance that brings me there, and I can only tell you about it if 
it fails, for, if it succeeds, I can only whisper it in the orifice 
of your ear. It is now three weeks since I thought of this 
journey ; but I have not the money for it, and I don’t know 
where to find it. JI require about twelve hundred frances or 
a hundred and twenty ducats to go and get a “yes” or a 
‘‘no”’ about a fortune, a rapid fortune, to be made in a few 
months! 

Addio, cara. Here are three letters written by me against 
your one. I have never seen Provence or Marseilles, and I 
promise myself a little amusement on this journey. I shall 
go by the mail-coach to the sea, and the rest of the way will 
be by steamboat, so that I hope to have finished in a fort- 
night, for my absence must not be noticed. My publishers 
would grumble at it. 

The tontine is withdrawn; my works are to appear purely 
and simply in parts, with the steel engravings worked into 
the text. Thus, we again fall back into the rut of publica- 
tions which have been the system for the last hundred years 


in France. 
November 13th. 


My comedy has given rise to a Preliminary one. It is 
impossible for me to write ‘‘ Prudhomme Parvenu”’ before 
showing “‘ Prudhomme se Mariant,” all the more because 
«Le Mariage de Prudhomme ”’ is an excellent comedy, and 
full of comic situations. So here I am with eight acts 
instead of five on my hands. 
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November 14th. 

Good-bye. I must fling myself into an unexpected piece 
of labour, which can give me an “ arachnitis.”” I am offered 
twenty thousand francs for “‘ César Birotteau,” if it is ready 
by the 10th of December. I have a volume and a half to 
write, and poverty has compelled me to promise it. I must 
work for twenty-five nights and twenty-five days. So a 
thousand kind regards. I am hurrying off to Sévres to fetch 
the manuscripts already begun and the proofs of this work. 
There are only nine sheets finished: forty-six are needed ; 
and there are thirty-five still to be written. There is not a 
minute to be lost. 

Good-bye. During these twenty-five days it will be out 
of my power to write to you. 


CXXXII. 
To MapamMe Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Paris, December 20th, 1837. 

I wave just finished ‘‘ César Birotteau’’ in twenty-two days, 
just as I promised, and as I hurriedly informed you at the 
close of my last letter that I would do. I have, at the same 
time, prepared ‘La Maison Nucingen” for the Presse. 
It is enough to tell you that I am dejected, in a state of 
unutterable humiliation. It needs a certain effort to write 
to you, and I make this effort under the inspiration of fear 
and horrible anxieties. I have not heard from you since 
your number 34, dated October 6th. You have never left me 
so long without hearing from you, and you cannot imagine 
how much, in the midst of my labours, this silence has terri- 
fied me, for I feel there must be some reason for your not 
writing to me. 

To-day I can only write to you in haste and tell you that 
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T am not dead with fatigue or with inflammation of the brain ; 
that ‘‘César Birotteau’’ and the third batch of ‘Contes 
Drolatiques’’ have appeared ; that you have fresh volumes in 
your library of proofs ; that ‘‘ La Maison Nucingen,” finished 
a month ago, is about to be published, and that I have 
finished ‘‘ Massimilla Doni;” that the edition entitled 
* Balzac Illustré”’ is coming out, and that it is a wonderful 
specimen of typography and engraving; that, for fifty days 
I have only slept a few hours; that I have very frequently 
been prostrated with attacks of apoplexy, and that I shall 
never begin a similar feat of intellectual strength again ; that 
my cottage at Sevres is nearly built, and that you can always 
address your letters to ‘‘ Madame Veuve Durand, 13, Rue des 
Batailles,” because I am still obliged to stay here to finish 
some pressing works requiring constant communications 
between the printers and myself. My house will not be 
ready till the 15th of February at soonest. 

My portrait makes my head whirl. I don’t know exactly 
where it is, and in any event you could write to M. 
Halperine, who ought to have it, or who can demand posses- 
sion of it on the road from Brody to Strasburg. I am 
excessively grieved about this matter. M.de Hanski may 
not be aware that the house of Rothschild has no dealings 
with the Halperines, and that their messengers, besides, will 
not take charge of such a large package. It was necessary 
to use the specially rapid waggon. Jam in a state of the 
liveliest and most irritating anxiety ; it has become all the 
greater since I have no longer any work as a distraction, and 
I beg of you to write me a line or to get it written for you if 
you are ill. 

I have no interesting news to tell you, for, since my last 
letter, I have not left my study and my proofs. In the 
meantime, Heine came to see me, and told me all about the 
L affair. It goes beyond all I could imagine, both as 
much for the illness as for the family history. The lords 
are infamous. Koreff and Wolowski are demi-gods, and I 
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don’t believe a million could pay them. This will be a thing 
to talk about at your fireside. You have had perhaps to go 
a good distance away from home. Perhaps you left 
Wierzchownia to nurse your sister. My imagination over- 
leaps all the possibilities of the circle of suppositions, and 
reaches the absurd. What has happened to you? I think 
there is no contingency in which you can leave me without 
a few words from you or some other person on your behalf. 

Good-bye. Find here the expression of an old friendship 
tested in every way, and the outpourings of an affection 
which does not resemble any other. J can write no more to 
you, for I am in such a condition of weakness that there can 
be no better proof of my attachment than this very letter, 
and yet I must, in a few days, resume the yoke. Then I 
can write to you at more length and tell you everything that 
I keep in my heart. 

Remember me to all yours, and beg of M. de Hanski to 
demand the picture from the Halperines, so that they may 
themselves claim it all along the line. I went to see the 
agents entrusted with sending the picture; and an action 
will be instituted against them if you do not get this picture 
within a fortnight. So drop me a line on the subject. 

Your devoted 


Nori. 
The autograph hereto annexed is a precious one.! 


1 There is nothing more precious in the way of autographs than thig 
although there is no signature. : 
These three sheets come from the book with which Jean Jacques 
Rousseau went to herborize around the Hermitage, and when going to 
Madame d’Houdetot’s house at Haubonne. His is the handwriting on 
one of the sheets. 
This autograph came from the library of Junot, and was ei 
me by Madame d’Abrantés. I hada complete volume. It ees 
taken by me from a number of persons. This is all now left of it. 


Dr Bauzac. 
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CXXXIII. 


To Mapame Hanska, WierzcHowntA (UKRAINE).! 
Chaillot, January 20th— 
January 22nd, 1838. 
I am now free from anxiety. Ihave got your letters Nos. 
36 and 37. As for No. 35, it has not reached me, remember 
that. No. 34 is dated October 6th; No. 36, December 10th. 
So you did not leave me from October 6th to December 10th 
without a letter. Now, as I did not get Nos. 36 and 37 till 
January, imagine how uneasy I must have been at finding 
myself left two months without a letter ! 

There was a fortnight’s delay here with regard to No. 36, 
through the fault of the post and to some extent through 
my own. When I came back from Sévres here, I gave my 
brother-in-law’s address, so that the letters might be sent on 
there to me, and the Sévres post-office attached a wrong 
number, so that before I knew a letter had come for me 
and demanded it, a full fortnight elapsed, so that I received 
in rapid succession Nos. 36 and 37. These two letters are 
pricked in a thousand places, marks of the distrust inspired 
by the plague, and perhaps it is to the first fumigations that 
I owe the strange misfortune of having lost your letter, No. 
35. In any case, I ought to let you know about this loss, 
for it explains the melancholy letter I wrote to you last. 
It was to me a grief that consumed all others—your 
silence. Iam the object of so many atrocious calumnies 
that I ended by believing you must have been told about 
them, and given credit to some of the extravagant things 
said about me, such as that I lived on human flesh, that I 
had married a woman named Ellsler, or a fish-dealer, that I 
was in gaol, &c., for I have, I am sure, enemies even as far 


1 This letter has already appeared in the correspondence of H. de 
Balzac, but with various readings. 
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off as the Ukraine. . . . Now, as to the business which is 
taking me to the Mediterranean, it is neither marriage nor 
any kind of adventurous or hare-brained escapade. It is a 
serious and scientific affair, about which it is impossible for 
me to say anything, because I am bound to secrecy, because 
I am not at liberty to tell you about it save by. the fireside, 
like the Koreff and the L affairs, when it is finished, 
happily or unhappily, and because I risk nothing but a 
journey, which will always be a pleasure or a distraction for 
me. 

You ask me how it is that, knowing everything, observing 
and seeing through everything, I can still be duped and 
deceived ? Alas! would you care for me if I were duped 
by nothing, if I were so prudent, so keen an observer that 
no misfortune could happen to me? But, putting aside the 
question of heart, I will tell you the secret of this apparent 
contradiction. When aman becomes a first-rate player at 
whist, when he knows at the fifth trick where all the cards 
are, do you imagine that he does not like to put science 
aside, and ascertain how the game will go by the laws of 
chance? After all, dear and pious Catholic, God knew 
beforehand that Eve would fall, and He let her fall. But 
again, apart from this explanation of the thing, there is 
another which you will think better. When, night and day, 
my energies and my faculties are strained to the utmost in 
composing, writing, rendering, painting, and remembering, 
when I am taking flight with slow and painful wing, often 
wounded, across the moral plain of literary creation, how 
can I be on the dead-level of material things? When 
Napoleon was at Esseling, he was not in Spain. In order 
not to be deceived in life, in friendships, in business, in 
relations of every kind, dear countess, nun-like and solitary, 
one must be purely and simply a financier, a man of the 
world, a man of business. Certainly, I see quite clearly 
that I am being deceived, and that I will be deceived, that 
such a man is betraying me or will betray me, or will 
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disappear after having carried away some of my wool. But 
at the moment when I have a consciousness, a presentiment, 
or a knowledge, of the fact, I am compelled to go and fight 
elsewhere. I see it when I am carried away by the necessity 
of finishing some work, by some pressure of the moment, 
by a task which, if I did not get done with it, I should 
never complete. I am often finishing a hut by the light of 
one of my burning houses. I have neither friends nor 
servants ; every one deserts me, I don’t know why, or 
rather I do know too well, because nobody likes or serves a 
man who works night and day, who does not waste himself 
for their benefit, who remains in one spot so that people are 
obliged to come and see him, and whose influence, if in- 
fluence he will ever have, can only arrive in twenty years’ 
time; it is because that man has the personality of his 
labours, and that all personality is odious when it is not 
accompanied by power. You have here enough to convince 
you that one must be an oyster (do you remember that?) or 
an angel to cling to such great human rocks. Oysters and 
angels are equally rare amongst humanity. Therefore, I 
would care for you as an astounding curiosity if I had not 
for you the most extensive and the most profound fraternal 
affection. Be sure that I see things and men, just as they 
are; never did any man bear a more cruel burden than 
mine. Do not be astonished to see me attach myself to 
beings and things which give me the courage to live and 
move onward! Never reproach me on account of the 
cordial which has enabled me to gain a fresh halting-place. 
It is now twelve years since I said of Walter Scott what 
you remarked in your last letter tome. Beside him, Lord 
Byron is nothing, or almost nothing. You deceive yourself 
as to the plot of ‘ Kenilworth”; in the judgment of all 
creative artists and in mine, the plot of that work is the 


1 Balzac wrote on an album at Geneva these words: ‘‘ Great men 
are like rocks ; only oysters cling to them.” Madame Hanska wrote 
underneath : ‘‘ Then I am an oyster.” 
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grandest, the most complete, the most extraordinary of all. 
From that point of view, it is the masterpiece, as ‘ Saint 
Ronan’s Well” is the masterpiece for detail and patience 
of finish, as the ‘‘ Chronicles of the Canongate” is the 
masterpiece for sentiment, ‘‘Ivanhoe”’ (the first volume, be 
it understood) for history, ‘‘ The Antiquary”’ for poetry, and 
“The Heart of Midlothian” for interest. They have their 
own peculiar merit, but genius shows itself in all of them. 
You are right ; Scott will rise, and Byron will fall. The one 
has always been /imself ; the other has created. 

As for what is entitled the ‘‘ Balzac Illustré,’’ reassure 
yourself; it is all my work, the ‘Contes Drolatiques”’ 
excepted. It is the work bearing the title of « Bitudes 
Sociales.” You will have to order from Bellizard: (1) 
“César Birotteau”’; (2) ‘“‘ La Femme Supérieure,” followed 
by ‘“‘La Maison Nucingen’’; (3) the third batch [of the 
“Contes Drolatiques ’’] ; (4) the fourth part of the “ Etudes 
Philosophiques,” in which are included ‘“‘ Gambara”’ and 
“‘Massimilla Doni.’’’ Procure for yourself, above all, the 
Paris editions. Those who complain of my idleness might, 
before doing so, procure the nine octavo volumes which I 
have done this year. You know that ‘Les Ruggieri,” 
‘La Perle Brisée,” and ‘‘ Les Martyrs Ignorés” are in the 
third part of the ‘‘ Htudes Philosophiques.”’ 

M. de Hanski is very kind to assume that women 
conceive a passion for authors. JI have not, and I never 
will have, anything to fear on this subject. I am not only 
invulnerable, but unwounded. Reassure him. The English- 
women of the time of Crebillen the Younger are not the 
Englishwomen of our own time. 

I am going to commence writing my plays, as well as the 
‘“‘“Memoires d’une Jeune Mariée,” or ‘‘ Scour Marie-des- 
Anges’’; those are, for the present, my chosen subjects. 
But, at any moment, everything may be changed. The 


This part of the “Etudes Philosophiques” was not put o 
till 1840, under the title ‘‘ Le Livre des Douleurs,” P n sale 
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sequel of ‘Illusions Perdues’”’ (‘Un Grand Homme de 
Province a Paris ’’) tempts me greatly; taking it with “Le 
Torpille,”’ all would be finished this year. How much 
stones I bring and heap together ! 

The text of the illustrated edition has been so carefully 
revised that it must be regarded as the only existing one, so 
much does it differ from previous editions. This biographic 
solemnity has reacted on the language, and I have dis- 
covered many defects and blunders, so that I am most 
eagerly desirous that the number of subscribers may permit 
of the publication being continued, and in this way afford me 
the opportunity of making my work as perfect as possible, so 
far as purity of language is concerned. 

The arrival of the scent-box has given me as much 
pleasure as it did you; it is as if I had sent you two 
different things. I still have hopes that at this moment, 
while Iam writing to you, Boulanger’s portrait has reached 
you. SBrullon, the agent entrusted here with its despatch, 
the dealer in colours and in pictures by all the great artists, 
is in a state of despair about it. We have had a consultation 
as to the advisability of bringing an action, but, as such an 
action would bring M. de Hanski’s name before the public, 
and the newspapers would get hold of it, and make their 
calumnious comments on the subject on a wholesale scale, 
&c., &c., with my name to give a fillip to their appetite, we 
have adhered to the line of correspondence. Brullon has 
sent thousands of pictures to all parts of the world, and 
never before has anything of the kind happened. It is true 
that the picture was sent by the waggon, inasmuch as, not 
having been rolled up, it was too large to be conveyed by the 
diligence. You could not believe how many errands, walks, 
and arrangements that unlucky picture has necessitated. I 
will not say more to you on this point lest it might make the 
picture distasteful to you. I am writing to-day to MM. 
Halperine at Brody to ascertain through them whether, on 
the receipt of my letter, they have got the picture, for it may 
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perhaps be necessary to come to an arbitration here about 
the affair. 

The great Tronchin cured the headaches of the young 
girls of whom you have spoken to me, by making them eat 
a roll steeped in milk as soon as they awoke! the thing is 
innocent enough for you to try. 

My friend is not my friend. 

Be very sure that you will know all I do at the very first 
moment, or as soon as I possibly can, for I informed you of 
my departure for Sion a year ago about this time, or very 
near it. I did not leave Paris a month ago, after I had 
completed ‘‘César Birotteau.’’ As I had been twenty-five 
days without sleeping, I have for the past month given myself 
up to fifteen of sixteen hours’ sleep each day, and to idleness 
for the eight during which I was awake. I am recruiting 
my brain in order to expend it soon again. Financial crises 
are terrible, and prevent me from amusing myself, for society 
costs money, and I cannot say whether it will be possible 
for me to go to Sardinia for a week or ten days. I will not 
go without giving you previous notice. 

I never read the newspapers, so that I was ignorant of 
what you told me about Jules Janin. Some persons had 
told me casually that the newspapers, and Jules Janin 
especially, had bestowed on me a great deal of praise for 
a little play taken from ‘‘ La Recherche de |’Absolu,”’ which 
had not been a success on the stage. But I am, as you are 
aware, as indifferent to the blame as to the praise of people 
who are not the elect of my heart, and above all to the 
opinions of journalists and of the common herd, so that I 
am not in a position to tell you anything about this conver- 
sion of a man whom I don’t like or esteem, and who will 
never get anything from me. As Iam not acquainted with 
either his friends or his enemies, I cannot tell what may be 
his motive for this eulogy of me, which, so far as I can learn 
from you, appears to be a treacherous one. 

Every time you are told that I have given way 
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where honour or self-respect were at stake, do not 
believe it. 

I thoroughly approve of a woman writing and studying ; 
but she should, like you, have the courage to burn her works. 

Sophie is the daughter of Prince Koslefski,! whose 
marriage has not been recognized. You must have heard of 
that very witty diplomatist, who is with Prince Paskevitch 
in Warsaw. The countess in question is the Countess 
Guidoboni-Visconti, at whose house I was introduced to the 
bearer of the scent-box. Mrs. Sommerville is the dis- 
tinguished mathematician, daughter of a Russian admiral, of 
whom I send you an autograph, for she is really one of the 
celebrities of modern science, and Parliament has given her 
a national pension. She is Admiral Graig’s daughter.? 
You will hear from others that the Italian Opera was burned 
down at the same time as the Royal Exchange in London, 
and the Imperial Palace in Saint Petersburg. I will say 
nothing to you about these accidents. The winter is severe 
in Paris, and we do not well know—careless Frenchmen 
that we are—how to protect ourselves from cold. 


Monday, January 22nd. 
Four parts of ‘‘La Peau de Chagrin” have appeared in 
spite of the cold weather. Cold as it is, I meet in the 
Champs Elysées still hackney-coaches going at a walking 
pace, with the blinds down, which indicates that people love 
each other in Paris in spite of everything passionately, and 
these hackney-coaches seem to me still more resplendent 
with passion than the two lovers whom Diderot surprised at 
midnight in a pelting shower bidding each other good-night 
in the street under a spout! Do not end your letters with 
sad words, as for instance when you express your belief that 
T shall never visit Wierzchownia. Be sure, it will be 
soon; but I am not master of circumstances, and they are 
1 Or Koslofski. 


2 A mistake. Mrs. Sommerville was English, and the daughter of 
Admiral Fairfax, who served in the Russian Navy. 
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particularly hard. It would take too long in the telling to 
explain to you howmy new publishers interpret the treaty 
which binds me to them, and this letter is already very long. 

After having lounged about a little during this month, 
after having been two or three times at the Italian Opera, 
twice to La Belgiojoso, and often to La Visconti’s—to 
speak in the Italian fashion—I am going to begin again to 
do my twelve or fifteen hours a-day. When my house is 
built, when I am quite settled down there, when I have 
earned a few thousand francs, then I have promised myself, 
as a reward, to go and see you, not for one or two weeks, but 
for twoor three months. You shall work at my comedies, 
and we—M. de Hanski and I—shall go to the Hast Indies 
on top of the rocking-chairs you talk to me about. 

I don’t know what ‘‘ César Birotteau”’ is. You will tell 
me before I am in a state to put myself into the attitude of 
the public in order to read it. Ihave the most profound dis- 
gust for it, and feel disposed to curse it for the fatigues it has 
caused me. If the ink is pale on my letters when they reach 
you, bear in mind that it freezes every night in my study. 

You have heard about La Belgiojoso and Mignet. The 
Princess is a woman quite different from other women, with 
few attractions, twenty-nine years old, pale, with black hair, 
thin, and like a vampire. She has the good fortune to 
displease me, although she possesses some wit; but she 
studies effect too much. I saw her at Gerard’s five years 
ago; she had just arrived from Switzerland, where she had 
taken refuge. But since then she has recovered her fortune 
through her influence with the Foreign Office, and gives at- 
homes, where there is some witty conversation. I went one 
Saturday, but I will never go again. 

To-morrow (Thursday, the 23rd) I am going to set about 
finishing ‘‘ Massimilla Doni,” which entails upon me a deep 
study of music, and the necessity of going to hear Rossini’s 
‘‘Moise”’ played and replayed by a good old German 


musician. 
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T have just read ‘‘ Aymar ’’ by Latouche ; his is decidedly 
a feeble intellect sinking into childishness. ‘‘ Lautreamont’”’ 
by Sue is a loosely-hwng work, as the painters say; it is 
neither made nor capable of being made. To well-informed 
minds, Louis XIV. is a petty mind and a man who does not 
count; he did some infamous things. The case of the 
Protestant banker is a thousand times more ignoble than 
that of M. de Rohan, which Sue relates; but in spite of 
everything, he is a great king and his was a great reign, and 
Sue was incapable of taking a comprehensive view of the 
subject. He can only see some fragmentary evils of the 
reign, instead of taking a lofty estimate of it. 

You cannot conceive with what resignation I face the 
wicked and vile abuse which this new work of mine, 
** Massimilla Doni,’ is sure to bring down on my head. 
Looked at from one point of view, the subject is open to 
criticism ; people might say that I am an obscene man. 
But look at the physical aspect of the subject ; in my opinion, 
it is marvellous. But I have long got used to such 
misrepresentations. There are still people who persist in 
regarding ‘‘ Le Peau de Chagrin” as a novel. But every 
day, too, serious people capable of appreciating this work 
are gaining ground. In five years, ‘‘ Massimilla Doni” will 
be recognized as a beautiful explanation of the most intimate 
processes of art. To the eyes of superficial readers it will 
be only what it appears at first blush, a lover who cannot 
possess the woman he adores, because he desires her too 
much, and who, instead, takes a wretched girl of the town as 
his mistress. From this, then, let them form an idea of the 
genesis of works of art! . 

Good-bye, cara. A thousand tender effusions of affection, 
but don’t fail to remember me to all about you. Here have I 
been gossiping about a lot of things! I have been three days 
writing this letter to you without doing anything else. But 
it is so good to think of you! Always think of me as of some 
one entirely devoted to you, grieved when he gets no letters 
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from you, happy when he can be a spectator of your solitary 
life, for he, too, is solitary in the midst of the din of Paris. 

Once more, a thousand kind and affectionate regards. As 
soon as you get the portrait, let me know. 


CXXXIV. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Trapesle near Issoudun, February 10th, 1838. 
I HAVE just received here your short letter (No 38), and at 
the moment when I was reading it, you must, as a matter 
of course, have the pretty long letter in which I unfolded to 
you my fears and the line which you have answered. 

I am very glad to learn that I have made my appearance 
at Berditchef in the form of a picture, for, in my anxiety 
about that wretched canvas I was positively going to bring 
an action against the agent entrusted with the sending of it. 
I am rather curious to know what you think about this 
work. Itis now agreed that Boulanger has not conveyed 
any idea of the delicacy concealed beneath the roundness of 
the figure, that he has exaggerated the character of my 
somewhat quiet strength, that he has given me the air of an 
old soldier and a bully. This is what I was told by some 
sculptors and painters some days before my departure, at a 
dinner at M. de Castellane’s, on the occasion of some private 
theatricals, a series of which he has _ been giving. 
Boulanger’s merit lies in the fire of the glance and in the 
material correctness of the outlines as well as the rich 
colouring. In spite of the criticisms, dealing only with 
moral resemblances, so closely allied to physical resem- 
blances, every one has said that it was one of the finest 
examples of the French school we have had for the last ten 
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years, and it struck me that, at any rate, you would not have 
a daub in your collection. We shall see what you say to me 
about it. 

I arrived here exhausted with fatigue; my body has been 
relaxed by it. Ihave come to write, if I am able to do so, 
the preliminary play to that of which I have spoken to you, 
and the second part of the ‘ Illusions Perdues,” the first of 
which has pleased you so much. I shall remain in Berry 
until the middle of March. 

I was told in letters which reached me from Paris that 
“César Birotteau,” after two months’ incognito, had been 
received with enthusiastic praise, and that, in spite of the 
silence of some organs of opinion and the false flatteries of a 
few others, it has been lauded to the skies, and placed above 
“ Kugénie Grandet,’’ with which so many other works of 
mine have been murdered. I tell you about that foolery on 
the part of the Parisians because you look on these things 
benevolently as events. 

Now that I see what I invented to give you a little 
pleasure has reached you, write and let me know what Anna 
would like for her birthday. I have an opportunity of 
sending it to Riga. Riga is not far from you, and I will tell 
you with what merchant your idol’s trinket will be deposited. 
If you wished to have Milanese needles made in silver 
filigree, &c., if you wished for anything in the Parisian 
fashion &c.; lastly, if M. de Hanski would like to have one 
or two good pictures, well selected, from our Exhibition, to 
add to his collection, one of those things whose value is 
sure to increase, you may be certain I am at his service and 
at yours also. 

You could not believe how much I thought about you 
while crossing La Beauce and Berry, for they are your 
Ukraine on a smaller scale, and every time I cross them my 
thoughts are fixed on Wierzchownia. They are two very 
elevated plateaux, for at Issoudun we are six hundred feet 


above the level of the sea, and you find there nothing but corn- 
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fields, vineyards, and woods. But so precious is the soil in 
Beauce that not one tree is planted there. Someday, you shall 
see these melancholy plains, when you visit France, and per- 
haps, in the same way as has happened with me, you shall not 
share in the feelings they have inspired in the average tourist. 

I am not sure whether I have been told the truth, or 
whether the person who told it to me had first heard the 
truth, but my publishers boast of having sold five thousand 
copies of the ‘‘ Balzac Illustré,” which would lead one to 
believe that, with the aid of time and friends, we might soon 
reach a sale of ten thousand. In that case all my financial 
misfortunes would be over in 1839. God grant it! 

Don’t play the coquette about your thirty-third anni- 
versary ; you are well aware of all my views as to women’s 
age, and if you want new editions [of these opinions] I will 
be forced to think that you are hungering for compliments. 
There are some women who will be always young, and you are 
one of them; youth comes from the soul. Never lose that 
innocent gaiety which is one of your greatest charms, and 
which makes you able to think aloud before everybody, and 
you will remain a long time youthful. In spite of yourself, 
I believe there are few clouds above the lake of your 
thoughts except the infinite of the blue sky! 

If you are getting a frame for my picture, and you will 
need one, get one made of black velvet. It is economical, 
it is beautiful, and it will be particularly favourable to the 
colour and to the tones of Boulanger. 

Be sure nothing leads to the malady of Lady L—— so 
much as the mystical impulses of which, as you say, 
Severine’s sister is the victim, and take my word for it, for 
it was from this cause the high-souled and pure young 
daughter of Madame B became insane, so that together 
with her son’s death it broke that mother’s heart. What 
did she not say to me as to the absurdity of our morals 


in the paroxysm of her grief! And what dreadful heart- 
cries from a mother ! 
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I beg of you, therefore, never to say to me in a letter: 
“Ti I died.” Ihave quite enough of reasons for melancholy, 
and worry, and dismal blue devils, without adding to it the 
waves of bitterness which the blood sends to the heart, 
under the stupefaction caused by those words. 

A thousand kind regards to ‘‘ tutti quanti,’ and to you a 
thousand affectionate wishes. 

I have this moment re-read the stupid piece of verse in 
which I have folded up my letter, and I send you with a 
smile the homage of a poor collegian, for no doubt the ruled 
paper betrays seventeen years and its illusions! 


CXXXV. 
To MapamMe Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Frapesle, March 2nd, 1838. 

Cara contessima. Here | am without having done anything 
worth doing; I am slightly better, and that is all. I have 
been ill of a malady that love has a horror of, the cause of 
it being the quality of the water I used, which contained a 
solution of chalk. Hence, a complete collapse of the 
energies of the brain, quite put to rout by the excessive 
flaccidity of my tubes. Poor we! On what slender threads 
do fame, and the creations of intellect, hang. Madame 
Carraud thinks I escaped an attack of sickness, but, in the 
very truth, I escaped producing a comedy or a trashy novel. 

I learned that George Sand was staying at her country 
residence at Nohant, a very short distance away from 
Frapesle, and I went to pay her a visit; therefore you shall 
have the two autographs you wished for, and to-day I send 
you that of George Sand; in my next letter you shall have 
another, signed Aurore Dudevant. Thus you shall have the 
curious animal under her two aspects. But there is a third ; 
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it is her nickname given to her by her friends—‘ Doctor 
Piffoél.’’ When it reaches me I will forward it to you. As 
you are a most eminent curious person, or a curious most 
eminent person, I will describe for you my visit to her. 

I arrived at the Chateau of Nohant! on the Saturday 
before Lent, about half-past seven o’clock in the evening, 
and I found Comrade George Sand in her dressing-gown, 
smoking a cigar, after dinner, by her fireside, in an immense 
solitary apartment. She had pretty yellow slippers, 
bordered with fringe, coquettish stockings, and red 
trousers. So much for her moral aspect. Physically, she 
has a double chin, like an ecclesiastical dignitary. In spite 
of her dreadful sorrows, she has not a single white hair on 
her head; her dark complexion has not altered; her 
beautiful eyes are just as sparkling; she has just the same 
stupid look when she is thinking, for, as I said to her, after 
having studied her, all her physiognomy is in her eye. 
She has been at Nohant for the last year, very dejected and 
working prodigiously. She leads very nearly the same sort 
of life as mine. She goes to bed at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing and gets up at midday; while I go to bed at six o’clock 
in the evening and get up at midnight. But naturally I 
conformed to her habits, and for the last three days we have 
chatted after dinner from five o’clock in the evening till five 
o’clock in the morning, so that I have known her better and 
reciprocally in these three all-night conversations than I did 
during the four preceding years, when she used to visit me, 
when she had Jules Sandeau as her lover, and when she 
formed a connection with Musset. She only met me when 
I called on her from time to time. 

It was rather useful for me to see her, for we exchanged 
mutual confidences with regard to Jules Sandeau. I, who 
was the last person to find fault with her for having 
deserted him, have to-day only the deepest compassion for 
her, as you will have deep compassion for me when you 

1 February 4th, 1838. 
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know the person with whom we had to deal, she in love, 
and I in friendship. 

She has been, however, still more unfortunate with 
Musset, and now she is living in profound retirement, 
condemning at the same time marriage and love, because in 
both she has only met with disappointments. 

The whole fact of the matter is—the male that suits her 
is rare. He must be all the rarer because she is not 
lovable, and consequently she will find it very hard to win 
love. She is boyish; she is a true artist; she is grand, 
generous, devoted, chaste; she has the great qualities of a 
man; ergo, she is not womanly; I had no more sensibility 
with regard to her sex when I was sitting near her than I 
had formerly, though I was three days talking to her with- 
out reserve, merely affected by that skin-deep gallantry 
which men are accustomed in France and in Poland to 
display towards every sort of woman. I was chatting with 
a comrade. She possesses lofty virtues, those virtues 
which society does not take to kindly. We argued with a 
seriousness, a sincerity, a candour a conscientiousness 
worthy of the great shepherds who lead the flocks of men, 
about the great subjects of marriage and liberty. 

For, as she remarked with immense pride (I would not 
have dared to think it of myself): ‘Since by our writings 
we are bringing about a revolution in future morals, I am 
not less struck by the disadvantages of the one as well as of 
the other.” 

And we went on discussing this great problem for a whole 
night. Iam entirely in favour of freedom for the young 
girl and subjection for the wife: in other words, I want her, 
before she marries, to understand what she is binding 
herself to do, and to study the matter in every way, since, 
when she has signed the contract, after having experienced 
all the chances which may arise, she must be faithful to it. 
IT have gained a great deal by convincing Madame Dudevant 
of the necessity of marriage, but I feel certain she will now 
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acknowledge it, and I feel that I haye done some good in 
proving it to her. 

She is an excellent mother, adored by her children, but 
she brings up her daughter Solange like a little boy, and 
that is not right. She is morally like a young man of 
twenty, for she is intimately chaste and prudish, and is 
only an artist externally. She smokes excessively; she 
plays the princess perhaps a little too much, and I am 
sure that in the princess in her novel, ‘‘ Le Secretaire 
Intime,” she has faithfully painted herself. She knows 
and says about herself the very things I think about her 
without my telling it to her, that she has neither strength of 
conception nor the faculty for constructing plots, nor the 
capacity for arriving at truth, nor the art of the pathetic, 
but that, without knowing the French language, she has 
style ; and such is the fact. 

Like me, too, she takes her fame jestingly, and has a pro- 
found contempt for the public, whom she calls ‘‘ Jumento.”’ 
I will give you the details of this woman’s immense and 
secret devotedness towards these two men, and you will 
then say to yourself that there is nothing in common 
between the angels and the demons. All the foolish things 
she has done are titles to fame in the eyes of beautiful and 
great souls. She has been duped by La Dorval, Bocage, 
Lamennais, &c., &c.; the same feeling has led to her being 
deceived by Liszt and Madame d’Agoult, but she has just 
come to see it with regard to that pair as she did with regard 
to La Dorval, for she is one of those minds that are powerful 
in the study, in pure abstraction, and yet easily entrapped in 
the sphere of realities. 

It is while we were talking of Liszt and Madame d’Agoult 
that she gave me the materials for ‘‘ Les Galériens”’ and 
‘Les Amours Forcés,’’ which I am going to write, for in 
her position she is unable to doso. Keep this a secret. In 
short, she is a man, and all the more a man because she 
wants to be one, because she has abandoned the part of 
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woman, and so is no longera woman. Woman attracts, and 
she repels, and, as I am very masculine, if she produces this 
effect on me, she must needs produce it on men who are like 
me; she will always be unfortunate in this way. Thus, she 
is now in love with a man who is her inferior, and in such 
an arrangement there can be nothing but disenchantment 
and disappointment for a woman of noble nature; a woman 
should always love a man who is superior to her, or else she 
should so deceive herself that it is the same as if it were so. 

IT have not visited Nohant with impunity ; I have brought 
away with me from it an enormous vice; she has made me 
smoke a hookah and latakia. All of a sudden these things 
have become a necessity to me. This transition will enable 
me to give up coffee, to vary the stimulants I need for work, 
and I thought of you. I want a fine, good hookah with 
lids or movable bowls, and, if you are inclined to be very 
obliging, you will procure one from Moscow for me, for it is 
there or in Constantinople that the best ones are to be got, 
and so be such a good friend to me as to write immediately 
to Moscow in order that I may have the least possible delay 
in having it transmitted tome. But this is on the condition 
that you will tell me what you would like to have from 
Paris, so that I may only have my hookah as an exchange 
for my present. If you can get any real latakia in Moscow, 
send me also a pretty large quantity of it, such as five or six 
pounds, for the opportunities I am likely to have to procure 
it for myself in Constantinople are anything but numerous. 
Might I venture, too, to beg of you not to forget the caravan 
tea which you promised me? Since I am on the subject of 
consignments, I believe that, if I am rightly informed, one of 
the nephews of Madame Delannoy, my second mother, will 
leave all my manuscripts with a merchant in Riga for you. 
Once they have got there, you can easily have them sent on 
to you, but I shall only know about this on my return to 
Paris, and I am starting for that place to-morrow. 

Iam, as you know, very childlike. If it is possible to 
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have turquoises as ornaments for the hookah, this would 
give me all the more pleasure inasmuch as I am thinking of 
fitting on to the end of the shank the knob of my walking- 
stick, which I have been prevented from carrying about with 
me by the notoriety it has occasioned. If you like, I will 
send you a set of Parisian pearls such as you wished for, 
and go artistically mounted that, though the pearls will only 
be Parisian, you will get a genuine work of art. Hh? Say 
yes, if you love me. Yes—is it not? 

I will write you a few lines from Paris, for I must go to 
Sardinia, and pray heartily to God that I may succeed, for, 
if I do, my delight will bring me as far as Wierzchownia. 
I shall have liberty, and no more cares, no more material 
worries; I shall be rich! 

Well, addio, cara contessina, for the post has its periods 
for asserting its own will, and not waiting for us. Just 
fancy! I shall, in a fortnight, be sailing over the Mediter- 
ranean. Ha! from there to Odessa it is all sea; as they say 
in Paris, it is all pavement; and from there is only one step 
from Odessa to Berditchef. 

I send you all my affectionate regards, and my best 
respects to M. de Hanski, as well as my kind wishes to your 
young companions. At this very moment, you ought to be 
in the full enjoyment of Boulanger, and I await with im- 
patience your ‘‘ sacro sainct dict ’’ on the painter’s work. 

Well, be sure that, if I pray, it is for you; if I ask any- 
thing from God, with my cowl thrown back,! it is for you; 
and that this big monk is still the moujik of your high and 
powerful intellect. 

Have you read “ Birotteau’’? After this book, I am 
certainly writing ‘‘ Le Premiére Demoiselle,” then a very 
fascinating love story, ‘‘Les Amours Foreés.” It is for 


1 We know that Balzac in Boulanger’s portrait is represented in 
a monk’s costume. 


* A piece subsequently known as “ L’ Ecole des Ménages.” 
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those who have the adorable pleasure of loving according to 
the laws of their hearts, to pity the galley-slaves of love. 

Addio, cara, carina. I take it for granted that you, Anna, 
and the Grand Maréchal are in good health. 


CXXXVI. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA, (UKRAINE). 


Ajaccio, March 26th. 
Genoa, April 22nd, 1838. 


Cara, I have not had a minute to myself to write to you 
from Paris on my return from Berry. This date will tell 
you that I am twenty hours’ journey from Sardinia, where I 
am going on an expedition; I am waiting for an opportunity 
to get over to it, and, on my arrival there, I shall have to 
undergo five days’ quarantine, for the Italian authorities will 
not give up the practice. They believe in contagion and 
cholera; it broke out in Marseilles six months ago, and 
they keep up their fruitless precautions. 

During the few days I stayed in Paris, I had a thousand 
difficulties to overcome in order to be able to make my 
journey; I was only able to get the money with great 
trouble, for money is very scarce with me. When you know 
that this enterprise is a desperate effort to put an end to this 
perpetual struggle between fortune and myself, you will 
not be astonished. I only risk one month of my time and 
four hundred francs against a rather handsome fortune. 
M. Carraud has induced me to make up my mind on the 
subject ; I submitted to him my conjectures, which are of 
the scientific order, and, as he is one of those great men of 
science who do nothing, publish nothing, and live a lazy 
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existence, his opinion has been unequivocally in favour of 
my views, views which I can only communicate to you by 
word of mouth, if I succeed; or in my next letter, if I fail. 
Successful or unsuccessful, M. Carraud said he had as much 
respect for such an idea as for a great discovery, as being 
a thing exhibiting much ingenuity. M. Carraud has for 
twenty years been director of our military school of St.-Cyr, 
and he is an intimate friend of Biot, whom I have heard 
deploring in the interests of science, the inaction in which 
M. Carraud constantly lives. The truth is that there is no 
scientific problem he does not explain admirably when 
questioned about it, but the way of these great mathematical 
minds is to judge life just as it is, and seeing in it no logical 
end, they await death to be rid of their time. This vegeta- 
tive existence is the despair of Madame Carraud, who is full 
of life and fire. She was stupefied when she heard Carraud 
say, on my submitting my conjectures to him, that he would 
go with me, he who would not go outside his house to look 
after the management of his estate. Meanwhile, his natural 
disposition resumed its sway, and he recanted what he had 
previously said. His opinion had the effect indeed of screw- 
ing up my determination to white heat, and in spite of the 
terrible equinox of the Gulf of Lyon, in spite of the necessity 
of going five days and four nights in a diligence, I set out on 
my journey. 

T have suffered a great deal, especially at sea. But here 
IT am in the Napoleons’ native town, wishing myself to the 
devil for being obliged to await the solution of my problem 
at a distance of twenty hours from the problem. One must 
not think of going through Corsica to the strait that separates 
it from Sardinia, for the land journey is long, dangerous, 
and expensive in Corsica and in Sardinia. Ajaccio is an 
intolerable place to stay in. I don’t know anyone there, 
and moreover there is nobody to know. Civilization there is 
just what it isin Greenland; the Corsicans care little for 
strangers. I am, as it were, stranded on a bank of granite, 
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going to look at the sea, coming back to dine, to lunch, then 
to look at the sea again, then going to bed, only next day to 
begin the same routine over again, not daring to set about 
working, for, at any moment, I may leave the place, and this 
situation is the antipodes of my character, which is all 
resolution, all activity. 

I went to see the house where Napoleon was born, and 
found it to be a poor hovel. I have, besides, rectified a 
number of errors. His father was an enormously rich land- 
owner, and not a court-bailiff, as some lying biographies 
declare. Then, when he arrived at Ajaccio, on his return 
from Egypt, instead of being received with the acclamations 
of which his historians speak, and having a triumphal entry, 
he was fired at, and a price was set on his head. The little 
strip of flat sea-shore where he landed was pointed out to 
me. He owed his life to the courage and devotion of a 
peasant, who guided him towards an inaccessible cave 
amongst the mountains. It is the nephew of the Mayor of 
Ajaccio who put him under a ban, that told me these details. 
As soon as he was appointed first Consul, the peasant came 
to see him. Napoleon asked him what he wanted. The 
peasant asked him for one of his father’s estates called 
“Tl Pantano,’’ which was worth a million francs. Napoleon 
gave it to him. The peasant’s offspring are to-day amongst 
the wealthiest people in the place. 

Napoleon gave his father’s property to the Ramolini, his 
mother’s family; this he had no right to do. The 
Bonapartes said nothing; while he was in power, they 
accepted anything at hishands. Since his death, and lately, 
they have brought actions to get back' these estates from the 
Ramolini. 

Pozzo di Borga triumped in Corsica, as he triumphed over 
his enemy, with the aid of Metternich, Wellington, and 
Talleyrand, for his nephew, who is paymaster here, has a 


1 « Répéter,” a legal term meaning to claim. 
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yearly income of more than a hundred thousand francs, I 
am lodging in one of his houses. 

I am going to Sassari, the second capital of Sardinia, and 
T shall stay there a few days. What I have to do there is a 
small matter for the moment; the great question whether or 
not I have made a mistake will be decided in Paris, and it is 
sufficient if I procure a sample of the thing in question. Do 
not rack your brain in inquiries as to what it is; you would 
never find out. 

I am so much worn out by the struggle about which I 
have talked to you so often that it must finish or I shall 
succumb. I have now had ten years of fruitless labour ; its 
most manifest fruits are calumny, insult, and litigation. 
You say tome the most delightful things in the world on 
this point; but I tell you in reply that every man has only 
one dose of strength, of blood, of courage, and of hope, and 
my dose is exhausted. You forget the extent of my suffer- 
ings; I ought not to, and I could not, tell you all of them, 
and the only thing now left for me to do is to procure 
for myself absolute tranquillity. So I have prepared 
two or three schemes for making a fortune. This is the 
first, and if it fails, I will take up the second. After that, I 
shall resume my pen which, in the meantime, I shall not 
have abandoned. Yesterday, I wanted to write to you; but 
I was overwhelmed by some flashes of the inspiration which 
suggested to me the plot of a comedy already condemned by 
you—‘ La Premiere Demoiselle.” My sister considers it 
superb ; George Sand, to whom I told it at Nohant, pre- 
dicted that it would be a very great success; this made me 
take it in hand again, and the most difficult part of it is 
done ; that is what we call the scenario, the arrangement of 
all the scenes, entrances and exits, &c. I undertook the 
“‘ Physiologie du Mariage” and the ‘‘ Peau de Chagrin ”’ con- 
trary to the advice of that angel whom I have lost. I am 
going, during the halts in my journey, to undertake this play 
contrary to yours. 
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Ajaccio, March 27th. 

I don’t know from what place I will send you this letter, 
for I have so little money that I must have regard to the 
expense of postage which reaches a hundred sous; but I 
am going from Sassari to Genoa, and from Genoa to Milan. 
It is the least costly way of coming back on account of the 
non-stoppages and the frequent opportunities of continuing 
the journey, and I have in Milan a banker on whom I may 
count, and also in Genoa. So do not be astonished at the 
delay to which this letter may be subjected. Once I have 
left Corsica, I shall, no doubt, have neither time nor facilities 
for writing, and I shall pay the postage wherever I can ; it 
will be quite ready. 

The Mediterranean has been very stormy ; some merchants 
believe their ships are lost. As for me, in order to run the 
least possible risk, I took the route from Marseilles to 
Toulon, and I took the steamboat in Toulon which earries 
despatches here. However, I have suffered horribly, and 
have spent a good deal of money. I believe, nevertheless, 
that the route by Odessa would be the surest, the most 
direct, and the least expensive way of getting to you, for you 
can get by sea from Marseilles to Odessa for four hundred 
francs. From Odessa to Berditchef it ought not to cost 
much, especially if you came to meet me in Kiew. You 
see that everywhere I am thinking of your dear Wierz- 
chownia. 

Corsica is one of the loveliest countries in the world ; 
there are mountains as in Switzerland, but no lakes. France 
is not drawing much benefit out of this beautiful country, 
neither knowing how to do so nor caring to doit. Itis as 
big as ten of our departments ; it ought to have five million 
inhabitants; it has barely three hundred thousand. How- 
ever, we are commencing to make roads and to open up 
forests there, which hide enormous wealth, like the soil, 
which is utterly neglected. It may be that there are in this 
land the finest mines in the world yielding marble, coal, and 
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metals; but nobody has studied the country owing to the 
danger from brigands, &c. 

In the midst of my sufferings at sea and my racking 
nights on the steamboat, I remembered the indiscretion I 
was guilty ofin asking you to get me a hookah from Moscow 
in my enthusiastic eagerness for latakia, the thing which I 
smoked at George Sand’s, and which Lamartine had brought 
her. Ihave been so unhappy about it in a spasmodic sort of 
way, that I laugh when I recollect how this diseased appetite 
possessed me. I was quite grieved at not being able to get 
one in Paris; for it would have enabled me to pass the time 
here, and would have dissipated the boredom which, for the 
first time in my life, has got hold of me; this, indeed, is the 
first occasion on which I have realized what a desert peopled 
by half-savages is. 

This morning I ascertained that there was a library here, 
and I am going to read there to-morrow from ten to twelve. 
What? This is a matter for discontent. There are here no 
reading-rooms, no girls of the town, no popular theatres, no 
society, no newspapers, none of the impurities which indi- 
cate civilization. The women do not care for strangers ; the 
men walk about all day smoking. The laziness of the 
inhabitants is incredible. There are eight thousand souls, a 
great deal of poverty, and complete ignorance of the ordinary 
facts of life. I enjoy a perfect incognito here. Nobody has 
any idea of literature or life. The men wear coarse velvet 
waistcoats ; there is the greatest simplicity of attire, for I 
dressed so as to look poor, and still I pass here for a rich 
man. There is a French battalion in the town, and you 
should see those poor officers tramping the pavement from 
morning till evening. There is nothing to do. 

From this evening I am going to sketch scenes, and will 
lay out plans. I must work furiously. How people must 
love on this rock! So it is that children are swarming in 
every corner, like gnats on summer evenings. 

Good-bye for to-day. I remained only eighteen hours in 
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Marseilles and ten hours in Toulon. I could only write to 
you from here. 
Ajaccio, April Ist. 

I am starting to-morrow for Sardinia in a little row- 
boat. I have just read over what I wrote to you, and 
I see that I did finish what I wanted to say about the hookah. 
You understand that, if it causes you the least annoyance, 
you are to give yourself no further trouble about the matter. 
As for the latakia, I have just learned (laugh at me for a 
year !) that Latakia is a village in the island of Cyprus, a 
short distance from here, that a very fine kind of tobacco 
is grown there and named after the place, and I am going to 
take steps to get some. So scratch that article out of the 
list. 

I have just seen a poor French soldier whose two hands 
were carried off by a cannon-ball, and who has only two stumps 
left, and who earns a livelihood by shaving people, writing 
letters for them, beating a drum, playing the violin, and 
doing card-tricks in the streets. If I had not seen him, I 
would not have believed in his existence. 

The library at Ajaccio is no good. I have just read 
‘Clarissa Harlowe’”’ over again, and have read for the first 
time, ‘‘Pamela’’ and ‘Grandisson,’ which I thought 
horribly tedious and stupid. What a fate for Cervantes 
and Richardson to write only one masterpiece, and also for 
Sterne ! 

I had the misfortune to be recognized by a cursed law- 
student from Paris who came back to his own country to 
become an advocate there, and who had met me in Paris. 
The result was an article in the Corsican Jowrnal.' And 
here was I trying to keep my journey almost a dead secret ! 
Alas! Alas! What a bore! I have no chance of being 
able to do either a good or a bad thing without publicity! 


The article appeared on March 31st, 1838, signed Ht. C. Etienne 
Conti, who was afterwards a senator and cabinet minister under the 
Emperor Napoleon, 
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Just the eighth day of my quiet life! But Ajaccio is just 
the same as at home. 

T have had a lucky escape. If I had not taken the route 
I did take, and had come by Marseilles, I would have met 
with a horrible storm which drove three vessels ashore. 


Ajaccio, Monday, April 2nd. 

This evening, at ten o’clock,-a little boat will carry me 
away, and then five days’ quarantine off Alghiero, a little 
port which you can see on the map of Sardinia; it is there, 
between Alghiero and Sassari, the second capital of the 
island, that the district of Argentara is situated, and I am 
going to inspect the mines abandoned since the discovery of 
America. I can tell you no more than that. 

When you have my letter in your possession in that pretty 
room in your beautiful Wierzchownia, I shall either be a 
fool or a man of genius; perhaps neither one nor the other, 
but an ambitious person whose fondest hope has been 
shattered. 

Addio, cara ; I trust everything is all right at Wierzchowma, 
that you have been crying over ‘‘ César Birotteau ’’ just a 
little bit at the moment I was writing to you, and that for 
that book you have already sent me an intimation that I 
would be rewarded in this world. A thousand affectionate 
regards to all you love. I have again put off writing to 
M. de Hanski, because I mean to do so in Milan, after I 
have received some news. But give him my best respects, 
and keep for yourself the tenderest and most intimate senti- 
ments I have, as is only your due. 

I took advantage of being in Ajaccio to get a letter from 
Cardinal Fesch. 

Alghiero (Sardinia), April 8th. 

I am here, after five days of rather lucky sailing, in a 
coral-fisher’s boat bound for Africa. But I have known the 
privations of sailors; we had nothing to eat, but the fish we 
caught, which was boiled into execrable soup. We had to 
sleep on deck and allow ourselves to be devoured by fleas which 
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it is said abound in Sardinia. Lastly. we are condemned to 
remain here five days in quarantine on this little boat in sight 
of port; and these savages will not give us anything. We 
have just experienced a frightful hurricane, and they would 
not allow us to fasten a cable to a ring on the quay; but as 
we are Frenchmen, one of our sailors jumped into the water, 
and fastened it by foree. Up came the governor and gave 
orders to remove the cable as soon as the sea was calmed, 
which according to their own system with regard to contagion, 
is absurd, for we had either given them the cholera or we had 
not. It was a pure whim on the part of the governor, who 
wanted to have everything he said done. Africa begins here, 
I get glimpses of a population in rags, nearly stark naked, 
and brown as Ethiopians. 
Cagliari, April 17th. 

T have just passed through all Sardinia, and have witnessed 
things such as are related of the Hurons and of Polynesia. 
A kingdom entirely lying waste, real savages, no cultivation 
of the soil, savannahs of wild palms and cisti; on every 
side goats browsing on the vegetation while standing up to 
their middle in underwood. I rode on horseback seventeen 
or eighteen hours (I who had not been on a horse’s back for 
the last four years), without seeing a single habitation. I 
crossed virgin forests, bending over my horse’s neck at the 
risk of my life; for, in order to cross them, I had to go 
through watercourses covered with festoons of creeping 
plants and branches which might have blinded me, knocked 
out my teeth, or broken my head. There are gigantic green 
oaks, cork-trees, laurel-trees, and heather thirty feet high. 
Nothing to eat. 

Scarcely had I got back when I had to start again; and, 
without giving myself time to rest, I got once more on 
horseback in order to go from Alghiero to Sassari, the second 
capital of the island, where there is a diligence, established 
there for the last two months, which was to convey me to 
this place, where there is a steamboat for Genoa. But as 
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we were delayed by bad weather, we have to remain here 
two days. From Sassari to here I passed through the entire 
middle of Sardinia. It is the same in every part of it. 
There is a district where the inhabitants make a horrible 
kind of bread, by pounding the acorns of the green oak into 
flour and mixing up with fresh earth—and this a few yards 
away from fair Italy! Men and women go about naked 
with a shred of linen or a rag full of holes covering 
them. I have seen heaps of creatures in a flock lying in 
the sun alongside the mud walls of their huts on Haster 
Sunday. No dwelling has a chimney, the fire is kindled 
in the middle of the floor, so that the place is carpeted 
with soot. The women spend the day pounding and 
kneading the bread, while the men look after the goats 
and the cattle ; and the land is left quite untilled in the most 
fertile country in the world. In the midst of this profound 
and incurable poverty, there are villages where the costumes 
exhibit an amazing richness. 
Genoa, April 22nd. 

Now I can tell you the object of my journey. Jam at the 
same time right and wrong. Last year, about this period in 
Genoa, too,a merchant said to me that the neglect of Sardinia 
was so great that there were, in the vicinity of silver mine 
works, mountains of scorie containing the waste lead from 
which the silver had been taken. Immediately I told him 
to send on to me in Paris a sample of these scorize, and 
added that, when I had it properly assayed, I would return 
to ask for a permit in Turin to work the pile along with him. 
A year slipped by, my man sent on nothing to me. Here 
is the way I thought the subject out: The Roman and the 
medieval metallurgists were so ignorant of docimacy that 
of necessity these scoriz must have contained, and must 
still contain, a great quantity of silver. Now, a friend of 
Borget, a great chemist, possesses the secret of extracting 
gold and silver in any manner and in any proportion in 
which it may be mixed up with other substances without 
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much expense. So I could have got all the silver in the 
scorie. While I was waiting for the samples, my Genoese 
got for himself a concession giving him the right to work 
the scoriz, and while I was reasoning out this ingenious 
deduction, a Marseilles firm came to Cagliari to assay the 
lead and the scorie, and sent in a petition to Turin in 
opposition to my Genoese. An assayer from Marseilles, 
conducted to the spot, found that the scorize gave ten per 
cent. of lead, and the lead ten per cent. of silver by the 
ordinary methods. So my conjectures were well founded, 
and I had the ill-luck not to act with sufficient speed. But 
on the other hand, misled by local information, I hurried to 
the Argentara, an abandoned mine, situated in the wildest 
part of the island, and there I got some mineral specimens. 
Perhaps luck may be of more service to me than logical 
combinations. 

I was kept here by the refusal of the Austrian Consul to 
viser my passport for Milan, to which I must go in order to 
return to Paris, for I want to go and get some money there. 
T shall send on my letter to you from there, for I shall be 
in Austrian territory, and this will be economizing time for 
going to Brody. 

I thought the journey would only take a month, and I 
shall have been away from forty-five to fifty days. I suffer 
no less in my affairs than in my habits by these delays. I 
have now been fifty days without hearing from you! And 
my poor house which is being put into habitable condition ! 
No matter if it is finished and I can make up for lost 
time. I am going to write three works in succession at a 
stretch. 

Well, good-bye, cara. If you have seen Genoa, you know 
how tiresome is the life people lead there. I am going to 
set to work at my comedy. 

Don’t scold me too much when you answer this letter 
about my journey, for the vanquished must be consoled. I 
thought of you very often during this adventurous trip, and 
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I fancied you would exclaim only once: ‘‘ What the deuce 
was he doing in that place?” A thousand kind regards. 

By the way, the statue has reached Paris from Milan ; it 
has been considered a poor piece of work, and I will not 
insist on sending you a copy of it; you have enough of me 
in Boulanger’s portrait. 

Remember me to all around you, and give them my best 
wishes with your customary grace; this will enhance their 
value; and as for yourself, I enclose here all your moujik’s 
heart. 


CXXXVII. 
To MapamMe Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Milan, May 20th—June 5th, 18388. 
Dear Countess,—You know all that this date indicates ; I 


am beginning the year at the end of which I shall belong to 
the great and numerous regiment of resigned souls, for I 
vowed in my own mind in the days of misfortune, conflict, 
and faith, which rendered my youth so wretched, that I 
would no longer struggle against anything once I had 
reached the age of forty. This terrible year has begun this 
morning, far from you, far from my own people, in a mortal 
sadness which nothing has been able to dispel, for I cannot 
change my own destiny, and I do not believe in fortunate 
contingencies. My philosophy will be the daughter of 
wearinesss and not of despair. 

I have come here to seek for an opportunity of returning 
to France, and I have stayed to write a work, the inspiration 
for which came to me after I had vainly sought it for some 


} Letters which had already appeared in the ‘‘ Correspondence” of 
H. de Balzac, but with various readings, 
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years past. I have never read a book in which happy love 
was depicted. Rousseau is too much impregnated with 
rhetoric ; Richardson is too logical; the poets are too fond 
of imaginative flourishes ; the writers of narrative fiction are 
too much enslaved by facts, and Petrarch is too much 
occupied with his images and his concetti. He has regard 
for poetry much more than for woman. God alone has 
painted love around the [le de Saint-Pierre! Pope has 
accorded too many regrets to Heloise. Nobody has 
described the ill-timed jealousies, the senseless fears, or the 
sublimity of the gift of one’s self. At last I am going to 
terminate my youth with all that is in me of youth, with a 
work independent of all my other works, with a book apart, 
which will be in all hands, on every table, ardent and 
innocent, with a sin which will lead to a violent reaction, 
religious and earthly, full of consolations, full of tears and 
joys, and I want this book to be nameless, like the 
‘«Tmitation of Jesus Christ.”” I wish I could write it here. 
But I must go back to France, to Paris, to re-enter my 
word-monger’s shop, and here I can only sketch out its 
rough outlines. 

Since I wrote last to you nothing new has happened; I 
have seen again the Duomo of Milan; I have made the 
circuit of the Corso; but I have nothing to tell you that you 
don’t know already. I have made the acquaintance of the 
Chimere of the great chandelier of the Virgin’s altar, which 
I had only seen very superficially, with the figure of Saint 
Bartholomew holding his skin like a mantle, with a number 
of delightful angels sustaining the circuit of the choir—that 
is all. Ihave heard La Boccabadati in ‘“ Zelmira” at La 
Scala. I go nowhere else; and the Countess Bossi came 
up to me boldly in the street and reminded me of the sweet 
evening we spent at the Sismondis’ at Les Chénes. She 
was not recognizable. This brought upon me a terrible fit 
of introspection. 

1 On the Lake of Bienne. 
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For the past months I have not heard from you. My 
letters have been left for me in Paris; nobody writes to me, 
for I have been wandering through a country which the 
post never reaches. Nothing proves better that I am an 
animal living on affection and caresses, neither more nor 
less than a dog. Skin-deep friendships do not suit me; 
they fatigue me and make me feel more keenly the treasures 
hidden in the hearts where I find a home. Iam not French 
in the common acceptation of the word. 

The inn had become unbearable to me, and I am now, 
through the kindness of His Highness Prince Porcia, in a 
little apartment overlooking the gardens where I work as 
his guest, quite at my ease, as I would in the house of 
a friend—what he is to me. Alphonso Seraffino, Principe di 
Porcia, is a man of my own age in love with a Countess 
Bolignini, and more in love with her this year than he was 
last year, having no desire to marry unless he marries the 
Countess, who has still a husband, from whom she has got 
a judicial separation. You see they are happy! The 
Countess is very witty. The Prince’s sister is the Countess 
San Severino, of whom I have, I believe, spoken to you 
already. Milan is ina state of excitement over the corona- 
tion of the Emperor, in the capacity of King of Lombardy, 
and the House of Austria must burst out into extravagance 
and fireworks. 

Though I have not seen Florence, except through the 
gap of half a week, I prefer Florence to Milan as a place to 
live in. If I had the good fortune to be sufficiently loved by 
a woman for her to be willing to live with me, it would be 
on the banks of the Arno I would go to live in retirement. 
But, after all, in spite of the romances of my “ friend,” 
George Sand, and my own, it is a very rare thing to meet 
with a Prince Porcia, who has money enough to live where- 
ever he likes. As for me, I am poor, and I have wants. I 
must toil like a galley-slave. I cannot say to Arabella 
d’Agoult (see the ‘Lettres d’un Voyageur”’), ‘Come to 
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Vienna, and three concerts will bring us ten thousand francs ; 
go to Saint Petersburg, the ivory keys of my piano will give 
us a palace.’’ I want this insolent Paris with its printing- 
offices, and twelve hours of exhausting work a day. I have 
debts, and debt is a countess who is a little too fond of me. 
T cannot get rid of her; she sets herself obstinately between 
love, peace, idleness, and me. It is too ugly a fate—this— 
to inflict on anyone. I desire it for my enemies. There is 
only a single woman in the world from whom I would 
accept anything, because I am sure of loving her all my 
life; but if she did not love me thus, I would kill: myself 
when I thought of the part I had played. You see I must, 
in a few months, take refuge in La Fontaine’s life. On 
every side I turn I only see difficulties, labours, fruitless 
hope. I have not even the resource of the two years at 
Diodati, on the Lake of Geneva, for I am now grown old 
in toil too much to die of it, and who then would come 
to my aid? I am like a bird in a cage beating against 
the bars on every side ; and then remaining motionless on its 
stick, till a white hand is stretched over the green net which 
prevents it from breaking its head. You cannot believe 
what gloomy meditations are engendered in me by this 
happy life of Porcia; he lives on the Corso di Porta 
Orientale, ten doors away from the Bolognini. But I am 
thirty-nine years old, and a hundred and fifty thousand 
francs in debt. Belgium has the million I earned, and 
I have not the courage to finish, for I can see that the 
sadness which is consuming me would be too cruel on 
paper, and I owe to friendship the favour of keeping it in 
my heart. 

To-morrow I shall be more gay, after having some letters 
written on behalf of my lovers, and I shall come to you 
virtuous enough to drive a saint to despair. 


May 23rd. 
Dear, I am suffering from home-sickness. France and 
its sky, grey nearly always, wrings my heart, under this 
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pure blue sky of Milan. The Duomo, decked in its tracery, 
lifts my soul out of indifference; the Alps speak to me of 
nothing. This soft and enervating air depresses me; I go 
and come without soul, without life, without the power even 
of being able to tell what is the matter with me, and if I 
remained in this state for two months, I should be dead. 
To explain this is impossible. The bread I eat appears to 
me to have no flavour; the meat does not nourish me; the 
water scarcely quenches my thirst; the air dissolves me. 
I look upon the most beautiful woman as if she were a 
monster, and I do not even experience the ordinary sensa- 
tion caused by the sight of a flower. The work I projected 
is abandoned. I am going to recross the Alps, and in one 
week I hope to be back again in the midst of my dear Hell. 
What a horrible malady is nostalgia. It is intangible, 
indescribable. I am not happy except for the moment 
when I am writing to you, when I say to myself that this 
paper will make its way from Milan to Wierzchownia. 
Then only does thought break in upon this black existence 
beneath a glowing sun, this languor which relaxes the 
connecting links of life. It is the only operation which 
with me maintains the union of soul and body. 
May 24th. 

I have seen the Countess Bossi; I have been struck by 
the absence of resources amongst the Italians. They have 
neither intellect nor education; they hardly understand 
what is said to them. In this country criticism does not 
exist, and I begin to believe that report speaks correctly 
when it attributes to the Italian women too much of the 
material element in love. The only intellectual and 
educated woman I met in Italy was La Cortanza, of Turin. 

I went to see the Luini frescoes at Saronno, and they are 
worthy of their reputation. The one which represents the 
Marriage of the Virgin is characterized by remarkable 
sweetness. The faces are angelic, and—what is very rare 
in frescoes—the tones are soft and harmonious. 
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There is no opportunity of going back to France. I must 
make up my mind to take the tedious and fatiguing mode of 


conveyance of Sardinian and French mail-cars. 
June Ist. 

My departure is fixed for the day after to-morrow, 
mistakes excepted, and I believe I shall never have seen 
France with more delight, though my affairs are sure to 
have been very much entangled by my too prolonged 
absence. If I am six days on the way, this will make three 
months, and altogether seven months of literary inaction. 
It will require eight months’ continual work to repair all 
this damage. I shall take possession of my little house, 


to stay there toiling for many nights. 
June Sth. 


IT called at the post-oftice to know whether anyone could 
have had the idea of writing to me ‘post restante.”’ I 
found a letter from the good Countess Loulou,! who loves 
you, and whom you love, and by whom your name was 
mentioned in the midst of a melancholy sentence which 
drew tears from my eyes, for, in the sort of nostalgia I am 
affected with, imagine what it was to me to recall the 
Landstrasse and the Gemeindegasse. I sat down on the 
bench in front of a café, and remained there nearly an hour, 
with my eyes fixed on the Duomo, fascinated by all that 
this letter recalled ; and all the incidents of my sojourn in 
Vienna passed before me in all their truth, their marble 
candour. Ah! what doI not owe, I do not say to her who 
gives rise to such recollections, but to this fragile paper 
which recalls them! You must bear in mind that I have 
not heard from you for the last three months owing to my 
own fault! You know the reason why. But you will never 
know whence this thirst for material success comes to me! 

I am going to write to the good Loulou without telling 
her all that she has done by her letter, for these are things 
which it is hard to express even to that kind-hearted 


1 The Countess Louise Thiirheim, canoness. 
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German lady; but she spoke of you with so much deep 
feeling that I can tell her that what in her is friendship is 
with me a worship which will last for ever. She told me 
so nicely that one of my female friends, not the real one, 
but the other one, is in Venice; indeed, she moved me to 
tears. What perpetual suffering it is to be always so near 
you in thought and so far from you in reality! Ah! dear, 
the Duomo was very sublime to me on the 5th of June at 
eleven o’clock. I lived there for a year. 

Well, good-bye. I leave to-morrow, and, in ten days, I 
shall reply to all your letters, treasures which have been 
accumulating during this horrible journey. May God 
watch over you and yours, and do not forget a poor exile 
who loves you deeply. 


CXXXVIII. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Les Jardies, Sévres, July 26th— 
August 8th, 1838. 


I wAvE to-day received your letter (No. 44), and I am 
answering it as well as the three other letters which I found 
in the Rue des Batailles a month ago. 

In the first place, dear, know that the ‘“‘ Veuve Durand ’”’ 
no longer exists. The poor woman was killed by the little 
journals, which carried their baseness towards me so far as 
to betray a secret which every man of honour should hold 
sacred. Know, too, that I have settled down for good in 
Sevres, and that the name of my den is “ Les Jardies”’; so 
‘“M. de Balzac, Les Jardies, Sévres,’’ is, and will for a long 
time be my address. 

You foresaw exactly how things would be in your last 
letter ; I ought to spend a month here doing nothing but 
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turning round to sit down on my dung-hill; I am still in 
the midst of fresh plaster, amongst masons, terrace-makers, 
house-painters and other workmen. I arrived big with that 
book which as yet does not exist, which has never been 
written, and which I wish I could write, and here I found 
the most stupid commercial interests calling for my atten- 
tion : a few sheets more to be added to the two volumes of 
‘‘Tia Femme Supérieure,” extracted from the Presse, for 
reproduction before they can be sold, and to be completed 
by the opening portion of ‘La Torpille.”’ I found the 
contractor for my house in a desperate plight; I found my 
pack of debts and all sorts of worries. I have had enough 
of trouble for one month in going and coming, &c. First 
of all I had to take a week’s rest; my homeward journey 
was fatiguing; I ran the risk on Mont Cenis of getting 
ophthalmia ; I left behind me the intense heat of Lombardy, 
and, a few hours later, I reached a temperature of twenty 
degrees below freezing point in the Alps together with snow 
and wind... « 
August 7th. 

Fifteen days’ interruption, and this letter has during the 
interval been continuously under my eyes on my table 
without my being able to tell you that the wind on Mont 
Cenis drove a fine dust into the eyes, irritating them and 
filling them with blinding specks. And I know that my 
letters in which I relate to you my life, give you as -much 
pleasure as yours give me. Only your voice sustains me 
and refreshes me; while mine communicates to you my 
vertigoes, my worries, my mistakes, my fatigues, my terrors, 
and my labours. Your existence is calm, sweet, religious ; 
it slowly winds its way, like a stream along its gravel bed, 
between two green banks. Mine is a torrent, with noise 
and rocks. I am ashamed of this exchange, in which I 
bring you only annoyances, while you bring me the treasures 
of peace. You are patient, and I amin revolt. You have not 
understood the last ery I uttered in Milan, I there suffered 
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from a double nostalgia, and I had not against the more 
horrible of the two the resource, still more horrible, of my 
struggles here. Here, moral and physical combat, debt and 
literature, have in them something stunning, overpowering. 
You see, I find myself interrupted at a sentence in the 
middle of the night, and I cannot complete that sentence for 
a fortnight after. 

I have a world of things to say to you. And, in the first 
place, put out of your happy, quiet life, all worry such as 
that of procuring for me a hookah. Be assured that it 
all arises from my ignorance. I thought you were close to 
Moscow ; I thought Moscow the principal market for things 
of this sort. That is all. In the next place, I wanted to 
receive from your hands an article which would be a species 
of be gone, dull care. If it caused you the slightest incon- 
venience, it would be painful to me to know such was the 
case. 

Amongst the thousand-and-one things I have had to do, I 
must in the foremost place mention an agreement about 
‘* Le Marriage de Joseph Prudhomme ”’ with a theatre which 
undertakes to pay me twenty thousand francs (or two 
thousand ducats, to make you understand me) on the day 
the play is read, and you can well conceive the thirst a man 
who is building a house has for twenty thousand frances, and 
how hard he must work to get them promptly! 

SoI am at Les Jardies, in spite of the doctor’s orders 
warning me not to live in a freshly-plastered house. My 
house is situated at the other side of the mountain or hill of 
Saint Cloud with its back to the Pare du Roi half-way up 
facing south. To the west, I can see all Ville d’Avray ; to the 
south, I have a view of the road from Ville d’Avray, which 
passes along by the foot of the hills where the woods of 
Versailles commence ; and, to the east, I stand right above 
Sévres, and my eyes range over an immense horizon, at the 
base of which lies Paris, whose smoky atmosphere shades 
the edges of the celebrated hills of Meudon, Bellevue, above 
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which I see the plains of Montrouge and the Orleans 
high-road leading to Tours. It is strangely magnificent and 
full of ravishing contrasts. The depths of the valley of 
Ville d’Avray has all the coolness, the shade, the verdure of 
a deep Swiss valley adorned with most delightful buildings. 
The opposite side glitters on the lines of the horizon, which, 
at the extremities, looks like the open sea. Everywhere, 
woods and forests. To the north, the trees of the royal 
habitation. At the end of my property is the terminus of 
the railway station from Paris to Versailles, the embank- 
ment of which fills up the valley of Ville d’Avray without 
impeding any portion of my view. 

So, for ten sous and in ten minutes, I can pass from the 
Jardies to the Madeleine in the very centre of Paris! While 
in the Rue des Batailles, at Chaillot, and in the Rue 
Cassini, it took an hour and forty sous at least. Therefore, 
thanks to that circumstance, Les Jardies will never be a 
folly, and the value of the place will be enormous. I have 
an entire acre of ground, bounded at the south by a terrace 
of a hundred and fifty feet, and surrounded by walls. 
There is nothing planted there as yet, but this autumn we 
shall make of this little corner of the earth an Eden of plants, 
of perfumes, and of shrubs. In Paris or its outskirts, anything 
can be had for money; so I shall have magnolias twenty 
years old, tillewls (tyewyes !) [lime-trees] six years old, 
poplars of twelve years, birches, &c., carried on here with 
their clods, and Chasselas grapes sent in baskets, so as to 
have a crop in the coming year. Oh! this civilization is 
wonderful. 

To-day, my soil is bare as my hand. In May it will be 
surprising. I have to purchase two more acres along with 
this in order to have a kitchen-garden, fruit, &c. For that 
purpose I shall require thirty thousand francs, and I want to 
earn that sum this winter. 

The house is a parrot’s perch. There is one room on 
each floor, and there are three floors. On the ground-floor 
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a dining-room and a drawing-room; on the first floor, a 
dressing-room and a bedroom; on the second-floor, the 
study, in which I am writing to you this moment in the 
middle of the night. The whole is flanked by a staircase 
somewhat like a ladder. All around there is an enclosed 
corridor to walk in, and running round also continuously up 
to the first-floor. It is supported by brick pilasters. This 
little pavilion in the Italian style is painted brick-colour with 
stone ornaments at the four corners, and the appendix in 
which is the well of the staircase, is painted in striped red. 
There is only room for me in it. 

Sixty feet behind, towards the park of Saint Cloud, are 
the outbuildings, composed on the ground-floor, of a kitchen 
and a scullery, a pantry, &c., a stable, a coach-house, and a 
saddle-room, a bath-room, a wood-house, &¢. On the first- 
floor, a large apartment which I can let if I like; and on the 
the second, servants’ room, and one for a friend. I havea 
spring as good as that of the celebrated Ville d’Avray spring, 
for it comes from the same source, and my walk forms a 
square around my little estate. There is not furniture 
here yet; but all I possess in Paris is to be sent on to 
me bit by bit. For the present, I have my mother’s former 
cook and her husband to serve me. But for at least another 
month I shall be in the midst of masons, house-painters, and 
other workmen, and I am toiling and will go on toiling to 
pay all this expense. When the interior of the house is 
finished, I will describe it to you. 

I will stay there till my fortune is made, and I like it so 
much already that, when I have obtained enough of capital 
to secure my peace, I believe I shall end my days serenely, 
bidding farewell to my hopes without any flourish of 
trumpets as well as to my ambition and all else. The life 
you lead, that life of a country curé, has always had many 
attractions forme. I wanted more, because I had nothing at 
all, and because, when one wants to create an illusion, it does 
not cost anything more to a young man to do so on a grand 
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scale. To-day, my ill-luck in everything has worn out my 
natural force of character—I do not say my heart, which will 
never cease to hope. That I may have a horse, fruit in 
abundance, and the material resources of life rendered a 
matter of certainty, such is the place I want in the sunshine, 
acquired and not paid for, but mapped out; for, instead of 
paying rent, I pay interest on capital. 

This is the change of front I have made. I am in my 
own house instead of being in the house of an oppressive 
landlord. In other respects, my debts and my money 
troubles are the same. The increase of my courage now 
ebbs away in the unambitious character of my desires. 

To-morrow, cara, I will continue my gossiping and will 
send it all on to you this week. 


Wednesday, August 8th. 


There are many things calling for an answer from me in 
your last four letters ; but they are in Paris, under lock and 
key, and before I can go and get them, the delay will be too 
long. I will answer in another letter which will speedily 
follow this. But, amongst the other things that struck me in 
them is the excessive melancholy of your religious ideas ; 
you write to me as if I believed in nothing, and as if you 
wanted to send me to the Grande Chartreuse, or as if you 
wished to say to me: ‘“‘ The earth has no longer any interest 
forme.” You cannot imagine how many inductions, perhaps 
false ones, I draw from that state of mind, but, as you say 
to me, you have simply expressed your feelings ; otherwise 
you would be insincere, and one must be all sincerity with a 
friend. For my part, I would prefer to have you otherwise ; 
to go to God is to renounce the world, and I don’t see why 
you should do so; it is only feeble natures that take that 
course. The reflections which I make on the subject are 
not such as I can communicate to you. They are, moreover, 
very egoistic, and only concern myself. They are like those 
I expressed in Milan. They displease you because they 
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disturb your mind, and my heart is crushed by the conscious- 
ness of these things. I see clearly that happiness will not 
come back to me any more, and who has not some bitterness 
in thinking that this is so? I was very unhappy in my 
youth, but Madame de B—— settled all my mental worries 
by an absolute devotion, which was not understood in its 
infinite extent till the earth had swallowed up its prey. Yes, 
I was spoiled by that angel; I recognize the fact. But I 
must still keep silent. There is a something indefinable in 
one of my letters, a promise which I made to ws to say 
nothing more to you about my worries, and to write to you 
only whenever I see everything rose-coloured, and to utter 
my Jeremiads to the passing clouds veering northward. 
They will speak to you when you see them very grey. How 
many dark confidences have I not stifled! There are many 
corners that I conceal from you, and it is at those you would 
be much astonished if you could penetrate them and find in 
them, in spite of so many agitations, preoccupations, labours, 
travels, interior dissipation (as you say), a fixed desire, more 
intense every day, which certainly has little virtue, since it 
does not displace mountains—the miracle promised by faith. 
Very often my friends have seen me grow pale at the loud 
crackling of a whip, and rush to the window. They asked 
me what was the matter, and I sat down again, palpitating 
and gloomy for some days. These fevers, these starts, 
interrupted by inner convulsions, wear me out and crush me. 
There are days when I fancy that my fate is being decided, 
that something fortunate or unfortunate is going to happen 
to me, that it is preparing, and that Iam not there. These 
are the follies of poets, which are only understood by them 
alone. There are days when I take real life, all that sur- 
rounds me, for a dream, so much is actual life, to my mind, 
against nature Now, all these things are going to cease in the 
midst of fields which always calm me. Shall I have secured 
material existence, beneath which I wish to compress the 
life of the heart, which I see is useless and lost, in Spite of 
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the ten beautiful years that are left to me, for my passion is 
of so despotic a character that you can form no conception 
of it? Itrequiresall or nothing. Iam on that point just as 
I was on the first day I left college. I am greatly to be 
pitied, but I don’t want to be pitied. I have never done 
anything to prove the absurdity of the silly falsehoods of 
public opinion which have assigned to me the most charming 
women, and which have been caused by the coquetries of 
Madame de C ,and some other things. I submitted to 
the accusation of foppery; I would have been glad to 
accumulate foolery on foolery to conceal the real man, who 
has but one sentiment, his ideal! 

At this moment I am in the act of writing a portion of my 
love-story, which will be detached. I want to paint truly 
the soul of a young girl. Before the advent of this love 
(which will lead her to the convent), I thought it right to 
make her hate the Carmelites (to whom she will return) in 
the early years of her life, when she longs for the world and 
its amusements. Asshe has been eight years in the convent, 
she arrives in Paris, like Montesquieu’s Persian, and by 
virtue of her ideal view of things I will make her judge and 
depict modern Paris instead of resorting to the dramatic 
method of our novels. This is a delightful idea, and Iam 
putting it into execution. 

Meanwhile, it is very hard for me to resume my life of toil, 
to rise at midnight and work till five o’clock in the afternoon. 
This is the first morning I have spent without dozing 
between six and eight o’clock. Six months’ interruption 
have made ravages; there are forces which come from habit, 
and, when habit is broken, good-bye to force. I hope to 
remain three or four months working, so as to repair the 
breaches which my absence has wrought, and, if my plays 
succeed, perhaps I shall have earned, over and above my 
debts, the means necessary for bread and water on my 
table, for my flowers and my fruits. The rest will come, 
perhaps. 

Vou, Il. Q 
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Well, addio, cara; I could not tell you how much my 
house of comic opera, that species of tent which is pushed 
on to the stage, and where lovers always give each other 
rendezvous, has awakened in me the bourgeois and house- 
keeping ideas. One could be so happy there! All the 
advantages of Paris and none of its inconveniences. I am 
in this place as I was in Saché, with the possibility of being 
in Paris in fifteen minutes—time to reflect on what one is 
going to do there. 

Ah! goodness gracious! have you read in the ‘‘ Lettres 
d’un Voyageur” the scene in the ‘“ Moulin Joli’’—that 
engraving which I saw at her house without yet knowing the 
terrible passage to which it gave rise, terrible to ill-matched 
persons. Well, ‘‘ Les Jardies’”’ may be called the ‘‘ Moulin 
Joli’? without the woman who engraves. If you are no 
familiar with this story, read it. George Sand never wrote 
anything better. 

Isend you a thousand tender regards, and all those out- 
pourings of my soul which are so like each other that I fear 
they bore you. A thousand kind remembrances to those 
around you. Iam unable to send you an autograph owing 
to a misadventure; I had a line from Manzoni, but it has 
just been burned to light my fire. This is the second time 
that something precious has been burned in my house. 

The newspapers will have let you know about the sad 
end of the poor Duchesse d’A She ended as the 
Empire ended. Some day I will explain this woman to you; 
it will be a good evening’s talk at Wierzchownia. 

I will now be in a position to answer your bucolies about 
your lovely flowers and grass-plots, with idyls of my own 
but alas! there is the difference in quantity! You have a 
thousand acres there, while I have only a few square feet 
here ! 

A thousand affectionate and kind wishes. Don’t forget to 
tell me about your health, your beauty, all that has happened 
to you in the depths of the Ukraine, if you only have the 
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east suspicion in the world of the value I attach to the most 
trifling minutie. 
Well, it must be so—addio. 


CXXXIX. 
To Mapame Hansxa, WiprzcHowNiA (UKRAINE). 
Les Jardies, September 17th— 
October 16th, 1838. 
Since I wrote to you, I have done nothing but work 
desperately ; for one must needs conquer during the closing 
years, or be buried in fruitless success. 

I have just written for the Presse the opening part of 
‘La Torpille.” La Presse would not have it. I have 
written the beginning of the ‘‘ Curé de Village,”’ the religious 
pendant of the philosophic book with which you are familiar, 
‘Le Médecin de Campagne.” I have written the preface 
for two volumes which are about to be published, and which 
will contain ‘‘La Femme Supérieure,’ ‘‘La Maison 
Nucingen,” and “ La Torpille.” I have just finished two 
octavo volumes entitled ‘‘ Qui a Terre a Guerre”’; lastly, I 
have contributed to the Constitutionnel the concluding 
portion of the ‘‘ Cabinet des Antiques,” under the title of 
‘¢ Ges Rivalités en Province.’ You understand, cara, that 
I could not write you two lines in the midst of this 
avalanche of ideas and labours. 

None of these productions yield me a sou; I have, in 
order to extricate myself from my difficulties, been construct- 
ing dramas, and I have commenced them all, but I want to 
do them on a grand scale, and I am dissatisfied so that, 
when I see how badly I do things and how many fine 
things can be done, I give up heart. Nevertheless, my 
salvation lies in the stage. A success there would bring me 
nearly a hundred thousand frances. Two successes would 
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clear off my liabilities, and two successes are things requir- 
ing ability and hard work—that is all. 

At the moment when I am writing this letter to you, I am 
beginning a drama in three acts entitled “‘ La Gina.” It is 
Othello inverted. La Gina will be a female Othello. The 
scene is in Venice, and I mean to try the stage with it. I 
have not been without proposals on the subject. I have 
been offered, on one side, twenty thousand francs as a 
premium for fifteen acts, and I have the fifteen acts in my 
head, but not on paper. 

In short, the manuscripts are now in the printing-press ; 
the proofs are rolling; as far as quickness goes I will be 
able to keep pace with them, for it is not the mechanical 
process with its thousand arms that marches in front, but 
the brain of your poor friend ! 

September 18th. 

Just time to turn over this page, and I must say I find 
‘La Gina” exceedingly difficult. There are some killing 
arguments against its successful treatment. Thus, in 
‘‘ Othello,’ Iago is the pillar who sustains the conception, 
whereas in my play the interest turns on money instead of 
unrecognized love. I found that my character was an 
inadmissible type. This difficulty would not have stood in 
the way of a vaudeville-writer. As it is with me a question 
of earning money, I am going back on a former play, 
conceived some time since, and entitled Richard ‘ Gour- 
d’Hponge.” If I do the thing, I would tell you something 
about it. 

My house is making no progress; I have still to erect 
some walls as an enclosure, and have to do a heap of things 
in the inside of the house. It is dreadful. I have dis- 
covered there a source, but not a source of fortune! only 
pure spring water. 

October ist. 

I am up to the ears in money matters. It is overpower- 

ing. I have not had two hours to myself for reflection 
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since I penned the few preceding lines. Don’t be vexed 
with me. It needs a period of greater quietude to be able 
to give you a detailed account of such a life as mine. I 
must every moment be saying my mass and having my 
gong beaten. I have cherished the hope of being quits with 
my publishers by paying them a sum, for at this moment 
they are ruining me, and I have just spent a fortnight in 
Paris in killing, crushing efforts. You must realize in your 
own mind that I have neither help nor succour, but that on 
the contrary I have infinite, innumerable obstacles, and 
that, if I do not get out of them, I will go for six months’ 
rest to Wierzchownia, where I will at my ease prepare a 
repertory of plays, with which I will come back here. 
Many people whom I like and esteem advise me to take 
this course, telling me to ‘‘go somewhere.” But, for my 
part, I cannot leave the battle-field. 

The two volumes containing ‘‘ La Femme Supérieure,” 
‘Tia Maison Nucingen,” and “La Torpille’” (or the 
beginning of ‘‘ La Torpille’’) have appeared. 

October 10th. 

For the last seven years or thereabouts, every time I 
read a book in which there was a reference to Napoleon, 
and came across a striking and original thought to which 
he had given expression, I immediately jotted it down in 
the memorandum-book, which is always on my desk, and 
which is laid on top of that little book you are familiar 
with, which will belong to you—alas! soon, perhaps— 
and in which I make a note of my subjects and my first 
ideas. On a day when I was short of money (not very long 
since), I looked at the book to see how many of these 
thoughts were in it. There were five hundred, and hence 
the most remarkable book of the day, namely, the publica- 
tion of ‘‘Napoleon’s Maxims and Thoughts.’ I sold this 
work to an ex-hosier, who happens to be a big-wig in his 
own district, and who wants to secure the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, which he will succeed in obtaining by 
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dedicating this work to Louis Philippe. The book is about 
to appear. Procure for yourself a copy of it. You will find 
it one of the finest things of our time: the thoughts, the 
soul, of this great man, grasped, after many researches, by 
your moujik, Honoré de Balzac. Nothing has made me 
laugh more heartily than the notion of getting the Cross for 
a petty shopkeeper of this sort, who may recommend himself 
to your Grace as the manager of a charitable institution. 
Napoleon will have brought me four thousand frances, and 
the hosier may make a hundred thousand out of it. I had 
such a great distrust of myself that I did not care to make 
capital out of my own idea. To the hosier the fame and the 
gain. You will recognize the hand of your slave in the 


dedication to Louis Philippe. May the shade of Napoleon 
forgive me! 


1 This work, exceedingly rare to-day, really appeared at the close 
of 1838, without the publisher’s name, under this title, ‘‘ Maximes et 
Pensées de Napoléon,” collected by I. L. Gandy the Younger, Paris, 
1838. 


Here is the dedication of which Balzac speaks :— 


‘* SinE,—A recompense coveted by the author of this work has been 
the honour of dedicating it to Your MaszEsry, 

““To you, Sirk, belonged this legacy of a genius, who wanted 
absolute domination in order to make France triumph; do we not 
owe to you triumphs, for which Europe envies us, obtained by up- 
right and patriotic thoughts, lacking in these ‘Maxims’ too often 
dictated by necessity, and in which always gleams the sword of the 
captain? Therefore, you alone, SIRE, can one day have increased 
this treasure without having alarmed liberty.” 


PREFACE. 


The author of this work is bound to acknowledge that his only 
merit consists in the patience with which he has for some years made 
extracts from the books published about Napoleon, the collection of 
the Moniteur, and the most insignificant writings in which the 
words of this great sovereign have been set forth. Another merit 
is to have felt the importance of the work which was to be the 
natural result of it, and which is to Napoleon what the Gospel is to 
Jesus Christ. In fact, this book, which will be for many people a 
treasure, would have lost its value if all Napoleon’s thoughts had been 
published indiscriminately. La Rochefoucauld has certainly not given 
the whole of the maxims, which events and his meditations suggested 
to his mind; he has selected, studied, weighed, compared those he 
has left to us, whereas Napoleon never thought of formulating a body 
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October 15th. 
I have to-day received your reply to my last letter. 
Never before has it happened to me to get an answer to one 


of doctrine. The sub-lieutenant spoke without knowing the First 
Consul; the Emperor often thought without foreseeing Saint Helena. 
Therefore, it was not an ordinary task to extricate the man from every 
circumstance and to grasp his real thoughts in the midst of the 
contradictions in which the chances of his life involved him. 

There was no hesitation in this choice ; Napoleon was one of the most 
strong-willed personalities known in the annals of human domination. 
There could not, therefore, be anything curious in him save the laws 
by which he built up and maintained his power. 

However, as from his point of departure to the point of arrival, and 
from his throne to his tomb, he has twice and in two different senses 
run over the entire social state, as he has been able to see everything 
and to observe everything about it, every time that a word of his, no 
matter how strange it may be politically, has appeared to us to light 
up thoroughly certain passages in human life, we have not omitted it ; 
thus, everyone will find in it something for his own use, the great as 
well as the small, for this thought, sharp as a sword, has sounded all 
depths. The terrorist of 93 and the commander-in-chief have been 
absorbed by the Emperor; the Government has often given the lie to 
the governed; but his words, which the various crises wrested from 
him, and which clashed with each other, admirably attest the great 
straggle to which he was condemned. Thus often one sentence alone 
of this collection paints certain phases of his life and many portions 
of contemporary history much better than the historians have hitherto 
done. 

Can the book of the man who thinks after the blow be ever as good 
as the cry of the man whose heart has been struck? What poetry 
there is in Napoleon’s sorrow ! 

Nevertheless, it has been necessary to prune many thoughts which 
were common to him with some great men amongst his political 
predecessors, and others from which even his name could not take 
away their vulgarity. However, we have given those which the 
Emperor repeated frequently enough to give them the seal of 
circumstances ; do they not explain thence his genius, his opinions, or 
his domination abe 

In the eyes of the masses this book will be like an apparition; the 
soul of the Emperor will pass before them ; but for some choice spirits 
it will be his history under an algebraic form ; they will see there the 
abstract man, the Idea in place of the Fact. Will it not be one of the 
strangest things in this man’s destiny that, after having so vigorously 
struggled against the manifestations of thought, he comes at last to 
be nothing more than a book? This collection of axioms will above 
all be the code of threatened authority ; no one possessed to a greater 
extent than Napoleon the instinct of peril with regard to government. 

We have not here to take part for or against the experience which 
this great man has bequeathed to France ; it is nobody’s business to 
defend or to accuse Napoleon. It is enough to make him appear 
before us; his thoughts constitute an entire system of legislation 
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letter while I was writing another. It needs the present 
moment for such a phenomenon to take place, for, during 


which will be approved or adopted, but which ought to be set forth 
under its most succinct formula; it cannot be forgotten by anyone 
that this system contains the secret of the greatest organizer of 
modern times. If it is in opposition to the spirit of the France of 
to-day, this vigorous contradiction would be an additional motive for 
publishing it. Napoleon regarded responsible government as im- 
possible, and the liberty of the Press as incompatible with the 
existence of Power: what a flattering tribute to the kings and the 
ministers who will solve a problem declared by him to be insoluble ! 

It remains to say a word on the divisions which we have made in 
this mass of thoughts, and the propriety of which will, we hope, be 
appreciated. 

It has appeared possible for me to determine the maxims and the 
ideas which Napoleon conceived before the 18th Brumaire, that is, as 
long as he was a Republican or a citizen subject to, or submissive to, 
an unknown power. 

After this first portion, we have put together all the thoughts 
concerning the military art which has been the secret of his elevation 
and the cause of his Empire. 

The third part contains all the ideas of the sovereign, and those 
which the exercise of power or its organization must have suggested 
to him. 

Finally, the fourth is all that experience and misfortune have 
dictated to him; it is the cry of the modern Prometheus. 

If Napoleon is remarkable in politics, it is by his foresight with 
regard to the state of Europe. To-day his greatest enemies, or those 
who have striven to belittle him, cannot deny that the eagle glance 
with which he took in a whole battle-field, reached the widest fields of 
politics ; to-day most of the judgments which he pronounced on the 
future eyents of Hurope and of the world have been verified by 
facts ; as for what remains of them, it is a thing by no means doubtful 
to superior minds that this portion of them will come to pass. If we 
have given the portrait of Castlereagh at the end of this book, it is in 
order to omit nothing of the thoughts which Napoleon allowed to 
escape him as to the future of England. It may he noticed that, 
speaking of this man, Napoleon abandoned the tone of moderation in 
which he has dispassionately judged, with all the marks of justice 
and truth, his greatest enemies; but there is something national in 
his rage against Castlereagh. Napoleon was pre-eminently French; 
Wellington is an accident ; Bathurst is a silly and low-minded aan 
whom he despises. But Castlereagh is all England, that is, the enemy 
of France. Every time Napoleon finds him in fault in his victory, he 
gives expression to a sad joy; he sees the future laden with its 
vengeance. He points out where and in what way England will 
perish. The Hnglish themselves ought to have recognized the 
perspicacity of this great genius; their government has, up to the 
present, been turning in the fatal circle in which Napoleon inscribed 
his name. So, France can perhaps say with pride that from the 
depths of his tomb Napoleon always fights England. 


I. L. G——y, Junior. 
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the past five years, I have written to you at least every fort- 
night. But to explain to you all the reasons for this belongs 
to the domain of talk, and not of epistolary conversation. 

Cara, you are more than ever disposed to convert me. 
Your letter is that of a grave and serious abbess, and of the 
omnipotent and ommscient and gracious and witty Countess 
Hanska. I cast myself at your feet, beautiful and beloved 
Sister Massillon, to tell you here that the misfortune of my 
life is a long prayer, that I have a very white soul, not 
' because I commit no sin, but because I have no time to 
commit sin, which, no doubt, makes it all the blacker in 
your eyes. But you know that in the niche of my heart I 
have a Madonna who sanctifies everything. What have I 
said or done to earn for me so much Christian advice? I 
work so hard that I have not always time to sleep, and 
(more dreadful symptom) to write to you. A man so 
unhappy must be either the most guilty or the most 
innocent on earth, and, in these two cases, there is nothing 
to be done. Would you know what that imports? I am 
tired of a life thus shaped, and, were it not for my duties, I 
would take up another. One must have received many 
blows and be much worn out by fate’s buffetings to abandon 
myself to chance, as I do to-day, with a character so strongly 
tempered as mine. 

You have reserves with regard to my affections which 
grieve me so much the more that I cannot reply to them (to 
the reserves), and you ask me for superfluous explanations 
about my health. Why have you not guessed, with your 
noble forehead so full of perspicacity, and your thousand 
other attributes, that the unfortunate are always in robust 
health? They may go through seas, flames, and battles, 
sleep by bivouac fires, or in freshly-plastered houses ; they 
are always healthy and whole. Yes, I am wonderfully free 
from pains and from any ailments in my new house. Have 
no anxiety about the matter. Beyond my great and general 
fatigue, after my excessive work for the past fortnight, 1 am 
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well, and but for my plentiful white hairs, I might imagine 
I had grown ten years younger. 

Goodness gracious, how it grieves me, on reading your 
letter, to perceive that you have suffered from my silence, 
and that you have taken to heart my anxieties and the pangs 
of my poor life! Do you know it? Do you feel it? No— 
never see me, as you say, joyous and calm! It is when I 
write to you in a joyous strain that everything is at its worst, 
and that Iam striving to hide from you how badly things 
are going. Everything is going so badly that, if I don’t 
write to you it is because No, I cannot write to you; I 
will tell you the truth about it some day, and then you will 
regret having written some words at the same time cruel and 
sweet with regard to the delay of letters. These are the 
things you can never divine. Have no fear that anything 
can ever alter or diminish an attachment like mine. You 
assume that I am frivolous and light-headed ; it makes me 
burst out laughing. Believe then, once for all, that he in 
whom you are good enough to recognize some depth of 
thought, has depth, too, in his heart, and that, when I 
display so much courage in the struggle in which I am 
engaged, I can have a great constancy in my affections. 
Only you are ignorant of each day’s requirements, the fright- 
ful difficulties in which I expend my energies. If you knew 
that it needed intrigues resembling those of the “‘ Marriage 
of Figaro’’ to get a hosier to pay four thousand francs for 
‘« Napoleon’s Thoughts and Maxims;”’ that my publishers are 
not willing to give me any money; that I am trying to break 
that agreement; that, in order to do so, I require fifty thou- 
sand franes; and that, after fancying that I had secured a 
settled, peaceful life, it is more imperilled than ever,—you 
would not (you !) treat my Sardinian enterprise as a piece of 
folly! Oh! Iimplore of you, do not interfere to advise or 
blame those who feel themselves under water, and who are 
struggling to rise to the surface again! One must have one’s 
self without friends, without resources, without bread, with- 
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out money, to realize thoroughly what misfortune is! So it 
is that I know what all these things mean, and I no longer 
complain of being the victim of a wretch, who, as a means 
of livelihood, sells the joke I uttered on the boulevard yester- 
day, though, when published, it becomes a horrible attack on 
myself. Ino longer complain either of calumny or insults ; 
the poor wretches live by them, and, though I should prefer 
to die rather than to live thus, I cannot find in my heart the 
courage to blame them, for I know what it is to suffer. 

You don’t know all that those who care about me, such as 
my sister and my mother, say to me when they hear that I 
write letters. You think it is a little thing for a man to put 
aside all others in order to tell you his life! . . . 

I don’t want to tell you everything here yet, for you 
proudly tell me to write to you no more, as Madame Carraud 
insists on, and I cannot deprive myself of the only consola- 
tion I have. However rare my letters may be, they are the 
only ones that I write to-day (business letters excepted), and 
yet how many quarrels and enmities I have brought on 
myself by not answering letters! You cannot know what a 
literary life so busy as mine is! Whatever they tell you, or 
whatever you may think of my silence, know well that I am 
working day and night, that the phenomenon of my produc- 
tion is doubled, trebled, that I have been able to correct some 
volumes in a night and to write them in two days and a half. 
The world is mad. It imagines that a book is like some- 
thing uttered by the lips. This opinion gives me pain only 
when it comes from you; from others it only excites in me 
a pitying laugh. Since last November I have written— 
(1) ‘‘ César Birotteau”’; (2) ‘‘ La Maison Nucingen” ; (3) 
«‘ La Torpille”’ (or the beginning of it) ; then (4) I have in the 
press the commencement of the ‘‘ Curé de Village” ; (5) “‘ Le 
Constitutionnel has published “‘ Les Rivalités en Province ”’ 
(the conclusion of the ‘‘ Cabinet des Antiques’’); (6) I am 
finishing ‘“ Massimilla Doni”; (7) I have two octavo 
yolumes entitled “Qui a Terre a Guerre’; (8) I am 
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completing the “Illusions Perdues’’; and (9) I have five 
plays on my desk. (This is not known.) 

Cara, each of these eight works would have worn out and 
foundered for a year the best of the other French writers who 
do not write half a volume a year. When I tell you this, 
it will excite your compassion. 

I say nothing to you about the book of love, which I 
mentioned to you already, and which is now lying on my 
study-table under your letter. I have about twenty-five 
sheets of it written. Nor am I taking into account five 
‘“‘ Contes Drolatiques ’’ written within the past two months. 

Great God! I have not a single soul capable of under- 
standing me; there has been only one. Poor, dear Madame 
de B came to see me every day, and at that time she 
believed I would perish under the burden. What would she 
say if she saw it multiplied tenfold? Yes, I am working 
ten times harder in 1838 than I did in 1828, in 1830 and 
1831, in 1832 and 1833. At that time I believed in fortune, 
and to-day I believe in bad luck. There are many persons 
who are vexed with me for not selling myself to the lovely 
system of doing this which at present prevails. I would 
sooner die! I want my freedom of speech. 

When you talk to me about fatal death, like that of your 
cousin, I for my part call it a happy death, for I do not 
believe we are placed here below for happiness. Withold is 
all right ; I pity his mother ;* but, believe me, he is happy. 

You ask me when will this French fury, which carries me 
off to Italy and to Sardinia, &c., be appeased. Is this not 
the same as asking me when will I be an imbecile? You 
want, then, a man who, in five nights, is able to write ‘‘ Qui 
a Terre a Guerre” or “‘ César Birotteau”’ to go with measured 
steps like a fundholder who trots out his dog on the 
boulevard, reads the Constitutconnel, comes home to dine, 
and goes in the evening to play a game of billiards? I give 


? Count Withold Rzewuski, son of the Countess Rosalie Rzewuska, 
Madame Hanska’s aunt. He had just died in the Caucasus. 
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you five minutes here to laugh at the most charming woman 
in the world, who is, in my opinion, Madame Eveline. 
Nothing more will be left to do but to blame the fwria which 
will make me visit northern people in their steppe. Know, 
my beautiful great lady, that, if I were to abandon myself 
to Providence, as you suggest, Providence would by this 
time have put me into prison for debt, and I don’t see what 
there would be of a providential character in a sojourn in 
Clichy. What would the plants say which come forth from 
caves to bask in the sunlight, if they heard some pretty dove 
asking them why they trailed themselves through the air ? 
You curse our civilization ; I wait for you in the civilization 
of Paris! I would like also to know who are the impertinent 
persons that write to you about me, and who suppose that 
there is a sun for me anywhere else save in the North. 

Theophile Gautier is a young man of whom, I think, I 
have already spoken to you. He is one of the talents I 
discovered ; but he lacks force of conception. ‘‘ Fortunio”’ is 
inferior to ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin,”’ and his poems! which 
you like, have scared me as a symptom of decadence in 
poetry and language. He has a ravishing style and a great 
deal of cleverness, but I believe he will never do anything 
great because he is impeded by journalism. He is the son 
of a Custom House receiver in Paris—in fact, the receiver 
at the Versailles barrier. He is very original ; he knows a 
great deal; he talks well about the fine arts, and has artistic 
feeling. He is a man out of the beaten track, who will no 
doubt lose his way. You have divined the man; he loves 
colour and flesh ; but he also understands Italy without 
having seen it. 

I am struck at the way in which you come back three 
times in succession to the ‘levity of my character and the 
multiplicity of my enticements.” Under all this there must 
be some calumny which has made its way to Wierzchownia. 
God knows how! 

1 “La Comédie de la Mort.” 
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Well, I must say good-bye without having told you a 
tenth part of the things I had to tell you and to which we 
will come back again. Besides, it would be only depicting 
for you the worries of my present life, which are innumer- 
able. I must correct the ‘‘ Curé de Village ’’ for to-morrow, 
for it is only a nuisance to have any further dealings with 
the Presse. 

Well, good-bye, dear blue flower, and guard everything 
well for one who for your sake treasures his affections and 
his sentiments. I don’t know why you say that old friend- 
ships are shy; for I have at any rate grown more audacious 
as time goes on. 

A thousand kind regards to all around you, and my best 
respects to M. de Hanski. 

October 16th. 

I am in treaty with the Debats to give them all my 
contributions at a franc a line. Here is something to elicit 
a howl from M. Sedlitz, the German poet, who is a baron, 
who owns landed property, and who was scandalized at the 
Landstrass, when I talked about the profits of literature. 
If the affair comes right, you will see me soon at 
Wierzchownia. I want to arrive there in winter. 

A thousand affectionate greetings, whether you preach or 
laugh, whether you address me in the character of a woman 
of the world or of a Catholic. Good-bye for a little while. 


P.S.—This is the autograph of the illustrious 
‘* Mortonval.’’ ! 


1 Here is the letter from M. Furey Guesdon, who adopted the 

pseudonym of ‘‘ Mortonyal” :— 
“November 16th, 1887. 
** No. 21, Rue de Paris, Charonne. 

‘*My VERY DEAR FRinND,—I am afraid I cannot carry into execution 
the project which has so much smiled on me of co-operating in the 
work which you are meditating.* I cannot, do what I will, rouse myself 
out of the torpor into which I have allowed myself to sink for more 


* This, no doubt, is an allusion to the play on the subject of Philip im 
and Don Carlos, which occupied Balzac so long and which he never 
completed. 
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CXL. 
To Mapame Hanska, WieRzCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Les Jardies, November 15th, 1838. 
To-pay I should have sealed and posted you a letter which 
I began a month ago; it is lost, and lost off my desk. I 
have been looking for it three hours of the night. I am 
vexed; I weep for it, for, as far as I am concerned, every 
expression of the heart’s emotions fallen into the gulf of 
oblivion seems irreparable. You would have known from it 
all that happened to me since my last letter. In two words, 
I am going to enter into a happier period, or, to make use 


than a year. Work is now a fatigue which I look upon with terror. I 
feel, in fact, that I can live more at my ease since I have emancipated 
myself from all intellectual efforts, and I enjoy the liberty I have 
allowed myself, as if I were a schoolboy on vacation. Yes, the volup- 
tuous idleness resists even the idea, attractive though it be, of associa- 
tion with you, the man for whose talent I have the greatest esteem, the 
genius I care for most in the world. 

**T have completely settled down in my presbytery at Charonne ; I 
have already planted my tulips, my hyacinths, and my crocuses. The 
holes have been dug for sixty fruit trees which are coming tome. I 
have pointed out the spot for my dahlias, for my strawberry-trees, for 
my rose-trees, for my melons. These are pleasures, which regard 
with pity your young and lively passions for fame, ambition, and love 
—ay, and for wealth also. For me, growing old as I am, and living in 
obscurity, I see there much happiness, and I let myself drift into it. 
I am going to spend my winter in reading, or rather in re-reading all 
you have written. 

“So, my dear and illustrious friend, I must come back to what I said 
to you in the beginning of this letter, not that I renounce our project, 
but that I am afraid of not being able to execute it, for it would be 
necessary for that purpose that you would or could wait long enough 
to take hold of me when I haye resumed my taste for work and love of 
it. ButI am far from being in this mood just now, whereas you are full 
of ideas which you are burning to put into effect. How are these 
antagonistic dispositions to be reconciled? Let us not think of it at 
present. But I have found you again; I don’t want to lose you. I 
am interested in you and in your success; I love yourself and your 
genius with all my heart, with all my admiration. Give me now and 
then some sign of remembrance and of friendship ; it will be one of my 


greatest pleasures. 
‘“FuRcY GUESDON.” 
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of a more accurate word, less unhappy, than in the past, 
financially speaking. A few days more, and I shall have 
perhaps paid off half my debts. Material success is coming ; 
it is beginning. I will be brought before the public in 
various forms at the same time. My publishers are allowing 
me to buy myself out of my agreement with them, which 
tied me up too tightly, and in a few months I shall be free. 
Such are the results. You will not know all till I tell you 
about the two months of marches and countermarches, of 
conferences, of goings and comings, which have made me 
mount and descend the ladder-steps of hope. 

My pen will have brought me heaps of gold this month. 
‘Qui a Terre a Guerre,” more than a thousand ducats ; 
‘Ge Cabinet des Antiques,” five hundred ducats; ‘ Sceur 
Marie des Anges,” a thousand ducats, &c.,&c. ‘‘ Massimilla 
Doni,” a hundred ducats. The right to sell thirty-six 
thousand volumes 18mo, taken from my works, has been 
sold for two thousand ducats. In short, it is all a sudden 
and unexpected harvest, and one that has come just at the 
right time. I hope between now and five months hence to 
have paid ten thousand ducats of my debts. But I have 
about eight volumes to finish. Prefaces of a sheet each in 
length have been bought from me for fifty ducats.! These 
things will give you pleasure—will they not? Nothing as 
yet gives me any ease, for everything I earn serves only to 
clear off my old debt; but at last I am able to breathe. A 
thing which will give you pleasure and which will delight 
your Catholic soul is the fact that all my affairs have taken 
this cheerful turn since one day when my mother hung 
round my neck a medal which was blest by a saint and 
which I wear religiously with another amulet that seems to 
me more efficacious.* The two talismans go well together, 
and do not jar on each other. I have no desire to disappoint 
my mother; but I have not yet been converted by the 


The preface to the ‘‘ Physiologie du Gott,” Charpentier’s edition, 
No doubt, Madame Hanska’s portrait. 
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miracle, because I cannot tell which has been the more 
potent. 

Thave been very miserable for the last few days. My 
publishers have been piling up money, while I have not a 
brass farthing, and this war of diplomatic conferences costs 
me a great deal. Here I am, back in my shell at Sévres, 
where nothing is as yet finished or habitable. I have to 
move out of my former abode, and will be put to considerable 
expense. 

The moral is less satisfactory than the physical aspect of 
things: I am growing older, I feel that I need a companion, 
and every day I regret the adorable being who sleeps in a 
village cemetery near Fontainebleau. My sister, who is so 
fond of me, can never give me a welcome at her own house. 
There is an atmosphere of fierce jealousy there which forms 
a barrier to everything. There is no reciprocal sympathy 
between my mother and myself. I must depend on my 
own labour unless I have a family of friends around me; I 
wish this were the case. I have no hope, alas! of a good 
and happy marriage, though never was there one better 
formed for domestic life. 

I have interior sorrows, which I can reveal only to you, 
and which oppress me. Ever since I have had ideas and 
emotions, I have been wholly given up to love; and the 
first woman I met was a perfect heroine, with an angelic 
heart, a most refined intellect, of exquisite culture, with 
every grace and charming manners. Devilish Nature inter- 
posed there her fatal but/ But she was twenty-two years 
older than I, so that, if the ideal was morally surpassed, the 
material which counts for a great deal, set up impassable 
barriers. This boundless passion which I have in my soul 
never, therefore, found its complete satisfaction. I lacked 
the half of everything. Do you believe it is possible for me 
to find it now when I see time flying at a gallop with me? 
My life will miss its object, and I am bitterly conscious of 
it. There is no lasting fame; I must be resigned to my lot. 

vou. If. RB 
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For me there is no happy chance. My life is desolate. 
There is lacking in it the thing I desired, that for which I 
would make the greatest sacrifices, that which I shall never 
find, that on which I can no longer count. I say this as a 
mathematical truth without any sentimental whining, which 
I could raise to the height of Job’s lamentations; but the 
fact ig so. I should not have any lack of adventures. I 
ean, if I choose, play the part of a successful libertine, but 
my heart revolts against the idea. Nature made me for one 
love alone. I understand nothing beyond that. I am a 
Don Quixote, though I have not been recognized as such. 
I have warm friendships. Madame Carraud, in Berry, is a 
beautiful soul; but friendship is no substitute for love, the 
love of every day, of every hour, which gives infinite delight 
at the sound each moment of a step, a voice, the rustling of 
a gown in the house, such as I have known, though in an 
imperfect way, many times during the last ten years. Add 
to this that I have a decided dislike to young girls, and set 
more value on developed beauty than on beauty only in the 
course of development, and the problem is still more 
difficult to solve. Madame Carraud, whose letters gave me 
much pleasure, if that word can be applied to any other 
letters except yours, has thoroughly realized my situation. 
She has awakened my griefs by a letter which I received 
from her and in which she speaks of marriage,—the result 
being to fill me with rage for some time. I don’t want to 
listen to such suggestions. You know how fixed my views 
are on this point. I need much wealth, and I have none. 
I would want a woman who thoroughly understood me, and 
I doubt whether that is possible with one who is only the 
jirst woman I meet. How sad life is, cara! 

You will certainly see me when I have completed my 
great labours. The first moment I feel my brain giving 
way, I will make for your Wierzchownia. I will come to 
pay you a visit. I cannot bear to be so long without seeing 
you. All last night at the Opera, where I went to see 
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Duprey in “Guillaume Tell,” I was in Switzerland, and 
Switzerland means Pré-l’Hvéque and the two shores of the 
lake which we traversed together. There are some details 
in our walks to Coppet or to Diodati which absorb me more 
than my own existence. When I gazed at the Lake of the 
Four Cantons, I recalled to mind all you said to me, word 
for word, as we passed the Galitzin house, and what your 
opinion was of some portrait at Coppet, &c. So I said to 
myself, as though I were predicting for myself the future: 
‘“« Such a time will not pass before I have seen the Ukraine.”’ 
Since I live so much through memories, these are the 
treasures I must go in search of, and not silver mines, for 
I was happier in Switzerland as represented before me in 
the Opera than the millionaire Greffulhe who was yawning 
right above my head. I am going to economize for the 
purpose of taking this trip. 

From your letters, so serious, so sombre-hued and ascetic, 
I fear I shall find your mind altered. No matter; we must 
love our friends just as they are. 

What I don’t like in your last letter is the remark: ‘Old 
friendships are shy.”” This shows a distrust on your part 
of me which I do not relish. You know nothing can 
prevail against you, that you are apart from everything that 
can happen, like a true king, whom nothing can touch. I 
am afraid you have been creating monsters. If my letters 
are slow in arriving, be sure there are sound reasons for the 
delay, that Iam hurrying on night and day without rest or 
truce, that I have not written to a living soul, that, if I 
were sick or happy, you would, in spite of the distance, be 
the first to be told about it. But I associate you with my 
troubles; I know you are pained at my silence, and, if I 
am at times silent, it is through absolute necessity. You, a 
solitary woman, write to me too little; you can never have 
an excuse, whereas I have a thousand excuses. 

You know all the good your letters do me, whatever sort 
they are, religious, melancholy, gay, or domestic. I am all 
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the more reserved inasmuch as I have only worries and 
griefs to tell you about, and can send you no flower save 
that of an eternal affection as far above petty worldly 
imitations as Mont Blanc is above the lake. Do not be 
surprised if I keep back a letter telling you merely about 
poverty and hard work, with no compensation to me save 
that of speaking to you about such things. 

You complain of Polish divorces, while we are making 
every effort here to restore the admirable provision with 
regard to divorce in the Civil Code, as Napoleon devised it, 
which settled all our social misfortunes without giving any 
foothold to libertinism, change, vice, or passion. It is the 
only institution that can make marriages happy. There are 
forty thousand unions by free consent in Paris without any 
contract religious or civil, and they are the best, for each 
partner fears to lose the other. We don’t say this in 
public, but the statistics are correct. Cauchois Lemaire, 
for instance, is married in this way. The law of Napoleon 
permits only one divorce in a woman’s life, and prohibits 
even that after ten years’ cohabitation. In this it was 
wrong. There are some tyrannies which are endured in 
youth, but which in later life are intolerable. I have known 
an adorable woman, who waited till she was forty-five and 
till her daughters were married to separate privately from 
her husband, having put off till that moment when she 
could no longer be open to suspicion, the liberation without 
which she would have died. 

What! you dare to say to me that there is only ‘‘one”’ 
man in this ‘‘ stupid” nineteenth century? Napoleon, is it 
not? And Cuvier, cara! And Dupuytren, cara’ And 
Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, cara! And Masséna, carina! And 
Rossini, carissema! And our chemists and our men of the 
second rank, who are quite equal to talents of the first order. 
And Lamennais, George Sand, Talma, Gall, Brossais, who 
died yesterday, &. Come! you are unjust. Lord Byron, 
and Walter Scott, Cooper, and others, belong to this century. 
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Weber, too, and Meyerbeer, also, and besides, some brats in 
Paris, who in an instant can make a revolution. Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, and Musset, are, the three of them 
together, small change for one poet, for none of them makes 
a complete one. Talking of Hugo, ‘‘Ruy Blas” ig an 
enormous piece of silliness, an infamy in verse. Never have 
the odious and absurd danced a more shameless saraband, 
He has cut out these two horrible verses :— 


oo a eS affreuse campagnone. 
Dont la barbe fleurit et dont le nez trognonne ; 


but they were spoken during the first two representations of 
the play. I did not go there; probably I shall not go. At 
the fourth representation, when the public had their attention 
drawn to them, they were received with vigorous hisses. I 
can tell you nothing about the wars in the Caucasus, save that 
I deplore for your sake the loss for which you are grieving. 
Cara, I wish you would explain to me how I have deserved 
a phrase thus worded, ‘‘ The natural levity of your charac- 
ter,’’ which is applied to me in your last letter. In what 
way do I show levity? Is it in having, during the past 
twelve years, pursued without intermission a gigantic 
literary task? Is it in cherishing only one affection in my 
heart for the past six years? Is it in labouring night and 
day to clear off an enormous debt, which my mother placed 
on my shoulders by the most senseless calculation? Is it 
in refraining, in spite of my privations, from suffocating 
myself, or blowing out my brains, or drowning myself? Is 
it in working incessantly and seeking to shorten, by ingenious 
devices which fail, the time of my penal servitude? Pray 
explain! Is it in flying from society of every sort, com- 
munication with others of every sort, to give myself up to 
my passion, my toil, the payment of my debts? Is it in 
writing twelve volumes in place of ten? Is it in their not 
appearing with regularity? Is it in writing to you with 
eagerness and constancy, and always sending you an auto- 
graph with incredible haste? Is it in going to live in the 
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country instead of staying in Paris, so as to have more time 
and spend less money? Come, tell me! no mental reserva- 
tion with your friend! Is it in preserving a little gaiety in 
spite of so many misfortunes, and by making expeditions to 
China or to Sardinia? For mercy’s sake, don’t be afraid, tell 
me! Is it in delaying in writing for the stage, in order not 
to come to grief there? Or is it because I keep you—with 
the blind confidence of a son towards a mother, a brother 
towards a sister, a husband towards a wife, a lover towards 
a mistress, a penitent towards a confessor, an angel towards 
God, of allthat is not confiding and most one—in touch with 
everything that happens in my poor existence, in my poor 
brain, in my poor soul, that you arm yourself with my confi- 
dences to make of me another me whom you scold, slap, 
preach at, and beat just as you like? 

Levity of character, indeed! you act like a good bourgeois, 
who, seeing Napoleon turning to his right, his left, and 
every side, to take a survey of the battle-field, would make 
this remark: ‘‘ This man cannot remain in one place; he 
has no fixed idea !”’ 

Do me the favour to go and look in the spot where you have 
placed the portrait of your poor moujik; observe the space 
between the two shoulders, between the thorax and fore- 
head, and say to yourself: ‘‘ This is the most constant, the 
least frivolous, and the most solid of men!” such is your 
penance. After that, scold, blame your poor Honoré de 
Balzac! he is your thing, and Iam wrong in showing myself 
right, for, if you insist on it, I will exhibit levity of character; 
I will go and come without any fixed plans, talk soft 
nothings without an object to the Duchesse d’O. , fall in 
love with a notary’s wife, write dramatic criticism that will 
put the actresses into a fury, and I will be superlatively 
loose. I am going to sell ‘‘ Les Jardies” ; I am awaiting 
your sovereign orders. There is only one thing in which I 
will disobey you, and that is an affair of the heart in which 
you, however, have supreme power. 
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I beg of you to add that I am very light in body and as 
thin as a skeleton. The portrait will then be complete. 

Explain, too, if you can, the ‘multiplicity of my entice- 
ments,’ I of whom it has been said that nobody could make 
me do anything but what I liked to do! (It is not known 
that I am a moujik of the estate of Paulowska, the subject 
of a Russian countess, and an admirer of my sovereign’s 
autocratic power.) 

Alas! I have no doubts about you, and I revolt against 
the importation of mystic ideas. And this, too, is from an 
admirable instinct of jealousy. And besides, if I must say 
it, I have a horror of those who are devotees by nature; to 
fly from one spot or another up to the bosom of God—well, 
let it be so; but the more I admire these sublime impulses 
the more do minute religious observances disgust me. 
Pettifogging is not justice. 

Addi, cara. I must finish ‘‘ Massimilla Doni,” write the 
opening portion of the ‘‘ Curé de Village” (in that book you 
will adore me in the character of ‘‘ Brother of the Church.” 
It will be a bit of pure Fénelon), correct ‘‘ Qui a Terre a 
Guerre,” and finally give between now and ten days hence 
the manuscript of ‘‘ Un Grand Homme de Province a Paris,” 
which is the closing part of ‘‘ Illusions Perdues,” and you 
will see that my idleness is very busy. 

Find here a thousand treasures of affection, a thousand 
prayers for your happiness and for that of all your friends, 
both for the present and for the future. If God heard or 
paid attention to what I ask of Him, you will not have any 
trouble, and you will be the happiest woman in the world. 

I have been looking after your Parisian pearls, and I shall 
have an opportunity of sending them. God grant that it 
may reach you by the new year. Did you get the auto- 
graphs of Scribe, of Hugo, and of Byron? I sent them all 
to you. 
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CXLI. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Les Jardies, February 12th — 
April 14th, 1839. 


Wuen this letter is in your hands, it is probable that the 
fate of ‘ L’Heole des Ménages ” will be decided, that, even 
while you are reading it, this play, so long thought over, 
may be put on the stage, perhaps only to prove a dead 
failure in two hours. It has assumed, besides, large propor- 
tions, there are five leading parts, and the subject is vast. 
This is, indeed, the painful part of modern morals—marriage 
—hbut the characters, perhaps, lack certain conditions in 
order to become types. In my view, the play is exactly the 
middle-class family. But it has a certain inferiority from 
that very fact. 

I am going to-morrow to Paris to have an understanding 
with the directors of the Renaissance, after negotiations had 
taken place on a large scale between them and a friend who 
has taken on himself the responsibility of battling for my 
interests, and in the course of twenty days the play will be 
put on the stage. I employed for the purpose of setting 
forth my ideas and writing them down for me, a poor literary 
man named Lassailly, who has not written two lines worth 
preserving. I never saw such incapacity. But he has 
proved useful to me in making the first germ on which I have 
worked ; nevertheless, I should have preferred some one of 
more intelligence and brightness. Theophile Gautier will 
come to do a second play in five acts for me, and from him 
I expect a great deal. 

Indeed, dear countess, it is impossible for me to do all I 
undertake and all I require to do in order to extricate myself 
from my embarrassments. Will you believe it? Here is 
what I have done during the past month :— Beatrix ou 
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Les Amours Forcés,” two octavo volumes wholly written, and 
corrected, and which will appear in the Stécle; then two 
other octavo volumes entitled ‘Un Grand Homme de Pro- 
vince & Paris,” the sequel of “‘ Illusions Perdues,’’ of which I 
have now only to bring out the second volume, and this will 
be finished at the end of the present week. Then, lastly, 
three plays—‘ L’Ecole des Ménages,” “La Gina,” and 
“ Richard Coeur d’Eponge.”’ 

At last, after so many labours, for I have just as many in 
store for me in March, shall they give me freedom, shall I 
owe nothing to any one, shall I have the peace of mind of 
aman from whom nobody can demand money? I am 
beginning to feel some fatigue. Just now when setting to 
work it was impossible for me to resume my task with the 
same ardour, and I thought of you; I wanted to tell you, 
across space, how often you have been near me, then, to 
confide to you my little sorrows and my great labours, or, if 
you will have it so, my little labours and my great sorrows. 

March 13th. 

How many things have occurred in my life since the day 
when I wrote theselines! In the first place, twenty days em- 
ployed in correcting and re-writing my play for the managers 
of the Renaissance Theatre, who brutally rejected it owing 
to lack of funds to pay me the first premium agreed upon ; 
next, the reading of it for a number of actors, managers, &c. 
of the Theatre Francais, who considered it magnificent, but 
impossible to act as it stood on account of the combination 
of comedy and tragedy in it. They want to have itall the 
one or all the other. Finally, the reading of it at the house 
of Madame Saint Clair, the sister of Madame Delmar, in the 
presence of three ambassadors, the English, the Austrian, 
and the Sardinian, and of their wives, Madame Molé, M. de 
Maussion, Custine, &c. Raptureand criticisms. Lastly, the 
second and final reading at Custines,’ in the presence of 
another fashionable throng, whose unanimous desire was to 
see it performed. I have coldly put away my play into my 
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manuscript-box, and this morning Planche came to ask me 
for a glance at it to know what it is like; he is to give me 
his opinion on it next Sunday. 

Thus, dear, it all means much toil, much company, much 
worry, and little result. Meanwhile, let me tell you that 
Taylor, the collector of Spanish pictures and the ex- 
commissary of the King at the Theatre Francais, and the 
manager Védal and Desmousseaux have formed such a high 
opinion of me as a dramatic author, that they have begged 
of me to give them, as soon as possible, a play entirely 
comic, intimating to me that they would have it acted forth- 
with. They are convinced that I am able to write any kind 
of play. 

March 16th. 

Planche came and asked me to let him read my play; he 
will return it to me in two days, and, no doubt, he will tell 
me what the value of it is. Stendhal, who was present at 
the reading of the play at Custines,’ wrote me the line which 
is used to wrap round this letter, and which he signed, 
according to his unaccountable habit, ‘‘ Cotonet.’”’ He only 
signed his real name, Beyle, officially. 

Iam not well either in body or mind. I feel a horrible 

lassitude, which is not without danger to my head. I have 
no longer either strength or courage. The obstacles which 
I have habitually overcome are increasing immensely and 
frighten me. Financial troubles are becoming for me what 
the Furies were to Orestes. I am without support, ener- 
vated, without even kindly sentiments, and without the 
power of experiencing them in any way. I am a negation. 
Ah! these moments are terrible, above all when, for want of 
money, I cannot pull myself together by a journey. There 
are no pleasures for me: there are none, save those of the 
heart. It isthe only thing that intellect has not encroached 
on yet; it is the only thing that it can never replace. 

Good-bye; here is a letter which I have been two months 
writing ; it has been lying amongst my papers for the past 
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two months, and I am going back to it when I have 
exhausted the sheets under which I am placing it. 
April 14th. 

Dear, here is nearly a month gone by. What a month! 
I have just received your letter to-day. If my irregularity 
vexes you, yours kills me; it makes me believe that you 
wanted no more of my letters, and that I am left like a body 
without a soul. I have, at any rate, been working night 
and day. The fresh corrections of the ‘‘Grand Homme de 
Province 4 Paris,” and of ‘“ Béatrix,’’ as well as articles 
which I had to write, compelled me to come and live in 
Paris in a garret, where I am quite close to the printing- 
offices, so as to lose no time. JI must finish all these works 
in order to regain my liberty and to get some money—and 
you cannot imagine what money means to me at this 
moment ! 

I have not had even the most short-lived moment to 
resume this letter; I have only slept by mere chance when 
I gave way to fatigue. Therefore I have lost all interest 
in life ; it is a matter of absolute indifference to me whether 
I live or cease to live. 

Here is what I have to tell you. You will see M. de 
Custine. He is going to Russia. He will bring you the 
manuscript of ‘‘ Séraphita,” the manuscript, you understand, 
and not various proofs of it, for they are too bulky. He will 
see you; he is rich; he is happy in being able to travel at 
his ease! He will, if necessary, go out of his way in order 
to see you. 

I have reached a point when, in coldly viewing my 
situation, I find only two ways of cutting the Gordian knot. 
Hither I will sell my work to be made use of for ten years 
for one hundred and fifty thousand francs, or, if I do not 
succeed in recovering my peace of mind by that means, I 
will insure my life for the same sum, which is the entire 
amount of my debt, and I fling myself into work as if into a 
gulf from which I know I shall not emerge, for, judging 
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by the exhaustion which has taken possession of me after 
my labours, when they go beyond a certain limit, I feel that 
one might very easily die from overwork. 

Planche has brought back my play. He considers it 
superior to anything now on the stage, but we are of the 
same opinion as to its defects. Taking the purely artistic 
view, it has many. 

Beyle has just published, in my opinion, the finest book 
that has appeared for the past fifty years. It is called “‘ La 
Chartreuse de Parme,” and I don’t know whether you can 
procure a copy of it. If Machiavelli wrote a novel, this is 
the one he would have written.’ Jules Sandeau has dragged 
George Sand into the mire in a book entitled ‘‘ Marianna,.”’ 
He has assigned to himself a fine part—that of Henry. He! 
Great God! you will read this book; it will, I am sure, fill 
you with horror. It is anti-French, anti-gentlemanly. And 
Henry ends as Jules ought to have ended (when one loves 
truly and when one is betrayed) by death. But to live and 
write such a book—this is dreadful. . 

Dear, do not blame my friendship. You will know some 
day what life I have recently led, what burdens I have 
borne. The terrace-walls of ‘‘Les Jardies’” has fallen 
down; I must buy more grounds and a house, and I have 
not money to do that. It needs fifteen or twenty thousand 
franes to enable me to settle down in that house, my dream 
of tranquillity, my dear Chartreuse. Twelve years’ labours, 
worries, and griefs have left me as I was the first day, with 
a debt just as heavy and just as hard for me to clear off, 
Madame de Staél has said: ‘“‘ Fame is the bright mourning- 
robe of happiness.” 

1 This may seem to the average student of literature excessive 
praise of Beyle, better known as Stendhal; but Balzac’s judgment 
will be supported by all who have taken the trouble to read thig 
great French writer’s masterpiece. In ‘‘La Chartreuse de Parme” 
and ‘‘Le Rouge et le Noir” he displays profound knowledge of the 
world and also of human nature. His style is marvellous in its entire 


freedom from affectation. In the words of Hamlet, he ‘holds, ag 
*twere, the mirror up to Nature,”—TrR, : 
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Your project of coming to see the banks of the Rhine has 
made my heart beat. Oh! come. But you will not come. 
It is very easy for me to go to Baden, and to see the Rhine; 
it is neither long nor expensive, and journeys, which are so 
essential to me, will for a long time be permitted to me. 
But the mail-coach to Strasburg and thence in two minutes 
to Germany is a ten days’ journey at twenty louis. Oh! I 
don’t know that you could not rekindle my courage a little 
and re-temper my soul. Well, then, I am not entrusting 
the manuscript to M. de Custine, and you will come and 
take it as well as the others from me. If you did so, I would 
bring you a fine pianist for Anna; I—I don’t know what I 
would not do, for those lines in your letter have warmed my 
heart, and I have once more begun to feel that life is 
endurable. 

You will, indeed, find me much changed, but only 
physically, horribly older-looking with whitened hair, and, 
in short, an old fogey. 

«You look to-day as if you were wearing all your laurels,” 
M. Beauchéne said to me, struck by the alteration in my 
appearance. The remark, although exaggerated, was a 
graceful one. I am sure that, on the other side of the 
Rhine, I shall become young again. When I think that as 
soon as you get my letter, which will be in about a month, 
you may be coming, and that I can see you in June, exactly 
at the moment when I shall no longer be able to write or 
shall have need of rest!—But it is a dream, and I must 
come back to the post and to letter-paper, and to the power 
of the heart’s treasured fancies and memories! 

Good-bye; I will tell you what happens to me, and how 
the present crisis ends for me, as the disputes between 
Louis Philippe and the Chamber have rendered it still more 
complicated. 

A thousand affectionate regards. 
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CXLIT. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Sévres, Les Jardies, June 2nd, 1839. 

I RECEIVED your last letter to-day, and I have fortunately 
escaped breaking my leg while going to see the havoc 
wrought here by the storm. My foot slipped under me, 
and the whole weight of my body was thrown on my left 
foot, which got twisted in the fall, and all the muscles round 
the ankle were violently dislocated and cracked with a great 
noise. The amount of energy expended in keeping myself 
up caused extremely violent pain in the solar plexus. I 
suffered more in that spot than I did in the ankle, although 
the pain made me believe I had broken my leg. The head 
surgeon and physician of the Versailles Hospital came to 
see me, and I had to remain a fortnight in bed. Look at 
that, dear countess. I have, however, one compensation, 
that owing to all my horrible financial, literary, and other 
worries being interrupted by circumstances over which I 
had no control, I was able to write to you as much as I 
like, for it is a very long time since I have been able to 
give you all my attention. Alas! I had to work so hard. 
Les Jardies cost me so many sleepless nights. Let us not 
talk about it. 

Well, as M. de Talleyrand * used to say, when we promise 
ourselves troubles we are sure to be true prophets. No 
more of my trip to the banks of the Rhine. Well, for a 
bad piece of news I will give you some good news. If the 
Chamber of Deputies votes our law on literary property, I 
shall no doubt have to go to Saint Petersburg, and I shall 
return through the Ukraine. But, in any case, dearest of 
dears, be sure my first journey will be to you. As long as 


1M. de Talleyrand died the year before, 
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Les Jardies are not in order, it is impossible for me to 
travel; that would be too great a piece of folly ; it would be 
to earnruin. Ihave still toearn a hundred thousand francs. 
Fortunately, my accident happened at the moment when I 
had finished ‘‘Un Grand Homme de Province i Paris,”’ the 
sequel of ‘“ Illusions Perdues.’’ Were it not for that, I don’t 
know what would become of me with my publishers. 

M. de Custine is not going to Russia; he is only going to 
Berlin. So I took your precious manuscript out of its 
hiding-place for nothing. 

During the last two days, while I have been in bed, I 
have been seized with a fierce desire, truly a fierce desire, 
to see you. LEHvery time I am alone, and enter into myself, 
and have my brain clear and hold communion with my heart, 
this is what happens. Your letter has sorely grieved me; it 
reached me when I was in the midst of those sweet reveries 
which are an elysium to me, and I found your letter cold, 
ceremonious, religious, &e. I have hated you for two days. 
Thid your letter ; it put me into a bad temper. You call your- 
self in it ‘‘your oldfriend.’”’ If that beso, know that I am only 
fond of you since yesterday. Treat me with more coquetry. 
When have you received a letter without an autograph? 
Know, countess, that out of eleven million friends in France 
and in other countries, there would not be half a million 
who would have perpetuated that little attention; there is 
amongst them a perennial affection which proves that 
friendship is always in its springtime. Were you fifty years 
old, my eyes would always see you in that pansy-coloured 
robe and the same look you wore on the crét of Neufchatel. 
You have not any idea either of my heart or my character. 
Fie! Don’t think it is easy to get rid of me! 

My health has withstood labours which have astonished 
literature. I am, dear, at my twelfth volume. I carry 
myself on one leg as if I had two. You will read ‘Le 
Grand Homme,” a work full of vigour and in which you will 
find Florine, Nathan, Lousteau, Blondet, and Finot, those 
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great personages of my work, as you are kind enough to call 
them. But what will recommend this work to the attention 
of strangers is the audacious painting of the morality of 
Parisian journalism from the inside, which is terribly 
accurate. I alone was in a position to tell the truth to 
our journalists, and to make war to the knife against them. 
This book will not be prohibited in your country. 

I have at this moment waiting to be finished ‘‘ Le Curé 
de Village”; the second episode will appear in the Presse 
under the title of ‘‘ Veronique.”’ It will be much loftier, 
grander, stronger than ‘‘ Le Lys dans la Vallée,’ and than 
‘Le Médecin de Campagne,” and the two known fragments 
of it have justified my promises. 

In a life so busy as mine, nothing makes any difference ; 
during the days of the riot I worked as usual. Only a 
month or two before Planche and I said: ‘‘ Shots will be 
fired in six weeks,’’ and shots were fired. 

A few days ago, a Russian professor from Moscow, M. de 
Chevireff, called on me, and I like every name ending in 
‘eff’? on account of Berditcheff; I am so childish as to 
believe that it brings me nearer to you. So it is that the 
words ‘‘ Vienna,” ‘‘ Geneva,” &c., never sound on my ears 
in vain. The longer I live, the more Hoffmanesque I become 
on the subject. 

So here, then, is an end of the Rhine! You cannot 
imagine how dazed I was by the two fatal lines, perhaps 
carelessly written, in which you tell me that your journey 
was put off. It was so easy for me to go off to the Rhine even 
with business matters and newspapers on my hands! Our 
mail coaches travel so rapidly from Paris to the Rhine. 
Well, I must put this aside along with many other golden 
dreams. The springtime consoles you ; but there is nothing 
to console me. However, you are no longer conscious of 
the deep attachment you inspire in me. I see by the date 
of your letter that you have written to me on my féte-day 
and yet you never suspected that it was! I cease my 
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complaints, for I should appear very absurd in both cases ; 
but I observe that you had fewer lines in your pages, and 
that you were literally getting rid of me. Perhaps I deserve 
it for having told you in one of my former letters how little 
time I had to write to you, and thus seeming to boast 
to you of my fidelity. But alas! that was only childlike 
simplicity, which does not merit punishment. Some day, I 
will tell you the truth about these passages in my letters; 
then you will be filled with pity for me, and you will be 
much ashamed of having been angry with me. 

Do not imagine that because there are four hundred 
leagues between us, I cannot decipher the thoughts that are 
beneath your lofty brow. I can make them troop out one 
after the other. It is enough for me to examine your letter 
with the attention of a Cuvier to discover the state of mind 
in which it was written, and, no doubt, you had something 
against me at the time when you were writing it. You will 
tell me later on what this was. 

I am making very little progress with my Jardies. I 
have now only a few trifling additions to make in the build- 
ing of it; but everything falls heavily on those who have 
nothing. 

My eyes are beginning to get affected, and this gives me 
some annoyance; but I am going to give up night work. 

Did I tell you that ‘ Beatrix”’ is finished? You will, no 
doubt, see it in the Revue de Saint Petersburg, but in a 
weak and emasculated form ; it will be complete only in the 
octavo edition which is in the press. Those Puritans of 
Liberalism who control the Szécle in which ‘ Beatrix” 
appeared, have morals, though they destroy the Archbishop’s 
house! Such is the buffoonery of dulness. They are afraid of 
the word “ gorge,” and they fling virtue to the winds; they 
will not allow the word “‘ volupté”’ to be printed, and they 
overturn social order! The wife of the editor-in-chief of 
the paper is as thin as a bag of nails, and they have removed 
a joke of Camille Maupin on Beatrix’s bones! I would 

vou. Il. 8 
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make you laugh heartily if I were to tell you all the 
negotiations that were necessary to have a jest about 
M. de Halga’s' bitch inserted in the Siecle. You will, 
unfortunately for me, read this work in a mutilated and 
castrated shape. 

What a pretty nest Les Jardies will be when it is quite 
finished. How happy one might be there. What a lovely 
valley, with the fresh purity of a vale in Switzerland! A 
royal park a few paces distant! Paris in a quarter of an 
hour, and Paris a hundred leagues off! What a glorious life 
if ——! But I am beginning to think, like the capuchin 
monk, we are not here below to take our own ease. 

Our exhibition of paintings has been exceedingly fine ; 
there were seven or eight masterpieces in different styles, 
some superb pictures by Decamps, a magnificent Cleopatra 
by Delacroix, a sublime portrait by Amaury Duval, a 
charming Venus Anadyomene by Chassériau, a pupil of 
Ingres. What a misfortune to be poor when one has the 
artist’s heart ! 

The first work suitable for young girls that I write I shall 
dedicate to your dear Anna; but I shall wait for a word 
from you on the subject in your next letter, for you must 
be satisfied before I do it. 

It appears that there is to be a Balzac dahlia in autumn. 
If you would like to have a slip from it, tell me how I am 
to send it to you; it will be, I am told, a magnificent flower, 
in case the attempt to create a new variety succeeds. 

You wish for me the tranquillity of soul that you enjoy. 
Alas! I have passions, or, to speak more accurately, 
passion, too lively, too tumultuous, to be able to quench the 
fire of my spirit. You cannot conceive the agitations in the 
midst of which I live. For me nothing is lost; everything 
that affects me is of yesterday. The tree, the water, the 
mountain, the site, a word spoken, the garb worn, the 
glance of the eyes, fear, joy, danger, emotion of any sort 

1M. de Halga is one of the characters in ‘‘ Beatrix.’ 
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the very sand, the slightest accident, the grey side of a wall, 
everything gleams in my soul, and becomes every day 
fresher, more spacious. I forget everything outside the 
domain of the heart or, at any rate, everything belonging to 
the domain of imagination has need of being recalled or 
being deeply thought over. But what belongs to my amours 
—allow me to use that adorable French expression—is my 
life, and, when I yield myself up to it, it seems to me that 
then only do I live. I count only those hours of delightful 
abandonment; they are my hours of sunlight and ofjoy. But 
you can never realize what all this means. It is the poetry 
of the heart, intensified by an incredible power of intuition. 
I shall never take pride in what is called talent, or even on 
my strength of will, which is looked upon as akin to that of 
Napoleon. But I give thanks for, and do feel a pride in, 
my heart and in the constancy of my affections. There are 
my riches; there are my treasures beyond the reach of 
those who coin gold pieces. The workman who makes the 
ducats is far away, but for the miser the ducat is always 
there. ‘I know what a noble and great soul you have, and 
I know where to touch you; I will make you blush for me.” 
This phrase is one of my ducats. For many fools it would 
have been nothing; but for me it has a sublime ring, and, 
if I did not love like an imbecile, like a schoolboy, like a 
simpleton, like a madman, like anything you please that is 
most extravagant, I should have adored the woman who 
uttered such words as a divinity.’ 

I don’t know whether what I have said will not appear to 
you to savour of Swedenborgianism, but as it is connected 
with my history, I will explain it some day to you. But 
this much I may say to you. The words were spoken to me 
by a very extraordinary woman, whose name I am not at 
liberty to mention to you, in an access of mistaken jealousy. 
Well, I swear to you that not a month passes without my 


1 The words quoted were addressed to Balzac by Madame Hanska in 
Vienna in 1835. 
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recalling the aspect of the sky, at the moment they were 
uttered, and the colour of the cloud I beheld in it. 

Well, good-bye. In ten days my leg will be better; but 
T shall have written again to you before then. I will tell 
you my reveries one by one. You will count for a great 
deal in my idleness; it is for me the mother of memories. 

T am quite satisfied to learn that everything is going on 
well in your States. But on the word of an honest man, I 
cannot understand why the Count has not settled his affairs 
so as to be free from all anxiety. 

When I have rectified mine, as by that time I shall have 
proved myself a greater financier than he is, since I shall 
have done a great deal with nothing, I will then go and 
offer my services to him to make nothing out of a great 
deal; permit me to indulge in this joke! 

A thousand kind regards to Mademoiselle Séverine, and 
to your dear Anna. My best respects to the Lord 
Paramount, the Grand Marshal, and to you the most 
precious and the sweetest offerings of the heart. 

Ns.Justine, no set of pearls ; it is a loss for you, for it is 
very fine, and you would have been the queen of the balls 
of Kiew next winter. But you will be that still without any 
pearls. 


CXLITI. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Les Jardies, July, 1839. 
ITamcured. The accident, which kept me forty days in bed 


without being able to stir, has left no other traces except a 
pain in the muscles. But your silence greatly alarms mo. 
Is there anything wrong with you, or are you travelling? 
All this preoceupies me, torments me, and besieges me with 
a thousand nightmare thoughts, 
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I am overwhelmed with business. The disaster of my 
fallen walls is not yet repaired ; there will be need of work- 
men for another month. It is all the more impossible for 
me to go away because, in the first place, I have terrace- 
makers and masons working for me, and, in the next place, 
my accident has put my work into arrears; then, lastly, I 
have let one of the three houses for three months to the 
Visconti family. 

Three months of constant literary labours will scarcely 
suffice to extinguish the blaze of my debts, which has been 
stirred up by forty days’ inaction. Literally I have been 
unable to write, and I have been compelled to stay in bed. 

A novel of mine entitled ‘‘Pierrette,’’ which will, no 
doubt, please you, is about to appear. ‘‘ Une Princesse 
Parisienne’’ is also coming out one of these days. 
“Veronique,” the second part of the ‘‘Curé de Village,” 
has already appeared. ‘Les Paysans”’ and ‘Qui a Terre 
a Guerre’”’ is about to be purchased and published by the 
Constitutionnel. Finally, ‘‘ Le Bonhomme Rouget’”’ and 
“Les Guises’’’ are in the hands of the compositors of the 
Siécle. ‘‘Massimilla Doni” is appearing with the 
genuine edition of ‘ La Fille d’Hve.” “Beatrix ”’ will soon 
be completely printed. I am now going to work at the 
closing part of ‘‘ Illusions Perdues,” to finish ‘‘ Le Curé de 
Village,” and to write a good play for the Porte Saint 
Martin. 

There, then, is the point we have reached, dear; and I 
have indeed brought on myself the hatred of all penmen by 
the ‘‘ Grand Homme de Province.’ There are bellowings 
from the press. But you see I fearlessly go on with my 
work, always marching along with steady tramp, quite 
insensible to calumny, like all who never give way to 
slander. 

I shall have about three houses to let looking out on some 


1 “‘Un Mariage de Garcon en Province” (“La Rabouilleuse” and 
‘* Le Martyr Calviniste”’). : 
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gardens formed out of seven enclosed acres; and I want to 
let these elegant villas to none but exceedingly distinguished 
persons. Our railway will be running in a few days, and 
one can get into a carriage from our garden, so that I am 
closer to the heart of Paris than I have ever been before, 
inasmuch as for eight sous, and in twenty minutes I shall 
be in the city. Therefore, I am enchanted with Les Jardies. 
When all the necessary grounds have been bought, and the 
gardens planted, it will be delightful, and the object of envy 
from many quarters. Railways alter all the conditions of 
existence with regard to Paris. I have still to remove some 
things from the Rue des Batailles; I have some furniture 
to bring out. Finally, I have a lot of bustle about material 
affairs, the result of which has been to delay this letter, for 
IT can get nobody to do anything for me. I am alone, 
bachelor that I am, without servants, for I have here only a 
gardener and his wife. I will have nothing till I have paid 
all my debts. So I am living like a poor devil, without 
caring what any one may think, for I am determined to gain 
independence and peace of mind. 

I shall have a delightful little story in a few days’ time 
which may be read by Anna. I want to dedicate it to her, 
and you will tell me whether it would please her and you.} 

Alas! the brutal indifference of the powers that be and 
the Chambers towards us writers, whose patience has now 
been strained to the utmost, has been such that the new 
law as to literary property has fallen through between the 
two Chambers, and has not been brought forward at all, so 
that we, the representatives of literature, will not have to 
take the journey of which I have spoken to you, and which 
would have given me the opportunity of going to see you. 
I have not yet lost all hope on that score. I shall go to 
Germany, to the banks of the Rhine, in all probability, and 
once I am there I shall probably go to say good-morrow to 
you; and if I have only a few minutes, at least I shall see 


1 “ Pierrette,” 
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you. Hor that purpose, I must have two months at my 
disposal ; and two months mean four or five thousand frances, 
which I must leave behind me in my absence. I require a 
great deal of luck even to be able to get that sum. If my 
building work is done by the 15th of August, and I find 
myself able to have all my payments made, it is exceedingly 
possible I may get away. That is why at this moment I 
am busy in stuffing articles into my different journals. 
But, if the Constitutionnel takes ‘‘ Les Paysans”’ from me, 
I must put off the journey till September. 

We say in France, “‘ No letters, good news.” I should be 
glad if that was the real cause of the interruption of your 
letters, but why don’t you write me even a single line? 
It is conceivable in my case, seeing that I lead the three- 
fold life of a literary man, a debtor, and a builder, as well 
as that of a man who has to defend himself against articles 
attacking him in the newspapers, who is to some extent 
the controlling spirit of the Authors’ Society (one of the 
greatest things to be done for the future in France)—it is 
conceivable that I may sometimes be involuntarily delayed. 
But you who have only to let yourself live in the depths 
of your Ukraine. Ah! you are very culpable, for you know 
all the happiness which your judgment and your ideas 
bring me. Voltaire said, to flatter the Empress, ‘‘ To-day 
the light comes to us from the North.”’ I say this 
religiously. 

Well; I am leaving you for ‘ Pierrette.” I have just got 
up; it is now two o'clock, and I am in the printers’ hands. 

July 15th. 

I have said nothing to you about “ L’Epicier,” or “La 
Femme Comme il Faut,” or ‘‘ Le Rentier,’”’ or ‘‘Le Notaire’’— 
four studies [have prepared for Curmer’s “‘ Les Frangais Peints 
par Aux-mémes.”’ You will, nodoubt, read these little sketches. 

have just given the final touches to ‘“ Une Princesse 


1 < Cest du nord aujourd’hui que nous vient la Inmiére.” 
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Parisienne’; it is the greatest moral comedy in existence. 
It sets forth a heap of lies, by which a woman of thirty- 
seven, the Duchesse de Maufrigneuse, who had become the 
Princesse de Calignan, manages to palm herself off as a 
saint, a virtuous woman, a modest young girl, on her 
fourteenth admirer; it is, in fact, the lowest stage of 
depravity of sentiment. As Madame de Girardin put it, it 
is céliméne amoureuse. The subject belongs to every 
country and every period. The master-stroke of the work is 
to make the lies seem right and necessary, and to justify 
them on the ground of love. It is one of the diamonds in 
your servant’s crown. You will place this beside the other 
quaint specimens you have of my literary jewellery. 

Well, good-bye, for I am fairly crushed with my labours. 
Alas! few pleasures; all is care andannoyance. My life is 
a strange and continual series of disillusions. Is this 
providential ? 

A thousand affectionate regards to all. 

The autograph is that of Berryer, the orator.! 


CXLIV. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Les Jardies, August—December, 1839. 
I HAVE received your last letter, and I consider that there is 
something extraordinary in our two-fold existence: in yours, 
the most profound peace, and, in mine, the most active war ; 
with you repose, and with me the most constant troubles. 


1 Here is this note :— 
“Tuesday [July] 16th [1839]. 


‘“‘My DEAR Batzac,—I shall not leave my house to-day before two 
o’clock. Come over, and I shall be delighted to chat with you as 


much as you like. “Ever yours 
d 


* BERRYER. 
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You cannot form an idea of the new-born torments to which 
Tama prey. ButI don’t exactly know why I speak about 
this to you, for on many occasions you have proved that it 
was all my fault, and that I was wrong. 

‘“‘ Les Jardies”’ will soon be completed ; a few days more, 
and I shall have finished the building. There are only a 
few more trifling things to do. But I shall not be easy in 
my mind till I have first paid what I owe, and what I owe is 
quite a fortune. The thousand-franc notes are swallowed 
up in it like ships in the sea. The worries of literary pro- 
duction are multiplied and complicated by the demands of 
the publishers, who want all these books at the same time, 
while the critics think I write too many. Everyone wants 
his money at once. I have for the past few days been 
seized with a terrible longing to put a stop to this life, not 
by suicide, which I will always look upon as a piece of folly, 
but by leaving off, like Moliére’s Maitre Jacques, my stable 
jacket in order to put on a cook’s apron, in other words, to 
let it be thought that my work, my Jardies, my debts, my 
family, my name, that everything belonging to me was dead 
and buried, as though it had never existed ; then, to go into 
a distant country, into North or South America, under 
another name, and, taking even another form, to begin over 
again another life, and seek a more pleasant way of making 
a fortune. 

September. 

I am terribly agitated by a horrible case, the Peytel case." 
I saw this poor fellow three times. 

He is condemned ; I am starting for Bourg in two hours’ 
time. 


1 Sebastien Benoit Peytel, a notary in Belley, sentenced to death on 
August 26th, 1839, at the Assize Court at Ain, for the murder of 
his wife and his manservant. The Cour de Cassation rejected his 
appeal in spite of a memorial from Balzac, who had known him in 
Paris, some years before, as a contributor and theatrical critic toa 
paper called Le Volewr. He was executed on October 28th, 1839, 


at Bourg. 
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October 30th. 

You will have learned perhaps that, after two months of 
unparalleled efforts to snatch him from his doom, Peytel 
walked to the scaffold two days ago like a Christian, the 
curé said; I say, like a man who was not guilty. 

You may guess the reason, then, of this horrible gap in 
my correspondence. Ah! dear, my affairs were already in 
avery bad state, but this devotion on my part has cost me 
a mad sum, five hundred ducats at least, and five hundred 
ducats means cessation from work. My reward has been 
calumnies of every sort. Now I suppose I can look on at 
an innocent man being put to death without interfering, and 
I will act like the Spaniards who run away when a man is 
being assassinated. 

We will talk about all this, for 1 will go to see you, that 
much I can promise you; I will be, beyond all doubt, in no 
condition for writing for some months owing to fatigue. I 
am having the drama, ‘‘ Vautrin,” in five acts, mounted at 
the Porte Saint Martin. I am finishing the “Curé de 
Village’’; also ‘“‘Sceur Marie des Anges’; also ‘“ Les 
Paysans ”’ ; also ‘‘ Les Petites Miséres de la vie Conjugale ” ; 
also ‘‘ Pierrette,’’ dedicated to your dear Anna; also “ La 
Frélore.” 

When all these are completed, if I have not brain-fever, 
I shall be on my way to Paris to divert myself, and I shall 
go as far as Dresden. One does not go to the Virgin of 
Dresden without going as far as the Saint of Wierzchownia. 


November 2nd. 
I have had dreadful troubles, of which it is impossible for 


me to say a word to you; it would only mean enduring 
them twice over. I was near being without bread, candle, 
or paper. I have been hunted like a hare, and worse than 
a hare, by bailiffs. I am now alone and abandoned at Les 
Jardies. My mother is grieved to death by what has 
occurred, But Tam the only person who knows what the 
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future has in store for me. I see, between now and two 
months from this, many coming events which will hurry me 
forward in the difficult path of emancipation. 

I work so fast that I cannot tell you anything about what 
T have been doing. You will not, till some time later, find a 
little gem, ‘La Princesse Parisienne,” who is La Maufrig- 
neuse at thirty-six years. You have not yet received, I see, 
*‘Le Grand Homme de Province 4 Paris,’ which is not 
merely a book, but a great action, and, above all, courageous. 
The howlings of the press still continue. 

At last, exhausted by so many struggles, I am going to 
give myself up to that delightful composition, ‘‘ Sceur Marie 
des Anges ’—hwman love leading divine love. ‘“ Pierrette ” 
is one of those sweet flowers of melancholy which are 
destined beforehand to succeed. As it is for Anna, I will 
say nothing to you about it, I will leave you the pleasure of 
surprise. 


December. 

You see me stupefied. I have found a letter which I 
join to this one. I believed it had been posted, but, in 
the midst of my worries, it was left lying under the white 
paper on which “ Pierrette” was written. In finishing 
«‘ Pierrette,’”’ and cleaning out my desk, I discovered the 
letter which I thought was in your hands. I now know the 
reason why you have given up writing to me; you think I 
am dead and buried—or what was it ? 

Yesterday I met with what I regard as a great insult 
to me as a literary man. The Svécle has rejected 
‘< Pierrette,’’ and I can say that it was a pearl sweated out 
in the midst of my sorrows, for I am all suffering. There 
is nothing astonishing in the fact that I believed I had sent 
you a letter, and that I let it lie on my desk. I forget the 
way to live. . 

I have presented myself for the Academy (thirty-nine 
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visits to pay !),and to-day I am retiring in favour of Victor 
Hugo, whose autograph on this subject I send you.’ 

I work eighteen hours and I sleep six ; I eat while I work, 
and I don’t believe I cease working even when I am asleep, 
for there are literary difficulties, the decision on which I put 
off till I wake, and, when I doI find them solved; so my 
brain is working even while I am asleep. 

I still intend, as soon as I have a moment’s peace, to go 
to Berlin, to Dresden, and to your place. 

There have been thirteen successive proofs of 
“ Pierrette’’: in other words, it has been written thirteen 
times over. I wrote ‘César Birotteau’”’ seventeen times. 
But, as I wrote ‘“‘ Pierrette’”’ in ten days, consider what the 
work was, and this is not the only thing I had on my 
hands. 

I have passed into the condition of a steam-engine, but 
an engine which unfortunately has a heart, which suffers, 
which feels all over a vast circumference, which everything 
afflicts, everything wounds, and everything affects, and to 
which no grief is lacking. There is no longer even consola- 
tion for me ; this bitter cup is drained to the dregs. I have 
now very little faith in a happy future, and it is only by the 
pressure of the strong hand of duty that I live on. I stretch 
forth to you through space a sad and stricken hand, and I 
pray that you may always have that good and peaceful life 
of ease in which my thought sometimes goes to rest, without 
your knowing it. Yes; there are hours when, bending 
under my load, I imagine that I have arrived, and that, for 
some weeks, I have been living free from cares in that oasis 
of Ukraine, if not free from sorrows. 

1 Here is this letter :— 

(Confidential. ) 

‘Since you wish to get the news through me, I hasten to let you 
know that since the other night, things have turned out in a creditable 
manner, and that quite naturally my candidature is the result. So I 
presented myself, but for mercy’s sake believe me do not retire. 


You know what I told you on this subject. A thousand kind regards. 
‘*Victor Hugo.” 
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A thousand kind regards to all around you, and believe in 
the eternal affection of your more than ever poor literary 
moujik. 


CXLV. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


I no longer hear from the Ukraine. More than three 
months have now passed since I had a letter from you, and 
Icannot understand it. Have I done anything to pain you? 
Have you taken badly the silence to which I am con- 
strained? Are you punishing me for my distresses? Are 
you ill? Are you at the bedside of any member of your 
family ? I ask myself a thousand questions. 

By one of the greatest of all chances, I met the Princess 
Constantine at a ball at Prince Tufiakin’s, the only one I 
went to for the last two years, and there I learned that she 
had heard from you, while I had heard nothing at all. 
This has made me extremely miserable. Pecuniary troubles 
merely worry us ; but everything that concerns the heart— 
that is what really makes one wretched. To be over- 
whelmed on every side—is not this to make life intolerable ? 
It is already heavy enough for me when I have not a single 
prospect on which my eyes can rest. Everything has 
become savage, bitter, bristling with prejudices. At forty, 
after fifteen years of continual labour, it is legitimate for me 
to get tired of work when it gives as a result a dubious 
renown, a real wretchedness, superficial friendships in which 
there is no loyalty, sacrifices wasted, growing worries, loads 
daily growing heavier and heavier, no real pleasure. There 
are people who paint my life very differently ; but this is the 
kind it really is. I have lost all relish for many joys, and 
there are many pleasures which I no longer can conceive. 
I am dismayed by a kind of internal agedness that has 
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taken hold of me. I don’t know whether I would be able 
any longer to make those campaigns in China, which amused 
M. de Hanski in Geneva. 

At this moment, “ Pierrette,” that story which is for your 
dear Anna, is appearing in the Siécle. They have taken 
out the “ dedication,” which will be inserted at the end as 
an ‘“‘envoi.” The lack of letters from you makes me doubt 
whether it is agreeable to you. 

My situation is horribly precarious. The desire of 
clearing all I owe has made me condemn myself to an 
excessively miserable life, and it is no good to me to live 
thus. It merely satisfies my conscience. At this moment, 
T am expecting Rothschild to assist me, and if he does not, 
I shall be once more plunged into the disasters of 1828. I 
would be ruined for the second time. I shall begin life over 
again by writing for the stage. There is something fatal in 
money-matters. 

We have now reached the 20th of January. My play, 
‘‘Vautrin,” which is being rehearsed at the Porte Saint 
Martin, will be played on the 20th of February, and it 
appears that I can count on a great financial success; I 
wrote it for that. Well, it will be quite impossible for me 
if Rothschild does not assist me to get over this month. 
I shall within this month lose country, furniture, all I have 
amassed in twelve years; and this will not clear me off 
in any way. My creditors will gain nothing by it; I 
shall lose all, and be indebted to them all the same. It is 
horrible, and yet I have a presentiment that this is what 
will take place. To relate to you my conflicts, my marches, 
and counter-marches for the last three months, this would 
be to try to write volumes. It was necessary, nevertheless, to 
get plays accepted, and they had to be invented and written. 
The royal indifference which pursues French literature has 
communicated itself to all around us. 

Without all these misfortunes, you would have 
unquestionably seen me in person. But, though a journey 
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may be absolutely essential for me, it is impossible for me to 
travel. I cannot have tranquillity till I first gained by a 
successful play enough of money to make everything 
comfortable here, and to pay the expense of my journey. 

I have still two works to finish, and to get printed and 
published in order to carry out the agreements which I 
signed in 1838, and which compelled me to give fourteen 
volumes. So I have brought out from November, 1838, to 
January, 1840, ten volumes in fourteen months. The books 
I am finishing are ‘‘Scur Marie des Anges” and “ Le 
Bonhomme Rouget.’’ 

You have said nothing about “‘ Le Grand Homme de Pro- 
vince a Paris,’’ which has raised such storms about my head. 

I am preparing several works for the stage so as to pay as 
much as possible this year. Heaven grant me help, and 
enable me to free myself from debt by the profits of the stage 
along with those that come to me through the publishers. 
In three months, I may gain a large sum by undertaking to 
write new books, and, if luck would have it that publishers 
would think of bringing out my works in a cheap form, I 
should be saved. 

If I have any good news of this sort, it will reach you 
very quickly as well as the news as to the success or the 
failure of ‘‘ Vautrin.’’ Frédérick Lemaitre, that actor who 
appeals to popular sympathies, and who has created ‘‘ Robert 
Macaire,” plays the part of Vautrin. 

At this moment, I am working up a play for a man of 
great talent, Henri Monnier, out of whom I would like 
to make some capital. It will be a drama in which Prud- 
homme will play the principal part. 

Well, good-bye. Miserable or happy, I am always the 
same to you, and it is on account of this unchangeableness 
of heart that I am grievously wounded by your desertion. I 
may fail to write to you, carried away as I often am by a 
life which resembles a torrent ; but you, dear countess, why 
do you deprive yourself of that blessed bread which came to 
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me regularly, and restored to me my courage? What do 
you say? How will you explain this to me? 
Even so, find here a thousand expressions of affection and 
prayers for the happiness of all those around you. 
P.S.—This is De Lingay, the most prolific living 
journalist, and the secretary to the president of the Council 
for the past twelve years.’ 


CXLVI. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


February, 1840. 
Au! I see at last that you are excessively small, and that 
makes me see that you are of this world. Ah! you gave up 
writing to me because I send you few letters. Well, they 
were few, because I always had not the money to pay the 
postage, and because I did not want to tell you so. Yes, my 
distress has reached that point, and even worse. It is very 
horrible and very sad, but it is real, like the Ukraine, where 
you live. Yes, I have many a day proudly eaten a roll on 
the boulevards. In short, I had had the greatest sufferings : 


1 Here is this note; it is added here to this letter through the 
absence of the precise date on the autograph :— 

‘Paris, Saturday, 16th. 

‘* MonsIEUR,—I find that ter repetita nocent, when I am deprived of 
the pleasure of seeing you. 

‘You have forgotten our hours, eight o’clock in the morning or five 
in the evening. In the daytime, I am at my duties. 

‘“Tt would be so nice to come to take a slight dinner with us some 
day, at five o’ clock, merely sending us a line by post the night before 
so that we might remain in for you. I, too, always am very anxious 
to see you. 

‘*A word, I beg of you by post to-morrow (Sunday) the 17th, to let 
us know of your gracious coming on Monday, the 18th, and you will 
give great pleasure to 

‘Your very humble and deyoted servant, 
“ Lin@ay,” 
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self-love, pride, hope, and my future prospects have been 
assailed. I hope to overcome all these troubles. I had not 
one farthing, but I earned for those wretched fellows, Lecou 
and Delloye, seventy thousand francs in ayear. The Peytel 
case has cost me ten thousand frances, and it was said I got 
fifty thousand francs! That case and my fall, which, as 
you know, kept me forty-five days in bed, and delayed my 
business to the extent of thirty thousand franes. 

Oh! how I dislike your want of confidence in me! You 
consider me a man of great intellect, but you will not give 
me credit for being a man of greatheart! After nearly eight 
years, you don’t know me! Ah! God, forgive her, for she 
does not know what she is doing. 

No, I was not happy when I wrote “ Beatrix”; you 
should have known that. Yes, Sarah is Madame de 
Visconti;’ yes, Madame des Touches is George Sand ; yes, 
Beatrix is too clearly Madame d’Agoult. George Sand has 
reached the acme of delight; she takes in this case a paltry 
vengeance on her friend. Except for a few variations, the 
story is true. 

Ah! I beg of you, do not make comparisons between 
yourself and Madame de B——! She was a woman of 
infinite kindness, absolute devotion; she was what she was. 
You are complete on your part as she was on hers. We 
never compare two great things. They are what they 
are. 

‘‘Pierrette’”’ has appeared in the Svécle. The manu- 
script has been bound for Anna. Friends and enemies have 
declared this little book a masterpiece, and I would be happy 
if they were not mistaken. You will read it soon; it is 
being printed in book-form. People put it by the side of the 
‘Recherche de l’Absolu.” I have no objection. For my 
part, I want to have it by the side of Anna. 


1 The Countess Guidoboni Visconti, to whom “‘ Beatrix” is dedicated 
under the pseudonym of Sarah. 


vou. Il. Ay 
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Alas! yes, I am always scribbling ; I soil a lot of paper, 
and yet I scarcely make any progress. I am ashamed of 
my compulsory fruitfulness. 

Your letter was no longer expected; I had lost all hope. 
I did not know what to believe ; I fancied you were ill, and 
I went to make inquiries from Princess Constantine to know 
all about you. I should have gone to see you, were it not 
for my poverty. Oh! you have scarcely any idea of what 
you are to me; but itis an unhappy passion. Faith is not 
a gift; yours is not an absolute sentiment, and mine is such. 
I could have believed you to be dead; I could not suppose 
you had forgotten me; whereas on the ground that I am a 
man and in Paris, you imagine monstrous things. Count on 
your fingers my volumes and reflect.. I am more in the 
desert in Paris, than you are in Wierzchownia. I do not 
care to have you write to anyone in the world, and still 
less to Paris; but Custine’s address is, 6, Rue de la 
Rochefoucauld. Write, Sévigné! I have obeyed like a moujik. 

You have rightly divined the case of that poor young 
fellow ;! there are some fatalities in life. Oh! the circum- 
stances were more than extenuating, but impossible to prove. 
There are noblenesses in which men will never believe. 
Well, it is over, I shall some day show you what he wrote 
to me before going to the scaffold. I can take this to the 
feet of God, and many of my faults will be pardoned. He 
was a martyr to his honour—a character such as men 
applaud in Calderon, Shakespeare, and Lope de Vega, has 
been guillotined in Bourg! 

I, who would like to marry, who desire it, and who will 
perhaps, never marry, for I want to marry—indeed, you 
know it! But what you don’t know is this:—To start 
with, I have the most absolute kindliness of feeling, and the 
readiness to let the being with whom I shall have to walk 
through life be happy at will, be shocked. by nothing I say, 
and be severe only on one point—respect for social conyen- 

1 The notary Peytel. 
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tions. Love is a flower, the seed of which is carried along 
by the wind, and which blooms where it falls. It is as 
ridiculous to be angry with a woman for not loving us as to 
be angry with fate for not having given us black hair when 
we have red hair. In default of love, there is friendship ; 
friendship is the secret of conjugal life. One may suffer at 
not being loved, but one ought not to let it be seen; that is, 
to lose the half of the fortune that remains to us in despair 
at having lost the first half. 

This woman squinted; she was ill-favoured; she was of 
a horrible character; and yet this man was so infatuated 
that he would have her. He lost his head the first time on 
seeing an inferior being preferred to him, and he lost it a 
second time for having lost it the first, by avenging himself. 
I would not be too incensed with a woman for loving a 
king. But, if she loves Ruy Blas, it is a vice which brings 
her down to the level to which she sinks; she no longer 
exists, and is not worth a pistol-shot. Thatis enough about it. 

Active preparations have been made for the production of 
“ Vautrin’’; I have a rehearsal every day. By the time 
this letter reaches you, the great question at issue will be 
decided. Alas! it is almost certain that ‘‘ Vautrin”’ will be 
represented the night you hold this in your hand, for it will 
be between the 28th of February and the 5th of March. A 
fortune in money as well as a fortune in literature are staked 
on a single night. Frédéric Lemaitre answers for its 
success; Harel, the manager, believes in it. For my part, 
I despaired of it ten days ago; I thought my play was 
stupid, and I was right. I completely re-wrote it, and now 
I consider it passable. But it will always be a poor play. 
I yielded to the desire to bring on the stage a romantic 
character, and I was mistaken. Certainly, I am longing for 
a sight of Wierzchownia. 

February 10th. 

I have surmounted much distress, and, if I succeed, there 

will be an end of my troubles. Imagine my pangs during 
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the evening when ‘“ Vautrin”’ will be produced. In five 
hours’ time it will be decided whether I am to be able to 
pay or not to pay my debts. Well, I have been crushed by 
that burden for the last fifteen years; it impedes the 
expansion of my life; it takes away the impetus of my 
heart; it stifles my thoughts; it soils my existence; it 
embarrasses my movements; if stops my inspirations; it 
interferes with everything; it has put a deadlock on my 
career; it has broken my back; it has aged me. Great 
God! have I not paid dearly enough for my place in the 
sun? All this calm future, this tranquillity of which I have 
so much need, is staked on a few hours and dependent on 
Parisian caprices as it is at this moment on the censor! 
Oh! how I need rest. Here am I forty years old! Forty 
years of suffering, for the happiness I tasted from 1823 to 
1833 beside an angel was the counterpoise of equal misery, 
and I needed my strength to withstand a joy as infinite as 
sorrow. And again death has put an end to all this! And 
what a death! ...I sigh for the promised land of a 
pleasant marriage, fatigued as I am from tramping 
through this waterless desert, filled with sunlight and 
Bedouins! In ten years’ time, great God! who would care 
about me ? 

To go and see you is with me an endless yearning; but 
for that purpose I must not leave behind me unpaid bills or 
business matters unsettled, or debts of any sort or money 
cares, and that would represent at least sixty thousand 
francs, and ‘‘ Vautrin” may supply the amount in four 
months ! 

Madame de Visconti, of whom you spoke to me, is one of 
the most amiable of women, infinitely, exquisitely kind- 
hearted. Endowed with beauty of a refined and elegant 
type, she helps me greatly in bearing the ills of life. She is 
tender but full of firmness, immovable and implacable in 
her ideas and her antipathies. She is entirely reliable in 
social relations ; she has not been fortunate, or rather her 
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fortune and that of the count are not in keeping with that 
splendid name, for the count is the representative of the 
elder branch of the legitimatized sons of the last duke, the 
celebrated Barnabo, who left only bastards, some legiti- 
matized, others not. Itisa friendship which consoles me 
for many troubles. But unhappily I see her very rarely. 
You cannot imagine to what privations I am condemned by 
my labours. There is nothing possible in a life so busy as 
mine, and when one goes to bed at six o’clock, only to get 
up at midnight. My regimen, my crushing occupations, are 
all opposed to my enjoying the slightest pleasure. Nobody 
can come to see a workman who remains, like men, toiling 
for fifteen hours a day, and I am unable to discharge any 
social duty. I see Madame Visconti once a fortnight, and 
indeed it is a disappointment to me, for she and my sister 
are the only souls that feel compassion for me. My sister 
is in Paris; Madame de Visconti is in Versailles, and I 
scarcely ever see them. Can that be called living? You 
are in a desert in the other end of Europe; I know no other 
women in society; I have the honour to inform you that 
nobody believes me to be under the influence of feminine 
hearts, all at my command, and that I am, as regards 
woman, like a horse in his stable. What a savage joke! 
Ah! my goodness, what a stupid world it is! There is in 
all this a touch of raillery of such consuming bitterness, 
that there are hours, when thinking over my life, I remain, 
with tears in my eyes, gazing at my glowing coals, my head 
bent down and my heart crushed, for nobody would enjoy 
better than I happy nights and mornings. I have in my 
soul and in my character an equable quality that would 
make a woman happy; I feel within me an infinite, in- 
exhaustible tenderness, alas! wasted for want of exercise. 
Always to dream, always to wait, to see the bright days flit 
away, to see youth torn from me hair after hair, to clasp 
nothing in my arms, and yet to be accused of being a Don 
Juan! What a gross and empty Don Juan! There are 
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moments when I envy my poor sister Laurence, now lying 
for the past fifteen years in her coffin, wet with the tears 
have shed for her ! 

February 14th. 

Good-bye. I close this letter, and put into it as much 
affection as in all the others together. Let only “‘ Vautrin”’ 
succeed, and the year 1846 will see me in your manor 
house. 

At this moment I am overwhelmed? with labours. I have 
in the press, ‘‘ Pierrette,”’ to which I must add another 
story to complete the two octavo volumes required. I have 
to write a book for the Presse, and I have also under 
publication a novel in letters to which I don’t know what 
name to give, for ‘‘Sceur Marie des Anges ”’ is too long, and 
it would be only the first part of it. I must have all these 
finished in order to obtain that liberty for coming and going, 
which I have not enjoyed since my stay in Geneva. No, I 
have never had more than six weeks to myself, and I paid 
dearly always for my escapades. 

IT am going, I think, to finish “La Torpille’”’; I must 
also finish ‘“‘ Les Lecamus’’ for the Siécle, and the last 
part of ‘‘ Illusions Perdues,’’ which is the end of “ Un 
Grand Homme,” &c. Thus see how many labours are still 
before me, for there is ‘‘ Beatrix” to finish; there is a 

ourth part, the second meeting of Calyste and Beatrix, 
altogether six works, to be done, besides two plays to be 
produced. What do you think of that? Do you believe I 
have time for prowling about? Alas! I have not even 
leisure to think ; I am carried along by the current of work 
as if by ariver. I have scarcely a moment to write to you, 
and you may not be aware that this is snatched from my 
sleep. To give myself up to an affair of the heart is to me 
a luxury. What privileged persons the rich are! And 

1 This is an allusion to the ‘‘Memoires de Deux Jeunes Mariées,” 


the only fragment written of the work, which Balzac wanted to 
publish complete under the general title of ‘‘ Sour Marie des Anges.” 
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how little they know how to enjoy their privileges! I 
believe money makes people stupid. For the last three 
months I have hoped that Rothschild would assist me to 
settle my affairs; I asked him to do so. But pooh! if I 
have to ask him twice, I would prefer poverty and labour. 

A thousand kind regards to you, dear. Present my 
remembrances and my compliments all around you, and, 
above all, my wishes for the happiness of your family. You 
have your wolves, I have my creditors, and I would be glad 
to have to deal only with your wolves ! 

I have been told that Colonel Frankowski, who has 
brought the scent-box, is here. Can I trust him with 
‘“‘Pierrette’”’ for Anna, and your set of pearls. What do you 
say? Answer this question by return of post. 

Well, good-bye once more, and take from me all the 
flowers of sincere and devoted affection which I send you, 
pure and unlike all others. 

February 20th. 

I re-open my letter to beg of you not to write to M. de 
Custine. This is imperative, and you will ere long know 
the reason for it. 


CXLVII. 


To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE) 


Paris, March—May 15th, 1840. 
I am in bed, at my sister’s, ill since the day after the first 
representation of ‘‘ Vautrin.’’ I got up to-day for the first 
time for the last ten days. I have been very well nursed at 
my sister’s house. My malady, which now is almost at an 
end, was an attack of cerebral neuralgia, caused by a cold 
caught in a train, which, in the shattered condition of my 
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nervous system, gave me a horrible fever as well as the 
atrocious pains of neuralgia. 

You know, doubtless, by this time that ‘‘ Vautrin’’ has 
been unfortunate enough to be forbidden by Louis Philippe, 
who saw in the fourth act a caricature of his person, 
where Frédéric Lemaitre played the part of an envoy from 
Mexico. Thus, I have only one representation of the play 
to tell you about. The misfortune of the manager of the 
Porte Saint Martin was such that he was compelled to let 
to unknown strangers a great part of the hall. The other 
part belonged to my enemies, the journalists; and about a 
third to my friends, those of the actors, and those of the 
manager. I had anticipated some lively opposition ; but, in 
spite of the most hostile efforts, we achieved a great 
financial success. I was entirely satisfied at the result as 
far as the stage and myself were concerned, at the moment 
when the prohibition arrived. So here I was on Sunday in 
possession of sixty thousand frances, on Monday, nothing at 
all ; all my money troubles first ended, and then my position 
more perilous than ever. Victor Hugo accompanied me 
when I called on the minister, and we learned for certain 
that the ministry had nothing to do with the prohibition, 
and that is was all Louis Philippe’s doing. During the 
entire business, both at the production of the play and at 
the ministry, in every way Victor Hugo’s conduct has been 
that of a real friend, courageous and devoted, and, when he 
learned that I was ill, he came to see me. I have been well 
helped by George Sand and Madame de Girardin. Frédéric 
has been sublime. But the circumstance of the resemblance 
to Louis Philippe was perhaps a thing got up against Harel, 
the manager of the Porte Saint Martin, whose fall he desired 
in order to get the managership. This is still a mystery to 
me. However it may be, the calamity has occurred. My 
situation is more painful than it has ever been before. 
Doctor Nacquart strongly advises a journey of six weeks, 
I will probably be able to pay you a visit, 
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Now this is what has happened. The newspaper critics 
have acted in an infamous manner; they have said that 
the play is revoltingly immoral. I say only one thing to 
you: you will read it! It may not be very good, but it is 
eminently moral. On this point the ministry, in order to 
divert attention from the all but mad fury of the King, has 
put forward the pretext of immorality, which is atrocious 
and cowardly. Therefore, be sure of one thing, and that 
is that I mean to make an unmerciful attack on that totter- 
ing throne. It will get no quarter whatsoever from me. 
I will be the rival and severe assistant of M. de Cormerin, 
and you will see the effect of my change from a peace foot- 
ing to a war footing ere long. I shall have neither truce 
nor rest till I have driven : 


May. 

Nothing can paint my life better than this interruption. 
After an interval of six weeks, I must finish a sentence left 
on my desk without any opportunity being afforded to me 
of thinking of it. The missing words are:—“‘claws of 
steel into its heart!” I resume my narrative. 

They came and offered me indemnities—five thousand 
francs to commence with. I coloured to the roots of my 
hair, and I replied that I would not accept alms; that I had 
earned two hundred thousand francs’ worth of debts in 
writing twelve or fifteen masterpieces, which had added 
something to the glory of France in the nineteenth century; 
that I had been three months rehearsing ‘‘ Vautrin,”’ and 
that during those months I might have earned twenty-five 
thousand frances, that I was hunted by a pack of creditors, 
but that as soon as I found it impossible to satisfy them 
all, it was quite a matter of indifference to me whether I 
was chased by fifty or a hundred of them, as the dose of 
courage needed for resistance was the same. 

The director of the Fine Arts, Cavé, left me, as he said, 
filled with respect and admiration for me. ‘This is the 
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first time,” said he, ‘‘ that I have been refused.”’ ‘‘So much 
the worse,” was my answer. 

Since I wrote you the two preceding pages, my life has 
been up to to-day that of a stag at bay. I have been 
able to go about Paris with the aid of a few friends. In 
short, Iam about to begin the fight over again, without a 
brass farthing. Frédéric will get some actors to enlist 
in our service; I have got authority to bring out a new 
play in five acts at one of the closed theatres, and between 
now and six weeks hence, we shall make a new appearance, 
and then we shall see! 

Les Jardies, May 10th. 

Cara, I have just received your last letter, and I have 
once more to complain of the fewness.of your communica- 
tions. Oh! let not what I have written to you about my 
distress prevent you from writing to me every month! Ii I 
do not write to you so often in those moments of trouble, 
do not blame my heart; I often say a prayer to Hope and 
always turn my glance towards the Ukraine. Do not let 
me suffer for my trustfulness or for the confidences which 
may, which must, sadden you. Alas! with what rapidity 
time flies! How many white hairs on my head, faithful 
to all, even to my labours! 

You laugh at me, and this is not nice of you. Madame 
de Visconti is English and not Italian, and I have no 
vanity in my friendships, you know well. A man so busy as 
I am pays little attention to such trivial things. Indeed, I 
may acknowledge to you that I am not without some vanity 
in my love, and that it seems to me when one loves one 
ought to love in every way, and to be very glad to see the 
dilecta having the advantage over others in the most trifling 
things, even in her toilet. I shall have all those weaknesses, 
including a coat of arms. But this was no reason for 
jeering at me; look at yourself in a mirror; dress your- 
self very elegantly to-morrow, and justify me, cara. 

Everyone who meets me in Paris says he admires my 
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courage as much as, and even more than, the rest. I was 
believed to have been crushed, destroyed by the disaster, 
and both my friends and my enemies were equally surprised 
when they knew that I was about to wage a fresh battle. 

Frédéric Lemaitre has rejected my drama of “ Richard 
Coeur d’Eponge,” remarking that paternity was an egoistic 
sentiment which has few chances of success with the 
masses. Moreover, he was not satisfied with the 
dénouement, and, as one must only give him something to 
play which he likes to play, I have found it necessary to 
provide him with another play. It is got, at last, and I am 
writing to you in the midst of the efforts which “‘ Mercadet ”’ 
entails. ‘‘Mercadet’’ is the fight of a man against his 
creditors, the devices he resorts to in order to escape them. 
It is exclusively a comedy, and I hope this time to be 
successful, and to satisfy literary requirements. 

In addition to this comedy, I am at this moment finishing 
‘Le Curé de Village,’ one of the works which will be 
included in the ‘‘ Scenes de la Vie de Campagne,” and which 
will be not at all the least important of them. Much labour 
is needed to add a book to the “ Lys dans la Vallée”’ and 
the ‘‘Médecin de Campagne.’ However, I hope that the 
‘‘Curé’”’ will surpass these two works, and you will agree 
with me on that point yourself, for the ‘‘ Curé de Village ” 
is the application of the Catholic doctrine of repentance to 
civilization, just as the ‘‘ Médecin de Campagne” is the 
application of the principles of philanthropy, and the first 
is much more poetic and sublime. The one deals with man ; 
the other with God! 

I shall also complete this year ‘‘ Les Paysans,’’ which 
has been for the past two years ready for publication, the 
proofs being actually in my hands. But, worried by law as 
Tam, without any tranquillity, I cannot give myself up to 
my literary sympathies, I do whatever is most urgent. 

“« Pierrette’’ has not appeared. 

You are right; carried away by truth and by the art of 
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comedy, I was compelled to speak of marriage and the 
consequences of marriage. But you will see that the subject 
ig dealt with in the most unobjectionable language. I don’t 
know when it will please my publisher to bring out the 
book; wait for the Paris edition especially of both ‘ Pier- 
rette’’ and “ Vautrin’’; ask Bellizard for the third edition ; 
it is the only good one, and there is a scene added. I have 
great hopes of being able to publish this year a complete 
edition of the four parts, now nearly finished, of the “ Etudes 
des Mceurs,”’ and I have it before me still to do the ‘‘ Scénes 
de la Vie Politique ’’ and the ‘‘ Scénes de la Vie Militaire,” 
two very long and very difficult works. It will need nothing 
less than six years’ labour to come to the end of them. 

IT would have great need to-day of getting my wounds 
dressed and cured, of being able to live at Les Jardies 
without cares and to pass my days pleasantly between my 
work anda female companion. But it seems that what is the 
life-story of every other man will be to me only a romance. 
In the first place, debts to the extent of twenty thousand 
ducats are a burden under which I am bound to succumb. 
Since the calculation I made at Geneva—do you remember ? 
—there is nothing changed; I have kept my head above 
water by swimming. God grant I may not sink; but 
you will pray for the repose of my soul—will you not? 

I have now to leave you for ‘‘ Mereadet.”’ 

May 15th. 

This is the eve of my Catholic féte, and my birthday will 
be in four days’ time. I have never in all my life seen a 
féte on those days; never has anyone wished me returns of 
them, except Madame de C on one occasion ; the first 
year of our acquaintance, she sent me the most magnificent 
bouquet I ever saw. Therefore, I am always sad on these 
days. My mother bestows little thought on me. Iam so 
busy that I told my sister never to look forward to our 
fétes; and never has my féte been kept by anyone. I 
don’t count Madame de B——, for that was an everyday 
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féte. Besides, my life from 1822 to 1832 was exceptional. 
Then, God knows how she was carried off in a few days! 

Chance has acted towards me as Fate does towards those 
fantastic animals of the desert, which have only a few rare 
joys in their lives, and which sometimes die without 
perpetuating themselves. This is the way the unicorn has 
been lost, and this is why the sublime painter of 
‘Chasity,’ Portormo,’ has placed a unicorn beside his 
beautiful emblematic figure. However, I must tell you in 
strict confidence that I far prefer happiness to fame, and 
that I would sell all my works to be as happy as some fools 
manifestly are. 

Believe, dear, that in what I told you with reference to 
the Rue de la Rochefoucauld there was a higher reason, 
independent of all pettiness. This individual is going to 
publish a book as he has already published one on England, 
and I am sure it will be terrible. I don’t want to say any 
more to you about it, your own intelligence will do the rest. 
I am exceedingly glad, knowing what things might turn up, 
that he has not been in your latitudes.? 

The friendship of which I spoke to you, and at which you 
laughed, with reference to the dedication,’ is not what I 
anticipated. English prejudices are terrible, and take away 
all that harmonizes with the artistic nature—ease and 
freedom. In the “Lys” I took the opportunity of 
thoroughly showing the character of the women of that 
country ina few words. What I divined of Lady Hllen- 
borough in the two hours during which I walked through 
her park whilst that silly Prince Schonburg paid court to 
her, and during dinner, is the exact truth. 

Every step I take in life fills me with profound reverence 
for the past. I cannot say everything to you about this 


1 J, Carrucci, called ‘‘ Le Portormo.” 
2 Balzac makes an allusion here to the work of the Marquis de 
Custine, ‘‘ La Russie in 1839,” which was shortly to appear. 
3 The dedication of ‘ Beatrix” to Sarah (Madame de Visconti). 
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subject, here at least, but I will at Wierzchownia where you 
will see me appear unexpectedly, for I always look upon 
your country as a refuge against my sorrows, on the day 
when they will be unbearable. So, I don’t know whether 
you ought to wish to see me arriving there with a white 
stick in my hand and a wallet on my back. 

I beg of you, write to me at least once a month, and 
remember that no letter of yours remains unanswered. 

A thousand affectionate regards, and my respects, my 
compliments, to all yours. 

P.S.—This is from Meissonier, who is reviving the 
Flemish school, the painter of ‘‘ Le Fumeur,”’ ‘‘ Le Liseur,”’ 
‘‘ La Partie d’échecs,”’ &c.' 


1 Here is this letter :— 

“Paris, January 26th, 1840. 

‘“‘ MonsifuR,—It was too late this morning, and I was not able to 
find you. However, I would be glad to have a talk with you about 
your portrait. Souverain knows nothing about the edition of the 
engraving, and has not yet decided in favour of a large-sized engray- 
ing. He wishes beforehand, I think, to get his instructions. If we 
wait for him, we shall run the risk of your not having your portrait 
taken, and my not taking it, which last case is very annoying to me. 
Once done and exhibited, the question as to an engraver will easily be 
settled, [am sure. This will depend on the success of the picture. 

“Be kind enough then, I beg of you, to let us begin. Time is 
pressing with us, in fact it presses so much that there is not a 
moment to lose. Ifit is possible for you, let us commence to-morrow 
at the appointed hour, from three o’clock or half-past three till five. 
I shall be waiting impatiently for you. In case you cannot come, 
send me, I beg of you, a line by post. 

** Accept, Monsieur, my earnest salutations, 
“EH. MEISSONIER, 
‘©15, Quai Bourbon.” 
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CXLVIII. 


To Mapamr Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Les Jardies, June—August, 1840. 

Bess my soul! what intervals between your letters, dear ! 
Tf you only knew how much anxiety you cause me, how 
many times I keep asking myself for whole hours, with 
my elbows resting on the table and my chin in my 
hands, what has happened to you! And what visions I 
have beyond the range of myeyes! As for me, I have some 
excuse when a month elapses between one of my letters and 
another; I have been exceedingly ill, or I have had 
astonishingly hard work, or I have had to look after some 
of those transactions of which you know nothing. 

I have now been suffering greatly for the last twenty days 
from a species of cholerine or inflammation of the bowels 
caused by an increase of worries and labours, for the one 
neyer goes without the other. I have written the comedy 
of ‘‘ Mercadet ”’ in five acts ; but Frédéric insisted on certain 
changes in it. The conflicting interests that are fighting 
over the corpse of the Porte Saint Martin prevent the pro- 
visional opening granted to me by the minister ; so the three 
or four hopes which have been kindled for me in succession 
have been quenched too in succession. In these last hopes, 
in these last efforts, my energy has given way, and at this 
moment I am not as strong as an insect fastened to the 
cardboard of some amateur naturalist’s box. I am over- 
burdened with toil, debt, and business, so that I don’t 
know where I am, and my life is so embarrassed that 
it has ceased to interest myself. This is literally true. 
I would offer the half of my burden to any benevolent 
passer-by. If you know a woman who wants to exercise 
great faculties, who is bored with a monotonous life, 
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who wishes for a position in which there is something to 
battle with and conquer, who is allured by a first expedition 
to Italy, who is from thirty-six to forty years old, and has the 
sinews of war, send her to me; I will occupy her very well. 

Jokes apart, I am very lonely when my brain fails me or 
lies down to rest. There is something humiliating in the 
thought that a slight inflammation of some of the lower 
viscera prevents us from exercising our highest faculties. 

I have “Le Curé de Village” to finish, and a heap of 
other things. ‘‘Pierrette’’ is kept back by the preface and 
by the publisher, I don’t know for what reason. Our book- 
publishing trade has got so bad that I believe there will not 
be ten volumes in the course of the next two years. Belgium 
has ruined French literature. What ungenerousness on the 
part of those who read us! If everyone refused the Belgian 
edition, and demanded, as you do, the French edition, 
if two thousand persons of this sort were to be met with on 
the Continent, we should have been saved. And Belgium 
sells twenty or thirty thousand copies. The evil will cease 
by the force of the evil itself. Meantime, our poets die or 
become crazy. 

[June] 21st. 

To go and see you, to cross the Rhine, to visit Prussia and 
Saxony, is a desire which animates me as much as if I were 
a lover, a nun, a child, a young girl, the most ardent of 
human beings. But my interests are so dreadfully imperilled 
and I am so poor that it is impossible for me to stir. Oh! 
you do not know all the longing, the suppressed desires, the 
yearnings there are in what I am now writing to you, 
and how many times my imagination and my heart have 
travelled over the road towards you. 

Your last letter arrived in the midst of my most painful 
annoyances, and so I could not answer it immediately. Our 
two existences, the one calm and deep, the other foaming 
and rapid, are always flowing in parallel lines; but there is 
something that profoundly grieves me; it is the want of 
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cohesion. When thought has constantly traversed space, 
when it has a thousand times filled up the vacuum, one feels 
that it is not everything. It lacks I know not what, or I 
know what only too well. These wings incessantly unfolded 
and re-folded give a sensation of pain; it is not lassitude, it 
is worse. I am sometimes possessed by a violent desire to 
give up everything, to begin over again some fresh career 
different from this life I have lived, as children leave off their 
play. I would like to know whether you have these impulses 
of soul, and I ask you the question because I know you are 
sincere and above many of the littlenesses of vanity, which 
makes one veil one’s real qualities from one’s self. But you 
will reply to me with some religious allusion to celestial 
things, and some thundering phrase against our human 
nature. I would not like, however, to take away from your 
religion what the eye takes away from the mirror when using 
it, for it is one of the greatest charms of your mind and your 
heart. I never lay aside a letter from you without a belief 
in something divine, and I say nothing to you as to the 
regrets with which I am then filled at the intolerable thought 
of our separation. It seems to me that everything would 
go well with me if the divinity were beside me. 

Timplore of you, therefore, to write to me every fortnight ; 
you dwell amid profound solitude and have not much to do; 
it is easy for you to write, and when you know that by doing 
so you confer happiness on a poor fellow who has nobody to 
cheer him up, is it not a work of charity ? 

I have spent a whole evening asking myself, while count- 
ing up the number of days I am without a letter from you, 
the causes of this delay. Is it indifference? Is it because 
you no longer have any affection for me? Has some 
calumny made its way from Paris to the Ukraine? Can it 
be that you are ill? Have you some fresh trouble? But, 
no matter what I said to myself, I always saw occasion for 
a short letter. Ah! indeed, you cannot imagine into what 
an inextricable network of difficulties I have got, otherwise 

vou. Il. U 
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you would console me with your sweet voice and your dear 

hopes. When I am a long time without hearing from you, 

were it only one page, I believe that I become execrable. 
June 30th. 

T am going to send off this letter, and have nothing more 
to tell you about my affairs, but much to add as to my grief 
at being abandoned by you. 

July 3rd. 

I have your letter (No. 55,) and I proceed to answer the 
questions in it. Primo, I have not received the portrait 
from Wierzchownia ; no, I have received nothing, absolutely 
nothing. Secwndo, Borget is in China. Tertio, I forgot to 
tell you about M. de Custine, but he was superb at the repre- 
sentation of ‘‘ Vautrin.”” He had a proscenium box, and he 
applauded frantically; he behaved in a most admirable 
manner. If I told you not to write to the Rue de La 
Rochefoucauld, it is because there is being written in that 
street a book—and it will be a terrible book—and because I 
don’t want you to commit the slightest imprudence. There 
will be all the more anger owing to the person having been 
well received. My friendship sees a danger, and points it 
out to you beforehand. 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart, and am deeply 
grieved at the news that you were ill while I was blaming 
you for not writing to me. Sometimes when there is a 
distance between people injustice is done through solicitude. 
Yes, Iam perfectly willing that ‘Les Paysans”’ should be 
for M. de Hanski if I write out. I have exhausted my 
resignation. I believe that I shall quit France, and that I 
shall carry my bones to Brazil on a foolhardy undertaking 
which I have chosen to enter upon because of its foolhardi- 
ness. I will endure the life I lead no longer; enough of 
useless labours. I mean to burn all my letters, all my 
papers, and only leave behind my furniture and Les Jardies, 
and I shall set out, after having entrusted the few little 
things I care about to the affectionate custody of my sister. 
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She will be the most faithful dragon of these treasures. I 
will give a power of attorney to somebody ; I will leave my 
works to be disposed of, and I will go to seek the fortune 
that I need ; either I shall come back a rich man, or nobody 
can ever tell what has become of me. This is a project 
which I have quite made up my mind to put into execution 
this winter, obstinately and ruthlessly. My toil will not pay 
my debts. I must think of something else. I have no 
more than ten years of real energy left, and if I do not take 
advantage of them, I am aruined man. You are the only 
person in the world who will be informed about this. 
Certain circumstances may precipitate my departure. Mean- 
while, however rapid may be the execution of this terrible 
project, you will always receive my farewell. A letter with 
the Havre or Bordeaux stamp on it will tell you everything. 
This project has not been formed without many a sad hour 
both by day and night. Do not imagine that I forsake the 
literary life and France without the most frightful heart- 
wrench. But poverty is pitiless, and, if I were to go on 
any longer, it would be a shameful and intolerable thing. 
-_ Iam aware that what I have just written must cause you 
infinite pain, but is it not better to tell you about it, and to 
explain my reasons to you, than to let you learn it brutally 
through the newspapers? Nevertheless, I am going to try a 
last throw of the dice with the aid of my pen. If it succeeds, 
I shall extricate myself from my difficulties for the time 
being. Besides, I shall perhaps go to bid you good-bye; 
perhaps the strong probability will be that I may go and 
enjoy a rest of three months at your house instead of going 
to take a three months’ rest at Madame Carraud’s. 

Ah! dear, you don’t know what it is, after having written 
fifteen volumes in fifteen months, to do sixteen acts of 
plays, such as ‘‘ Paméla Giraud,” ‘ Vautrin,” ‘«¢ Mercadet,”’ 
uselessly, for there is no hope now of having the Porte 
Sainte Martin re-opened. The lawsuits fought out over this 
coffin prevent anything of the sort. The Théitre Frangais 
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is closing for three months for repairs. The Renaissance is 
dead. There is not a single theatre at which Frédérick can 
act. I have tried the Vaudeville in its new house, but the 
manager of it has not a sou. 

You ask me for some details about Victor Hugo. Victor 
Hugo is a man of high intellectual qualities. He possesses 
as much intellect as poetic power. His conversation is 
most delightful, somewhat in the style of Humboldt, but 
superior and admitting more dialogue. A great many of his 
ideas are vulgar. He hates Racine; he regards him as a 
man of the second rank. He is mad on this point. He has 
left his wife for J——, and he has given some reasons for it 
of a manifestly deceptive character (that he has had too 
many children by his wife—observe that he has had none 
by J ). Altogether, there is more good than harm in 
him. Though the good in him may be the outcome of 
pride, though everything may be the result of calculation 
with him, he is, on the whole, a kind-hearted man, in 
addition to being the great poet that he is. He has lost 
many of his finest characteristics, his strength, his worth, 
by the life he leads. He has been, in a great measure, the 
victim of love. 


August. 

I have made a last effort; I have been myself alone 
running the Revue Parisienne just as Karr does Les 
Guépes. The volume has appeared. I am again putting 
off the execution of my scheme as to Brazil. One loves 
France so much! I will make a stand. Iam about to try 
my hand at the “ Scénes de la Vie Militaire.” I shall begin 
with Montenotte, and I shall, no doubt, go to Nice in 
September or October, and also to Albenga and Savone to 
examine the places where these fine manceuvres take 
place. 

This letter has been lying on my table for the last two 
months. I have been prevented from posting it by so many 
things! But at last itis making its way, bearing testimonies 
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of affection to you which are always as fresh as on the day 
after our meeting on the Crét, though it is eight years old. 

Well, a thousand kind regards, and a thousand more. 
Here am I dabbling in politics and posing as the friend of 
the Russians. God bless you! The Russian Alliance ig in 
my mind. I hate the English. 

‘‘ Pierrette’’ is going to appear. You can let Anna read 
it, whatever you may say about it. There is nothing 
wmproper in it. 


CXLIX. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Sévres, October lst—November 16th, 1840. 
Dear Countess,—I have this moment received your last 
letter. Great God! what am I to say to you? All the 
kind, expansive, and consoling words contained in it would 
make one accept miseries superior to mine, if such existed. 
I have only sad things to say in answer to sad things. 

In the first place, I had completely determined on the plan 
of going to enjoy your society all the winter ; my solicitor 
opposed it with very sensible reasons, which, however, do 
not satisfy me. Yes, I dreamed of seven or eight months 
of peace, of tranquillity, of constant labours, but without 
fatigues, and with complete forgetfulness of all my torments 
of every kind. All my arrangements were made; I was 
going to see Berlin and Dresden, and was then coming to 
you. I must put it off. Your presentiment was right. It 
was all going to take place, and I felt an infinite joy which 
is inexpressible. It would be, alas! foolish and imprudent. 
My affairs are in a very bad state. I spike my guns; I beat 
a retreat, and I will come back in force. I will explain to 
you all these things in great detail. But, first of all, I want 
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to answer the question which you have asked me, and 
which has made me smile; I thought you ought not to 
have any necessity for asking it; you ought to have had no 
doubt on the point. Yes, I will never take an extreme 
resolution in any sense whatsoever without having first 
consulted you. When I mean to give myself up, as the 
saying is, to the mercy of God, I will begin by giving 
myself up to the mercy of your highness like a good 
moujik. You have the advantage over God, for I confess 
to you, to my great detriment, that I love you much more 
than [do Him. You will scold me for saying this, but why 
should I lie? I shall hurry along through your lands of 
Paulowska by your side, reading for you. For a nothing 
I would become a Russian, if But this ‘if’ is too long 
to disentangle. All is not said about my journey; they 
have made me abandon it, but I have not been satisfied to 
abandon it. It depends a great deal on financial conditions, 
and on the manipulation of political affairs, for we are 
furiously at war. I cannot comprehend why an understand- 
ing is not arrived at. 

If you could realize how much a letter from you means, 
in the midst of my agitated life, and especially a letter like 
that which I have just received ; ah! you would then write 
to me oftener than you do, you would gladly tell me all you 
do and all you think. 

You ought, by this time, to have ‘ Vautrin” and 
‘“ Pierrette.” ‘‘ Pierrette’’ is a diamond. ‘‘Le Curé de 
Village’ will be out in twenty days, but in a mutilated 
form. I have not time to finish the book. It will be with- 
out the very part that is to deal with the curé, the materials 
for a volume, which I shall embody in the second edition. 
The publisher and I cannot come to an agreement with 
regard to this increase of volumes. 


November 16th, 1840. 
An interval of exactly a month and a half! And so many 
things to tell you which I cannot tell you. It would require 
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volumes. Perhaps this will enlighten you: from the 
moment you receive this letter, write to me at the following 
address—‘‘ Monsieur de Breugnol, Rue Basse, No. 19, 
Passy, near Paris.’’ I have been in hiding there for some 
time. However, if in the interval you were to address 
letters to Sevres, I would get them. 

Dear countess, I had to change my abode very hurriedly 
and imprison myself where I am now. But, as Marie 
Dorval says, there is no real misery or grief save in things of 
the heart; and if, financially speaking, everything goes badly 
with me, all goes well, in another sense, for I am going to 
Russia, and I shall pay you a visit as soon as I have earned 
enough of money for my trip. I hope to start for Berlin 
between the Ist of February and the 1st of March; I shall 
remain a month in Berlin and a fortnight in Dresden, and I 
shall be with you in the middle of April. 

IT have taken my mother to live with me, and I cannot 
leave home without taking care to have provisions enough 
for the house for a year. It is likely that I shall stay in 
Saint Petersburg during June and July, and that I shall 
return to you a second time in the autumn. 

While this letter, after having been commenced, was left 
amongst my papers, which have been a full month in boxes, 
and thrown about amongst my books, I received a letter 
from the banking house of Rougemont and Lowenberg, 
telling me to call there for the picture you informed me you 
were sending. So make your mind easy on this subject as 
on the subject of everything that interests us, for you have 
said things to me in your letter which are superfluous. It 
is unnecessary for me to say to you that, if I earn my money 
quicker than I have counted on doing, I shall start sooner. 
I am beginning to execrate my dear country thoroughly ; 
you don’t know what a bear-garden it is, and I believe I 
would prefer Holland—the most anti-literary country in 
the world. In short, dear, we shall soon have a chat, 
and we have enough to talk about to occupy more than 
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one evening. Ah! me, what a long time it is now since I 
saw you! 

It seems to me like a dream to knowin my own mind that 
I am setting out on the journey, that I am making my way, 
and that every step I take will bring me nearer to you. I 
have regained strength for the labours I am engaged on at 
this moment by reflecting that they will give me liberty to 
go and take a ramble through Germany, and that I shall 
eventually find myself at the end of the journey. At this 
moment, I am finishing ‘‘ Le Curé de Village”; it is a fine 
thing, and I am quite absorbed in it. 

My latest efforts have been really embittered by sufferings 
exceeding the limits of what a man can bear; but I have 
not time, space, or strength, to tell you about the matter 
in a single word; this must keep till by-and-by. I can 
only send you this letter written in the course of two 
months, for, at this moment, it is the 26th of November, and 
provided that it tells you my last resolution, it is sufficient, 
I imagine, for there are many things underlying that. 

No longer good-bye, dear, but by-bye till we soon meet, 
for three months is soon. I shall certainly write again once 
or twice between now and the day when I take the steam- 
boat. A thousand affectionate regards, a thousand good 
wishes, and all that a long attachment imports of kind 
thoughts and flowers often compressed in the very depths of 
the heart. Many things in your last letter did me good, of 
which I will not speak to you, but I did not imagine you 
had so much persistence or so much will. When you 
showed me that the excellent advice I gave you in Geneva 
was followed, and that you were following it still, a thrill 
ran through me. 

Remember me particularly to all my acquaintances 
amongst those around you, and give my best respects to 
M. de Hanski. 

You have again touched upon the ‘ elegant empire,” &c, 
Coquette ! 
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There is one serious bit of news, too, in connection with 
my home-life. I have brought my mother to live with me, 
which is only additional toil and trouble. But! 


CL. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


December 16th, 1840. 
I HAVE at last been able to go to Rougemont and Léwenberg’s 
bank to take away with me the landscape painting of Wierz- 
chownia. I brought home myself that box made of northern 
wood, which, when broken, exhales a delightful, exquisite 
odour, which, as it were, gives mea feeling of nostalgia. If 
you use this wood for heating purposes, it must be a luxury 
even to stir your fire, more than a pleasure. The painting 
has been damaged; so it is that journeys, though they 
form the character of youth, do injury to pictures. But, 
dearest of dears, it is an immense canyas; we have not 
space enough for such pictures in these honeycomb cells 
we call apartments in Paris. I shall set up the original 
at Les Jardies, if I keep it on, and I am going to get my 
dear Borget to make a copy of it on a smaller scale, for 
he is now back from China, and is doing some work for 
the Salon, so that I can have it under my eyes in my 
study. It has given me considerable pleasure to look at 
this picture ; but you did not tell me that you had a river 
in front of your lawn, or that you had a Louvre. It all 
seems to me very nice, very beautiful, very fresh. The 
buildings are elegant, and we have nothing here. What 
melancholy in the background! How one can see the 
outlines of the steppes and of this country without hills. 
You had acted kindly; it was a good act to send me the 
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picture of your home; but I would also like to get a 
glimpse with my own eyes of Paulowska. 

Dear, it has not diminished the longing I have to go 
and see you, and which I shall put in execution. I am 
working night and day to put my affairs in order, and to 
make a purse for my journey. You will see me, some 
fine day, landing on that nice bridge. 

This is only a line to tell you that now my glances 
will be incessantly on your windows and on the columns 
of yon peristyle, that, while searching in my brain for ideas, 
I shall be walking in that lawn. 

‘‘Le Curé de Village’’ will appear in a few days. The 
‘‘Mémoires de Deux Jeunes Mariées”’ is finished. My 
solicitor, a man of admirable character, protects my debt 
by means of the procedure prescribed by the Code. I 
shall give two plays and a number of articles. I shall 
leave my proofs for correction in the hands of some 
friends when I leave, for I shall have more than ten volumes 
of new editions issued while I am travelling. 

I shall come to you perhaps an Academician, but 
certainly with the satisfaction of having published ‘ Le 
Curé de Village,” which is one of the pediment-stones of 
my edifice. I shall bring the work with me. I would 
like to know whom I am to address, so as not to experience 
any unpleasantness on the frontier about my manuscripts. 
Do you think I ought to write to Saint Petersburg, or will 
a few words from Pahlen, your ambassador, be enough? I 
would be glad to have information on this point, because 
then I would bring your manuscripts. 

When I saw your cage, it seemed to me that it was 
mine, and that I ought to live there. You have made me 
very happy, and you have had a foreknowledge of what 
would please you when you asked me so often whether I 
had got the picture. 

Yesterday, the 15th, a hundred thousand persons in the 
Champs-Elysées. A thing which would make one believe 
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that there are designs in natural effects happened on the 
occasion. At the moment when the body of Napoleon 
entered the Invalides, a rainbow appeared (on the 15th of 
December) above that building. Victor Hugo has written a 
sublime poem, an ode on the return of the Emperor. From 
Havre to Becq both banks of the Seine were black with 
people, and all the multitude fell on their knees when the 
boat passed them. It was grander than the Roman 
triumphs. He is recognizable in his tomb. The flesh is 
white. The hand is expressive. He is the man of prestige 
to the end, and Paris is the city of miracles. In five days, 
a hundred and twenty statues have been erected, seven or 
eight of which are superb, and also a hundred triumphal 
columns, urns twenty feet high, and galleries for a hundred 
thousand persons. The Invalides were draped in violet 
velvet, besprinkled with bees. My upholsterer made this 
remark to me to explain the thing :—‘‘ Monsieur, in a case 
like this, everyone is an upholsterer.”’ 

Well, good-bye. I am working hard, and every hour lost 
retards my journey. I give you to-day the most precious 
of autographs, for Frédérick Lemaitre never writes a line, 
and he is as great as Talma.'’ A thousand kind and tender 
regards. My good wishes, my remembrances to all around 
you. You should have “ Pierrette’’ complete by this time. 


1 Here is this letter :— 
; ‘“Wriday evening. 

‘““My pEAR BatzAc,—As you agreed, you are to have a visit just 
now from M. Cormon, my friend, who will soon, I am sure, be yours. 
Let us promptly terminate the matter about which I spoke to you. 
Believe me, you will be content with it. And above all, do not forget 
(this is an entirely friendly observation) that I, who am quite 
devoted to you, have been for the last four months with folded arms, 
and that only for having liked you and listened to you. Be reason- 
able—a thing we must not say here—be easy—be reasonable, that is 
to say, bear in mind your interests, mine, those of your fame and of 
my reputation. / 

“‘T have this moment met Hugo, to whom I told everything, and 
who sincerely and ardently wishes that everything may end well. 


To-morrow, I hope. 
‘« Sincerely yours, 


‘s FREDERICK.” 
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You will find here a thousand things that I have in my 
mind to say to you, and which I cannot commit to paper. 


CLI. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


March, 1841. 
Dear Countess,—I have received your dear letter (No. 57) 
dated the 29th of December, 1840, and, if I am replying 
rather late, it is because I have had a great deal to do. 
You see that the address I have given you is right. 

I cannot start till I have first settled my affairs so as to 
have a truce, and I have still many things to do in order to 
attain that object. Ihave three volumes to write and a 
comedy ; but patience! some day I shall take my flight. 

The ‘“‘ Curé de Village’’ has at last come out. It is a book 
which has cost me much time; you will see that when you 
read it. Itis yet neither finished nor perfect. Don’t be 
afraid; when I have set out, I will write to you from every 
town in Germany where I make a sojourn. 

I am working enormously, and I have hardly any time to 
write to you. I concluded, last month, a novel entitled 
“Une Ténébreuse Affaire” in the journal, Le Commerce, 
and began a work called “Les Deux Fréres” in La 
Presse. I am bringing out in Le Svécle, ‘* Les Lecamus,”’ 
a study of Catherine de Médicis in the style of the 
“Secret des Ruggieri.” I am at this moment writing 
a novel for Le Messager, and I am finishing for my 
publisher ‘‘ Les Mémoires de Deux Jeunes Mariées.”” That 
is a great deal of work—all that !—without taking into 
account little trifles like ‘‘ Les Peines de Coeur d’une Chatte 
Anglaise,” a ‘‘ Note” tothe Chamber of Deputies on literary 
property, etc. In short, to gain a brief spell of liberty, I am 
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working like any poor devil, and I am fixing my gaze on the 
promised land—the balcony, the corner of the house, and 
the study. 

Before getting Les Jardies done for you, I must be 
sure whether that cottage will be left in my hands, whether 
I am not to be deprived of it. 

As soon as I start, I shall take measures to avoid being 
stopped by the Custom House authorities by bringing with 
me nothing or next to nothing, and fortifying myself with 
letters of introduction: make your mind easy on the point. 
I expect to be ready to start in May; I shall be with you in 
June or July. 

My traveller, Borget, is working for fame at landscape- 
painting ; but Iam very much afraid he lacks genius, and 
there are so many persons of talent amongst us that one, 
more or less, will not be remarked. 

You say nothing to me about what interests me most— 
nothing about your health, your person, yourself, and that 
is very wrong. Is this in order to make me come and see 
for myself? I need not do so for the purpose. Be assured 
that I am only detained here by my debts, which are 
enormous, and the weight of which will end by carrying 
me off. 

Iam greatly annoyed at finding that months will pass 
before you have ‘‘ Le Curé de Village,” for it is one of those 
books which I would like to read for you myself as soon as 
it is finished. A copy of it has been sent to Henri de 
France with these words :—‘‘ Homage of a faithful heart.” 
And you will see some remarks in it favourable to Charles 
X., which will prevent this book from getting the Montyon 
prize. 

If, owing to luck, I can start before the time when I 
count upon being free, you may know of it all the same, for 
my resolutions are sometimes sudden. If I found my 


1 Of the picture representing Wierzchownia. 
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energies exhausted, so that a journey was indispensable, I 
would hurry my departure, and that is what I desire. 

T have been told that there is a cousin of yours here ; but 
he has not looked me up any more than your brother did. 
George Sand, whom I pretty often visit, could have told 
him where to find me. This cousin of yours appears to 
me to be a great guy; he swallows a lot of nonsense about 
me, judging by what people tell me about him. Confess, 
dear, that your brother has committed an error through 
his own fault, for George Sand and I have remained pretty 
good friends, and I always see her about once a month, I 
lead a very secluded life on account of my labours, but 
that does not make me undiscoverable by my friends. 

March 15th. 

I have just paid a visit to George Sand, who has never 
seen or known Count Adam Rzewuski. I have pressed 
her and questioned her on the subject with the greatest 
tenacity, and as Chopin, the pianist, has been her friend for 
the last three years, you will understand that the illustrious 
Pole, who remembers Léonce and his brother,! ought to 
have known that it was no other than your dear Adam. 
Besides, Grzymala, Madame Z——’s lover, and Gurowzki 
and all the Poles by whom she is besieged must be aware 
that Adam is Adam Rzewuski. Do not appear to know 
this, for you know how terribly self-conscious men are, and 
you might only make an enemy for me. George Sand did 
not stir out of Paris last year. She lives in No. 16, Rue 
Pigalle, at the end of a garden above a coach-house and 
mews belonging to the house in the street. She has a 
dining-room in which the furniture is of carved oak. Her 
parlour is coffee-coloured, and her reception-room is filled 
with superb Chinese vases with flowers in them. There is 
always a stand full of flowers; the colour of the furniture 
is green; there is a side-table covered with curiosities, 


1 Counts Léonce and Withold Rzewuski, first cousins of Madame 
Hanska, 
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pictures by Delacroix, and her own portrait by Calamatta. 
Question your brother, and ascertain whether he has seen 
these things, which are striking, and which it is impossible 
not to see. The piano is a splendid rosewood piano, high 
and square. Moreover, Chopin is always there. She only 
smokes CIGARETTES, and nothing else. She does not get up 
till four; at four, Chopin has finished giving his lessons. 
You have to make your way up to her rooms by a staircase 
straight and steep, called ‘‘the miller’s staircase.’ Her 
bedroom is in brown; her bed consists of two mattresses on 
the ground, Turkish fashion. cco, contessa! She has the 
pretty little tiny hands of a child. Finally, the portrait of 
Madame Z ’s lover, as a Polish castalan, three-quarters 
length, is in the dining-room, and nothing more strikes a 
stranger. If your brother gets out of that, you will know 
the truth. But let yourself be taken in—Oh! travellers ! 

If you know how many Balzacs there are at the different 
carnival ballsin Paris! What adventures I jostle against! 
This year I have certainly played a trick on my acquaint- 
ances; for I have not set my foot anywhere. 

T hasten to send you this tag-end of a letter to let you 
know I got yours, and to make it clear to you that my long- 
ing to leave here is only increasing. What your brother is 
right about is the marvellous influence of the atmosphere of 
Paris; you literally drink in ideas there. There is something 
new there every day and every hour. Whoever once sets 
foot on the boulevards is lost; he can only amuse himself. 

March 25th, 

Your cousin, or M. de Hanski’s, bears the name of 
Gericht or Geritch. I don’t know who all those people are 
who describe themselves as cousins of yours, but what I do 
know is that you have no enemies more cruel than your 
kinsfolk, and they make a great outcry about my friendship 
for you, and are very noisy on the subject, while I live in 
my corner, and have not actually pronounced your name ten 
times. The first time that an exiled princess said to me, 
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‘© We know you love Poland, M. de Balzac,” I said to her 
in reply, ‘It is difficult not to love your country.” 

But Iam a nice sort of person to be bothering myself 
about things of this kind! The world is the world. Some 
of your cousins say things like this, giving in to all the 
calumnies with which I am assailed :—‘ Ah! if my cousin 
knew what M. de Balzac has done!’’ They probably are 
not aware of the fact that I write out for you the events of 
my life nearly as they occur. In short, I am deeply 
wounded by conduct of this description, and, no doubt, it 
will also give you pain. I have been told that there is 
another cousin of yours here. This M. de Gericht is very 
proud of our illustrious friendship, but the other cousin is 
very much distressed by it. Well, well! It is enough to 
make one hate that fume called fashion or fame—whatever 
name you like to call it. 

I tell you these foolish things because I have just been 
lashing myself into a heat about them, and because, every 
time I go out of doors, I feel myself annoyed by something 
of this sort, which, however, does not concern you, and 
then I bear less easily what concerns you. 

That silly Princess R called here, and cannot 
distinguish between Paris and Vienna; she sees perhaps 
the same good-nature in both; but there is no good-natured 
fogeydom about Paris! There are, as your brother said, ideas 
even in the air and an animation which cannot be found in any 
other country or in any other capital. Conceive what a city is 
like wherein superiorities of every kind are heaped together. 

I made George Sand repeat distinctly that she never saw 
a Pole or a Russian with your brother’s name. 

Two days ago, I spent a delightful evening with 
Lamartine, Hugo, Madame d’Agoult, Gautier, and Karr, 
at Madame de Girardin’s. I never laughed so much since 
the days of the Maison Mirabaud.' 


' This, of course, is an allusion to the period when Balzac met 
Madame Hanska in Geneva.—TR. 
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Well, dear, good-bye till we meet. I shall in all 
probability set out for Germany in May, and I hope, after 
so many labours, that I have well earned the privilege of 
seeing you and of coming to say to you: sempre medesimo. 


CLII. 


To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Passy, June Ist, 1841. 

THis night, dear countess, I saw you in a dream, in the 
most exact and definite fashion, and I renew the fable of 
“Ties Deux Amis”; I write to you immediately. I was 
quite alarmed at having seen you so distinctly, then I woke 
up, went to sleep again, and then I read a good long letter 
from you. In the first place you were not changed, and I 
was delighted to see you thus. You were at the same time 
far and near; I have not even had the pleasure of clasping 
your hand. 

Did this come from my having spoken of you to a Russian 
lady, the evening before, at the house of the daughter of the 
late Prince Koslowski, a Mademoiselle Crewuzki, who was 
in Vienna when we were there, and who tried to prove to me 
that you were not beautiful (she is repulsive herself)? The 
same thing happened to Madame de B—— every time I 
wrote to her; she used to dream of the letter. This idea 
affected me while I sat here at my desk before writing to 
you! 

Alas, dear, no journey, at least for the next year! So 
many things have happened to me that I don’t know 
whether I can tell them all to you. I summarize what I 
have to say. 

When I wrote to you saying, ‘‘I am coming,” I doubted 
the possibility of living in France amid the horrible struggles 
that were consuming my life, and the idea I had in my head 
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was to go to you in Saint Petersburg, and to leave France. 
But a last effort has torn me out of the claws of the 
publisher, to whom I owed a hundred thousand franes. By 
working night and day, and undertaking for six months 
more the labours of a literary Hercules, I have paid this sum 
of a hundred thousand frances. 

T owe no more than one hundred and fifty thousand, and, 
though age is creeping over me, and work is each day 
becoming more painful, I have a hope of clearing off this 
horrible debt in eighteen months, especially by placing 
myself in the position in which my lawyer wishes me to be, 
so as not to be sued, and not to pay any more costs. . Les 
Jardies are going to be sold and bought by an agent on my 
behalf with money supplied by me, and, when I no longer 
owe anything, I will return there. On the other hand, my 
mother is ruined by my brother Henry, who has gone out 
to the Colonies, and she is now with me. At last, I have 
almost secured a majority for my election to the Academy. 
All these things made me give up the idea of going to 
Russia, and I have signed an agreement to write ten new 
volumes this year. I have also articles to write for the 
Presse and the Siécle; I must do them, too, before I 
set out on my journey. Finally, cara, I have entered into a 
bargain for a complete edition of my works, which are to be 
disposed of by a great publishing house and brought out in 
a luxurious style and at a moderate price. 

All these things so great, so urgent, so important, have 
been done between my last letter and this. But I have not 
worked, published, and looked after affairs with impunity. 

Well, do not be vexed with me; for two months I have 
literally had no time to write or to do anything except what. 
I did. Les Jardies were seized, a creditor was going to sell 
them ; it was necessary to get fifty thousand frances in one 
month, and I have got them! It was necessary to publish 
my books and articles and to attend to matters of business, 
and I had no money, absolutely no money. It was raining 
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in torrents, and I went on foot from Passy to look after my 
affairs, trudging about all day and writing all night. 
Primo, I did not go mad. Secwndo,I fell ill. I found it 
necessary to travel. When the result had been attained, I 
was attacked by an inflammation of the blood, which might 
have affected my brain. I went for a fortnight to Touraine 
in Brittany. But, on my return, M. Nacquart ordered me to 
take a bath of three hours a day, to drink four pints of 
water, and to take no nourishment, as my blood was 
coagulating. I have got through this barbarous but heroic 
treatment with a clear complexion, invigorated, and ready 
for fresh conflicts. 

This is my history summarized, for if I had to go into 
details, it would take volumes. 

Dear one, I have not received even a line from you since 
I had your letter (No. 57) dated December 29th. Oh! how 
wrong that is when one is loved as you are by me, when you 
alone are in this heart with poverty and labour, which are 
two incorruptible guardians. But why do you desert me in 
this way when you are my only thought, the end and the 
bond of so many labours, when, since I have had the picture 
of Wierzchownia before me, I have found nothing in the 
fields of thought that I did not seek for on the waters of 
your pond, under your windows, amongst your roses, and on 
the carpet of your fresh green lawn. Oh! has no remorse 
ever made your heart writhe? Has no thought ever flashed 
forth from your candle at night to tell you, ‘‘Someone 
is thinking of you!” Has M. de Hanski himself never 
said to you: ‘Will you not write, then, to this poor 
fellow?” 

Has no appeal been made to you on behalf of the unhappy 
being, the sufferer, the night-watcher, the writer of articles 
and books, the professed poet, in short, on behalf of me, the 
traveller to Neufchitel, Geneva, and Vienna, who is not 
before you at this moment because the journey would cost 
a thousand crowns, in the frightful language of business, and 
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because this thousand crowns and the publishing trade are 
incompatible ? 

Yes, six months without writing to me! I have always 
had cogent reasons for my silence, and you have none for 
yours; you ought to write to me three times for once that I 
write to you, and it is I who write twice for your once. 
Ingrato cuore / 

Here are my excuses: I have published ‘‘ Le Curé de 
Village ” (a work still unfinished) ; Ihave done three-fourths 
of the ‘“‘ Mémoires de Deux Mariées,” which will appear in a 
month; I have published ‘‘ Une Ténébreuse Affaire”; I 
have published ‘‘ Les Deux Fréres” in La Presse ; 1 am 
going to publish ‘‘ Les Paysans”’; I have done many useless 
works for a livelihood, which I call useless because they are 
outside the sphere of my true life-work, so that, if it is 
money earned, it is time lost. Finally, within a month, we 
are publishing under the title of ‘‘ La Comédie Humaine”’ 
the work on which my fame depends; it will come out in 
parts, and I must correct at least three times five hundred 
sheets of compact print. 

Oh! dear, the woman I love and a little bread in a corner, 
peace of mind, moderate toil—this is all I pray for. I know 
on one point I ask for too much, but on every other I am 
very modest. Why is not my prayer heard? God does not 
wish it, but I consider He has good reasons for this. 

Well, dear, here are now my hopes and my programme. 
I am going to write a book for the Prix Montyon, which will 
pay the third of my debt. Another third will be paid by the 
stage, and the rest by my regular work. You will come to 
the waters of Baden, and I shall see you, for it is possible 
for me to be away for one month, but not for two or three 
under existing circumstances. 

My sister is still anxious to get me married. She has 
amongst her friends a goddaughter of Louis Philippe—a 
grand-daughter of that Bonnard who brought up the king of 
the French. I burst out laughing at her proposal so 
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energetically that my sister stood speechless. ‘‘ Why, first of 
all,” said I to her, ‘I want to marry only a woman of thirty- 
six, nay, even forty, seeing that I myself am forty-two.” 

By-the-bye, I expected a letter from you on the 16th of 
May, Saint Honoré’s Day, and on the 20th, my birthday 
and when the post-hour came round, my heart went pit-a- 
pat for nothing. Ingrato cuore’ Well, you are loved all the 
same ! 

During these six months, there have been times when I 
fancied you were coming. 

And Gurowski runs off with an Infanta, and marries her! 
Ah! it is better to be a blockhead like Gurowski than an 
intrepid worker like me! 

If you knew what I would give to have a child of my own! 
No, there are moments when I am possessed by a dread of 
waking up old, invalided, and incapable of inspiring any 
affection (a state of affairs which has already begun), and 
then I feel myself going mad. I go walking about in a 
melancholy fashion through desolate places, cursing life and 
our execrable country, and yet the only one where it is 
possible to live. 

I have here, under my eyes, your last letter of the 29th 
of December, alas! And you watched a ray of sunshine 
thawing the ice on your windows; you saw there the past, 
the future! Heaven grant that this ray may come to me 
here. I am impatiently waiting for this ray so slow in 
arriving—a letter from you—which shines upon me every 
now and then. Six months’ silence, a winter of the heart ! 
What has happened to you all this time? Have you been 
ill? Are you laid up? What? The mind and the heart 
wander sadly through every zone of supposition, doubt, and 
anxiety. 

If I had been less impoverished, less constrained to give 
all my money to my lawyer, I should have gone to see 
you, because I was ordered to go away for a short trip. But 
I am only allowed five hundred franes’ worth of liberty. 
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Well, good-bye, dear, or rather a brief parting till we 
meet. In spite of my promises, baffled by fate and by 
misfortune, believe that all I desire is to go and seé 
you. I will talk about it no more; I will try to do 
it. Perhaps the strength even for work will require even 
a longer rest than the fortnight spent in Touraine by 
the united orders of the lawyer and the doctor. When I 
have finished bringing out the books which I have yet to 
place in the hands of Master Souverain, and which still 
extend to five in number, I shall find a moment, no doubt. 
Don’t be vexed with me for deferring this, to me, great bliss, 
for I must do so in my own interests. I had to save the 
hundred thousand franes which the Les Jardies cost, and to 
persevere in this great and noble task of paying one’s debts. 
You owed me to my own despair, and I have now begun to 
hope again. Hope is, especially for me, a virtue; it is a 
duty which is not fulfilled without many tears shed in secret, 
and which your eyes do not behold. God owes me a very 
great recompense, and, amongst those which he does send 
me, I count the white benedictions your fair hands send me 
with the farewells of your dear letters. 

A thousand kind wishes for the happiness of your dear 
Anna! My kind regards to all your friends whom I know, 
and my best regards to the count. I have not forgotten 
him in my dedications, and he will find his in the beautiful 
complete edition I am preparing.’ 

As for you, dear elect one, the most adored amongst all 
my friendships, the woman whom I prefer to even those who 
have a natural claim on my affections, you whom I place 
above my sister, and to whom I shall always be attached, I 
do not bid you good-bye; I offer you over again all that is 
yours, for one does not give one’s self twice. 

1 ce 
Finmpina,” His dehth, which’ tack place, NoroesampiAEae Gale 


a few months after this letter, no doubt prevented the realization of 
this project. 
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CLITII. 


To Mapame Hanska, WIERzcHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


June—July 16th, 1841. 

Dear Countess,—I cannot at all understand your silence. 
I have now been awaiting an answer for many days. I 
have already written twice since I received your last letter, 
and I am a prey to the keenest anxieties. These fears and 
uncertainties have seized me in the midst of my labours. I 
interrupt myself to ask of myself the question where you 
are and what you are doing! Perhaps you have been else- 
where than at Wierzchownia ; perhaps you have only come 
back there recently. In short, I worry myself strangely, 
and I have in my very laborious life, in the midst of all my 
thoughts, one thought that dominates them, and blends 
with them a truly dreadful uneasiness, since it attacks one 
of the sentiments whereby I live. 

I have told you succinctly about some of my business 
transactions, and explained how I have extricated myself out 
of certain difficulties. The moral and physical exhaustion 
which labours of every sort brought on me compelled me to 
take a trip of fifteen days to Brittany during part of April 
and May. I came back ill; I have had to remain during 
all the closing part of May taking baths of three hours 
every day in order to counteract the inflammation with 
which I was threatened, and undergoing a debilitating 
regimen which has produced what is to me a@ serious 
ailment—namely, lightness in the head. No more work, 
not the least strength, and I have remained up to the 
beginning of this month in the agreeable condition of an 
oyster. At length, when Dr. Nacquart was satisfied, I set 
to work once more, and I have just finished the ‘“‘ Mémoires 
de Deux Jeune Mariées,” and written ‘‘ Ursule Mirouét,’’ 
one of those exceptional stories which you will read; I am 
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next going to occupy myself with a book for the Montyon 
prize. 

To tell you the history of my life, dear, is to tell you 
about, to enumerate for you, my labours. And what labours! 
The edition of ‘‘ La Comédie Humaine” (such is the title of 
the complete work, the fragments of which have up to the 
present composed the works I have given to the world) will 
take two years in coming out, and is to contain five hundred 
sheets of compact print. And I have to read them over 
three times! It is as if I had fifteen hundred compact 
sheets to read. And my regular works ought not to suffer 
from this. My publishers have decided to add a vignette 
to each part. This general revision of my works, their 
classification, the completion of the various portions of the 
edifice, entail on me an increase of labour which only I 
myself can realize, and which is perfectly overwhelming. 

Dear one, here is what I shall have written this year :— 
First, ‘‘Le Curé de Village’’; second, ‘‘ La Ténébreuse 
Affaire’; third, ‘Le Martyr Calviniste”’; fourth, ‘La 
Rabouilleuse”’; fifth, ‘‘ Ursule Mirouét’’; sixth, a book for 
the Montyon prize. And, at last, I shall have written, in 
addition to these ten volumes, the amount of two volumes 
in small separate numbers. In the next place, I have, in 
order to secure the means of livelihood, to write two more 
novels which are more or less indispensable to the part of 
my work which is going to be published first, the “‘ Sctnes 
de la Vie Privée,’ comprising twenty tales. This will make 
altogether eighteen volumes. Judge of what I shall have 
done; I have lived only in ink, in proofs, and in literary 
difficulties which I had to settle. I have had very little 
sleep. I have ended, I believe, like Mithridates, in finding 
coffee ineffectual. 

If my lawyer gets my affairs into order, I could travel in 
September and October. I would go as far as your 
residence for a few days. But that depends entirely on the 
amount of work I have accomplished, for everything the 
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publishers pay me goes to my lawyer in order to settle my 
affairs, and I have only what I get from the different 
journals to live on. See the difficulty I have in working 
for two masters, for two necessities ! 

June 30th. 

I will wait a few days more before sending this letter, 
hoping that you will have written to me. I have, since the 
two pages I have written to you, been present at Hugo’s 
reception, at which the poet deserted his colours, abandoned 
the Elder Branch, and tried to justify the Convention. His 
speech has caused the deepest pain to his friends. He 
sought to flatter parties; but what might go well in shadow 
and in intimacy does not exactly go well in public. This 
great poet, this sublime maker of images, received his 
stirrup-leather—from whom? From Salvandy! The 
gathering was a brilliant one, but the two orators were both 
bad. There were especially laudations of France, which I 
found ridiculous. Let our pens be masters of the world of 
intellect—I wish this to be so; but that we should say it of 
ourselves and without any contradiction, here, in the 
Academy, is bad taste, and it is revolting to me. 

I am quite tormented about my affairs. I am compelled 
to wait for the outcome of my lawyer’s principal combina- 
tion, which means the sale of Les Jardies, and this sale 
comes off on the 15th of July. 

July 15th. 

Les Jardies were sold this morning for seventeen thousand 
five hundred franes,and they cost me a hundred thousand! 
Here I am then without house, hearth, or resting-place. A 
few days hence I shall set about meeting the pen obligations 
I have to fulfil, and which only require me to do six 
volumes more, and having no longer a house or furniture, or 
any apprehension of legal proceedings, I can travel! But 
here I am with six volumes between me and travelling, and 
the entire reprinting of ‘‘ La Comédie Humaine” which 
would appear during the journey, and, if I am four months 
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on the way, this makes two volumes. Now, in order to do 
well, I would want four of them. It seems hardly credible 
that I can do six volumes and revise four of the reprints 
between this and the 15th of October ; however, I will try. 

No letter from you; this causes me the utmost anxiety. 
I begin to give myself up to the most absurd ideas. In 
short, I am going to consult a somnambulist to ascertain 
whether you are ill. I had my fortune told on the cards 
a few days ago by a celebrated sorcerer. I have never seen 
one of those singular phenomena which I have always 
found.to be as extraordinary as one could desire. This 
sorcerer told me, from his manipulation of the cards, some 
things of incredible accuracy and some wonderfully correct 
details about my past life, while he explained to me his 
prognostications as to the future. This man, uneducated 
and of the most vulgar type, uses choice expressions as soon 
as he is with his cards. The man and the cards is quite 
a different being from the man without the cards. He told 
me, though he did not know me from Adam—me who could 
not tell at two o’clock that I should consult him at three, 
that my life till to-day was only one continued succession of 
struggles, in which I had always been victorious. Finally, 
he told me that I would soon be married, and this was what 
excited my greatest curiosity. 

July 16th. 

Ought I to send you this letter ; or wait a little longer ? 
Here are two letters of mine which you have left un- 
answered, and this will be the third. In the midst of 
the labours under which I bend without breaking, I am 
distressed by a continual anxiety. 

I have always the intention of going to pass part of the 
winter with you; but everything depends on this general 
reprint of my works, which is becoming problematical in 
spite of the fifteen thousand francs already paid me for it. 
The matter seems difficult and heavy, and I live in constant 
consultation with my lawyer and my three publishers, 
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who want so many guarantees that I shall, I believe, 
begin over again the worries of the agreement with the 
publishers I have just paid off, and which have cost me a 
hundred thousand francs ; in other words, the fifty francs 
which they have given me represent for me money at a 
hundred per cent. 

You are very courageous if you have done all you told 
me in your last letter, and you must now realize that I 
was right in speaking to you of the value a woman ought 
to have in her own house, an idea which is, moreover, 
quite French. 

I am beginning to be excessively fatigued by my 
perpetual labours. For the past five years I have not 
ceased to work, and the sorcerer who told me that I was 
going to have peace of mind soon, is bound certainly not to 
prove a liar. 

For mercy’s sake, dear, a line as soon as you get this 
letter, which I shall post to-day. I want very much to 
know where you are, what you are doing, whether you are 
laid up, or whether any member of your household is ill, 
for illness is the only thing which could in this way 
interrupt all news between us. Be sure that the corner of 
the earth where Wierzchownia is, interests me more than 
the other countries of the world together. 

Although I have had many anxieties with regard to my 
brother, who is in a state of great distress in India, I don’t 
know whether I have told you that I have brought to live 
with me my mother, who, too, is a great responsibility, and 
who makes me very desirous of extricating myself from 
this situation in order to place her in a house of her own, 
for her temper is uncertain, and might drive a man mad 
who had not already been so driven by the multiplicity of 
his ideas, his labours, and his worries. 

Good-bye, dear; a thousand kind regards and remem- 
brances across the space which sooner or later I am going 
to cross. With what pleasure nobody but myself can know ! 
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But, for mercy’s sake, one word, one letter. I await it 
with an impatience which such a delay has converted into 
an ailment of the soul. The sorcerer told me that, within 
six months, I would receive a letter which would change 
my whole life, and in the five combinations which he 
made, this announcement always reappeared! I will tell 
you about that séance some day, and I will make you laugh 
heartily." 

Well, good-bye. A thousand kind wishes to all those 
around you. I lose myself in conjectures as to the cause 
of your delay. 

Good-bye. Sempre medesimo. 


CLIV. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Paris, Sepember, 1841. 
Dear Countress,—Here am I for the last ten months, with- 


out receiving any letters from you, and this is the fifth letter 
1 am writing to you without having had any answer. I am 
more than uneasy ; I don’t know what to think. 

This time, I have some good news to tell you. Primo: I 
have at length paid off the debt which ruined my life and my 
efforts. The hundred thousand franes due to those with 
whom I have contracted the fatal treaty of 1836 have been 
repaid. Secwndo: Les Jardies has been sold to a friend, 
who will keep it forme. Tertio: nobody can annoy me any 
longer ; my debts are allowed to stand at acertain figure. I 
no longer spend anything, and between this time and 
eighteen months hence I shall have paid up all, if I preserve 
my strength and my health. Quarto: Three publishing 

1 Balzac, in fact, did, not six months but a few months after this 


fortune-telling séance, receive a letter which ‘‘changed his whole 
life,” and announced to him the death of M. de Hanski. 
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houses united, Dubochet, Furne, and Hetzel and Paulin, 
have undertaken the publication of all my works in a number 
of volumes with engravings at avery moderate price. “La 
Comédie Humaine”’ is at last going to arise beautiful, well 
corrected, and nearly complete. My works can be purchased, 
for, at this moment, no one knows where to get them or has 
the money to buy them. They cost hitherto three hundred 
frances, whereas now they will not cost eighty frances, and 
will be well printed. This is a speculation which is sufficient 
by itself alone to pay my debts! But I don’t count on it; I 
only count on my pen and on new works. I have, during 
the present year, written thirty thousand lines for the various 
journals. I have, besides, a comedy in five acts, for the 
Théitre Francais without taking into account ‘‘ Mercadet,”’ 
which is always to the good. 

I have written altogether this year sixteen volumes! But 
in spring, if my play is produced, I shall go to Germany and 
from that to your residence, for between now and then you 
will have told me why you have imposed a penance on me, 
and deprived me of my bread ! 

I have had so much to do both through my efforts to bring 
about a possible liquidation and in connection with my pub- 
lishing transactions—I have still so many things to get that 
even though I felt a journey was necessary for me, I had 
neither the time nor the money to take it. I can now only 
travel when I have first prepared enough volumes for publi- 
cation in my complete works, so that this enterprise may not 
suffer owing to my absence. 

T have to fill up the frames of my pictures of life; there 
are many things wanting in the ‘‘Scénes de la Vie de Pro- 
vince et Parisienne.” As for the ‘‘ Scénes de la Vie Politiques 
Militaire et de Campagne,” two-thirds have still to be 
written, and I must have everything completed in seven 
years, or run the risk of never finishing ‘‘ La Comédie 
Humaine.” (Such is the title of my history of society 
painted in action.) 
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In the midst of so many transactions, so many labours 
and, I might say, of renascent sorrows, the pain caused by 
your silence has been the keenest of all; it is every day more 
smarting, and I no longer seek for the reasons for your 
silence. I am waiting to hear them. 

When I saw that, through the devotion of Gavault, the 
lawyer of the city of Paris, there was a possibility of remain- 
ing in France and getting out of my difficulties, and that I 
had to meet his advances of money with pecuniary results 
from my labours, I have redoubled my courage, and I have 
sacrificed my intended trip towards your country. But I 
told you so immediately in a letter, while conveying to you 
all my hopes. This year, there has been a big step towards 
bettering matters. I shall arrive at perhaps my death- 
throes, but my last glance shall see the Romans flying. 

How can I make it clear to you that, in the midst of these 
threefold battles, I felis a cold sensation in my heart, that I 
could neither complain nor write to you, that I could only 
suffer! How many explanations have I found for this 
silence, all either wounding or irritating! I await a word 
from you with anxiety. This letter will be despatched in 
September ; you will receive it in October or November ; I 
cannot, therefore, have a letter from you till January. This 
will mean four or five months of uncertainties and fears, in 
the midst of the most terrible, the most active, the busiest 
life that there is in the world, and you cannot conceive what 
a Prometheus is standing erect and acting with a hidden 
vulture shut up in his very heart! There are moments when 
Ino longer can invent any explanation for your silence; I 
have looked them allin the face, and have found each of 
them in turn more bitter than the others. 

This year, I have stayed up working more than two hun- 
dred nights, and now I must begin another over again in 
order to win my liberty. Ah! with good reason has liberty 
been made an object of idolatry ! 


Well, good-bye. I send you a thousand souvenirs and 
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infinite depths of tenderness. Remember me to all those 
around you whom I know. M. de Hanski has his dedication 
in “La Comédie Humaine.” The ‘‘ Mémoires de Deux Jeunes 
Mariées ”’ will appear in ten days. 

The address: To M. de Brugnol, 19, Rue Basse, Passy, 
Department of the Seine, is always the right and direct one. 


CLV. 


To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Paris, September 30th, 1841. 
Dear Countess,—I have just received the letter you have 
sent me in care of Souverain, and I have received a regular 
shock. First of all, have the charity to les me have by 
return of post an answer to these two questions :— 

Primo: Did you address the letters that were returned to 
you to the address of M. de Brugnol, No. 19, Rue Basse, 
Passy ? or were they addressed to Sevres ? 

Secundo : At what dates ought they to have arrived ? 

Remember that your answer is of much consequence to 
my peace of mind, and that I ought to know from you 
through what causes they have not been delivered to me? 

Nothing in the world has made an impression on me like 
that of your note which my publisher has sent me. I have 
been more than unwell from it; I have been laid up for two 
days. I have just had a sort of congestion of the brain, 
which has probably been the result of it. The letter which 
you will have received a few days before you receive this will 
give you an idea of my anxieties. When I was posting it 
myself, I spoke to the postmaster, telling him I had thrown 
letters into his box, and had got no answers to them; that 
my correspondence had not been so long interrupted for the 
last seven or eight years; that I did not know whether my 
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letters had reached their destination, and that I feared it was 
owing to some mistake with regard to the prepayment of my 
letters. He said to me in reply that, if there had been a 
mistake as regards franking, it was matter left to his charge, 
and that this had no influence on the delivery of the letters, 
and I felt a longing to charge him with the one I gave him. 
But, if I had not received your letter, sent through Souverain, 
or the answer to my last within the time limited (two months 
and a half), I should have started, dear, and an unseasonable 
journey might stand in the way of the species of prosperity 
introduced by Gavault, my lawyer, into the liquidation of 
my affairs. Judge, then, of the stupefaction of my mind on 
reading your letter so full of melancholy and even of sadness, 
indicating to me that some nasty trickhad been played, to 
counteract which I required the answers I asked from you. 

Dear one, and very dear one, you must notice that my 
activity this year has been cruel; I may use that word. 
From October, 1840, to October, 1841, I shall have written 
twelve volumes, and what volumes! Therefore, with the 
exception of short business letters, you are the only person 
in the world to whom I have written. Judge of my grief at 
learning that letters have been sent back to you from 
Paris ! 

I have entered into an engagement to write a novel 
extending to forty thousand lines in the fiction columns of 
the newspapers this year, from October, 1841, up to October, 
1842, and if I can get two frances fifty centimes a line, I 
shall earn a hundred thousand francs by this work, so that 
my debts will be nearly cleared off, and I shall have won an 
independence such as I have never enjoyed in all my life. 
I shall owe then neither a sou nor a line to anyone in the 
world. It is with a view to this result that I have sacrificed 
my dearest affections and that I have given up my projected 
journey. But it is impossible that, after this approaching 
winter, I should not need a long spell of unstinted 
diversion ; soI shall in April take a trip to Germany, and 
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IT shall go much further, and almost make it my business to 
find you out. 

The sorrowful eloquence of your dear letter as if from one 
deeply wounded has made me weep, and I felt broken- 
hearted on reading towards the end of it your assurances of 
old affection, when with me all was the same as ever, while 
you were blaming me. I needed the gleams of joy I had at 
learning that all our troubles came neither from you nor 
from me, that in the midst of this disaster which darkened 
eight months of our lives we had the same confidence in 
each other—though you were saddened, and I impatient and 
almost unjust—in order to bring some balm into my heart. 
Must I now tell you once more that you and my sister are 
my gods? It was, dear, extreme misfortune which made me 
give you that hope of my visit. But I have been better able 
to withstand excessive labour than I anticipated. At the 
end of ten months’ toil, to write as I have done “‘ Ursule 
Mirouét”’ in twenty days, is one of those things which will 
only be believed by the printers and the witnesses of that 
remarkable feat, which can only be paralleled by ‘“ César 
Birotteau.” 

After all, God owes me that joy mingled with tears which 
your letter brought me, and without it I might not perhaps 
have been able to do another such feat this month, for I 
have to provide a rival for the ‘‘ Médecin de Campagne,” and 
to get twenty thousand frances by the Montyon prize for 
1842, I am writing this month ‘Les Fréres de la Conso- 
lation.” 1 They are talking of giving me the Cross, for which 
T care very little, for it can give me no pleasure at forty ; 
but I cannot refuse Villemain. 

‘‘Les Mémoires de Deux Jeunes Mariées”’ are to appear 
in a few days. In a month, too, I shall finish in the 
Presse my novel of ‘La Rabouilleuse,” the first part 


1 This work, with which Balzac was a long time occupied, and which 
was destined to have a different title, was finally called the ‘“‘ Envers” 
of the ‘‘ Comédie Humaine.” 
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of which has appeared under the title of ‘Les Deux 
Fréres.”’ 

I shall have much need to see Germany thoroughly in 
order to be able to write the “‘ Scenes de la Vie Militaire,” 
and I shall go direct to Dresden in order to see the field 
of battle. The undertaking on which I am engaged of 
publishing my great work under the title of ‘‘ La Comédie 
Humaine,” in which all my compositions will be classed and 
definitely corrected, is about to be commenced; I must in 
order to travel leave four volumes finished with my 
publishers, and they must be fowr compact volumes! The 
whole will consist of twenty-eight volumes at four francs 
with illustrations. 

Does not your head turn when you read me? Do you 
see where the labour of all my nights goes? Just fancy ! 
in order to have more certainty of paying my debts, I mean 
to finish a comedy by the end of December entitled ‘‘ Les 
Rubriques de Quinola”! Do you perceive all there is 
beneath this? There is you! Your friend must needs be 
a giant, a really great man; and it is the greatest of men 
whom my rivalry attacks. I hope that, when we see each 
other again, you will find the Honoré of Geneva grown 
much bigger, that you will not have aged as much as you 
say, and that, after so much time spent far from each other, 
we shall both enjoy a second youth. So, dear, do not 
calumniate yourself. 

Borget, who has come back from China, after having 
gone round the world, will make a smaller copy of the Wierz- 
chownia landscape in order to make a pretty picture out of 
it for you. Alas! I have it still quite unframed in my 
study, for you will not believe in my poverty until it is over 
and I tell you all about it. I am suffering less on that 
score now without yet being happy; I must always have 
earned next day’s bread the night before; but Gavault 
firmly maintains the plan devised for the payment of my 
debts and consequent liberation. 
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Ino longer have Les Jardies, and I no longer give my 
own name where I live; so no more actions against me or 
costs. In reality I am in the same position as if I owed 
nothing ; I am asked for nothing, and I mean to accumulate 
in the hands of my solicitor, Gavault, all my gains, without 
any omission, till I have reached the sum total of my debts, 
and I live in Passy on three hundred frances a month. There 
you are, my dear! I only want ten novels and two plays 
to succeed in order to recover Les Jardies and my liberty. 
Once I reach that stage, I shall think of making a fortune 
for myself equal to that which I have earned to pay my debts, 
and I shall have a yearly income of twenty thousand frances ! 

After the sensation of pain which your letter gave me 
came the unutterable pleasure of knowing that, though you 
had been annoyed, I still had your friendship; but why, 
dear, did you not take the course I am going to point out to 
you when the first letter came back? What has become of 
your woman’s wit? Has your heart no intuition? Well, 
get this into that beautiful head of yours under that 
charming brow; always address your letters to M. de 
Balzac, poste restante, Paris. 

The Paris poste restante is the surest and most trust- 
worthy thing in the world. A husband cannot take away 
from it letters addressed to his wife, and the post delivers 
them to the wife alone without the intervention of the 
husband. It writes to the person to whom they are 
addressed to come and fetch them, and, as it is always 
aware of what my address is, a poste restante letter always 
reaches my hands. This perfection of the Paris poste 
restante has always convinced me of the superiority of the 
Parisian mind to that of any other country. 

Good-bye, dear; make your mind easy about me, about 
an affection so serious and so sacred. I have faith in the 
coming year, and I firmly believe God will reward so many 
labours, so much constancy, and so many worries patiently 
endured. 
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I cannot write for the future to you oftener than once a 
month, but I shall never fail to do that, unless through 
illness or hard labour. Perhaps at the end of October I 
could send you, through Bellizard, the original edition of 
the “ Frares de la Consolation,” of which fifty copies only 
were printed. 

A thousand kind regards to you, and remember me to all 
your immediate circle. 


CLVI. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZOHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


January 5th, 1842. 
I HAVE received, this moment, dear angel, your letter sealed 
in black,! and, after I had read it, I could not perhaps have 
wished to receive any other from you, in spite of your sad 
account about yourself and your health. As for me, dear 
adored one, although this occurrence has made me gain the 
object for whom I have longed for nearly ten years, I can, 
before you and God, do myself this much justice, that I 
have never had in my heart anything but perfect resignation, 
and that in my most cruel trials I have not stained my soul 
with evil wishes. Nobody can stifle certain involuntary 
impulses. I have often said to myself, ‘‘ How easy my life 
would be with her/’’ One cannot preserve his faith, his 
heart, all his innermost being without hope. These two 
motive powers, of which the Church -has made virtues, have 
sustained me in my struggle. But I can enter into the 
regrets to which in writing to me you give expression: they 
seem to me quite natural and justifiable, especially after 
the protection which has never failed you since the letter 


1 She wrote to inform Balzac of the death of M. de Hanski, which 
occurred on November 10th, 1841. 
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from Vienna. I was, nevertheless, glad to know that I could 
write to you in perfect sincerity, and tell you all those 
things about which I had kept silent, and dissipate the 
querulous melancholy which has been generated in your 
mind by misunderstandings so hard to clear up at a 
distance. I know you too well, or believe that I know you 
too well, to have even one moment’s doubt of you, and I 
have often suffered, very cruelly suffered, at your having 
doubts of me, for you have, since our meeting at Neufchatel, 
been my life. Let me tell you this plainly, after having so 
often proved it to you. The strain of my struggle and that 
of my horrible labours would have worn out great and 
strong men, and my sister has often wished to put an end 
to it all. God knows how, and I have always considered 
the remedy worse than the disease. So it is you alone 
who have sustained me up to the present, and yet I counted 
only on what we saw at Les Chénes of that old couple, the 
Sismondes de Sismondi, Philemon and Baucis, who, you 
may recollect, touched us so deeply. Nothing in my case 
has altered. 

I have worked twice.as hard to be able to go and see you 
this year, and I have gained my object. Since I wrote last 
to you I have not slept more than two hours each night, 
and, in addition to the books and articles I am compelled 
to write, I have done two plays of five acts, one of them 
with a prologue, the rehearsal of which will begin to- 
morrow at the Odéon. Finally, I hoped by working 
eighteen months more, like the past eighteen months, to 
have finished paying my crushing debts and to have saved 
my Jardies. This continuous toil has, especially during the 
last five years, torn me apart from society. To-day I want 
to secure my elective qualifications, for Lamartine has a 
rotten borough for me, and to form part of the forthcoming 
legislative assembly—this is a future that I ambition. To 
conceive of this in the heat of the fray,—is it not loving truly 
$0 possess so much audacity and so much courage, when, 
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as your letters began to come more rarely, I was, week 
after week, tormented with the desire of going to see you in 
order to learn the cause of your silence, for the almost 
illegible few words with which you finished your letters 
were always fresh rays of hope to me? You used to say to 
me: ‘Be patient, you are loved as much as you love. Do 
not change, for others do not change.” We have both been 
courageous ; why should we not be happy to-day? Do you 
believe it was for myself I showed so much persistence in 
striving to win a great name? Oh! I am perhaps very 
unjust, but this injustice arises from the impetuosity of my 
heart! I should have liked to find two words for myself in 
this letter, but I looked for them in vain, two words for him 
who, since he has had the picture of your dwelling before 
his eyes, has not, while toiling, remained ten minutes with- 
out gazing at it; I have sought there, since I got it, all we 
ask for in the silence of our minds. I have not been able 
to let it out of my possession to enable Borget to make the 
copy of it. The certainty of knowing that you are free has 
made me indulgent, for I would have been more angry for a 
little cause if you had not been in mourning. 

O my beloved angel, be prudent and careful: take care of 
your dear health. As for me, I shall not work so hard up 
to the time of my departure, for I mean to start for Germany 
on the 20th of March, and not pass through Saxony without 
your permission ; but I don’t want to have so many leagues 
between us any longer. I have already signified to my 
publishers that they will have to print a sufficient number 
of parts to dispense with my services till after September. 
I have carefully buried my joy, as I had hidden my sorrows 
and my recollections in the depths of my heart. But I will 
tell you about it. I remained in a perfectly stupefied state 
for twenty-four hours, locked up in my study without want- 
ing to be spoken to by anybody. When I came out, I felt 
hot in the midst of the most intense cold, which came on 
all of a sudden. Let me tell you of a little superstition, 
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which made the deepest impression on me. On the Ist of 
November, I lost one of the two shirt-studs Madame de 
B gave me, which I put on one day, and yours the 
following day. Having lost that, I had now only yours to 
put on, and this little accident has disconcerted me to an 
extent, which you may imagine when I tell you that my 
mother and all those around me noticed it. I said to 
myself, ‘‘ There is some warning from Heaven in this!” I 
love you so much, and it has cost me such dreadful pain to 
remain silent since Vienna, that I felt a satisfaction in the 
solitude of my study at Passy, into which nobody penetrates, 
and in which I can feel your companionship ! 

Ah! dear one, you have spoken about so many things in 
your letter that I am not starting immediately ; but I am 
awaiting your answer to this, and you will have had time 
to reflect how difficult it is for me to remain in Paris when 
for the last six years I have been longing to see you. Oh! 
write and tell me that your existence will be for me alone, 
that we shall now be happy without any possible cloud ! 
Will you alone know how much strength I needed to write 
you this, without saying a word to you to paint for you 
the ardour of this unique love, to which I have clung as 
my only treasure, my only hope. Oh! how many times, 
in the midst of the bitterest disappointments, struggles, and 
griefs, I have turned towards the North—which is for me 
the Orient, peace, happiness ! 

To speak of business, I have made a great step. From 
the 5th to the 7th of February there will be performed at 
the Odéon, “‘L’Ecole des Grands Hommes,” a striking 
comedy on the struggle of a man of genius with his age. 
The scene is in 1560, in Spain. Itdeals with the man who 
started a steamboat from the port of Barcelona, let it sink, 
and then disappeared. IfI have a success, I am going to 
start; if I fail, I must write four volumes to earn enough 
money for the journey. But I have another play for the 
Vaudeville. 
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My complete works are being printed as quickly as 
possible, and will appear while I am away on my trip. 

If I have two successes, I shall leave the money for the 
re-purchase of Les Jardies, a little cash to pay off the 
smaller creditors, and I am sure in two years to achieve my 
liberation. Only I must have enough to buy a house for 
my mother, to whom I owe forty thousand frances, besides, 
in order to have the necessary electoral qualification. 
‘So this is where we are, fair Emilie.’’? 

Gavault, my lawyer, is satisfied. Everyone anticipates 
an immense success for ‘‘ Les Ressources de Quinola,’’ the 
ostentatious title of my play. I keep the one I have just 
told for the last moment. The ‘‘ Mémoires de Deux Jeunes 
Mariées,’”’ published in the Presse, has been a very great 
success. But the finest work this year is ‘ Ursule 
Mirouét.”’ 

I am sending this short letter written in haste. I will 
write to you at greater length in three or four days’ time. 
T am overwhelmed with work still, andI have to stay up at 
night, for there is much to be done to the play. I have 
three more acts to write of the second play, and have also 
to do contributions for journals. 

As for your letters, dear adored one, be without anxiety. 
If I were to die suddenly, there would be nothing to fear. 
They are in a box like the one you have, and there is on top 
of them a direction, which my sister will understand, to put 
them all in the fire without looking at any of them; and I 
am sure of my sister. But why this uneasiness now? 
Why? This is the question I ask myself in the midst of 
dreadful anxieties. 

You must, then, be more ill than you have told me! You 
have not filled up the last page of your letter! You have 
shown so much disquietude about what makes me happy 
that I don’t know what to think. Alas! do you not know, 
my cherished angel, my heavenly flower, that everything 

1 “ Voila, belle Emilie, 4 quel point nous en sommes.” 
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you want from me is done as you wish? Has not my love 
for you been rather for your own sake than for mine? 

I entreat of you, when you get my letter, let me have 
a line or two informing me whether I can write to you 
with the utmost unreserve (for I am still embarrassed by 
what you say to me), and how you are, for this is all I want 
to know about you. You, it will be you, darling; and I feel 
no anxiety except about your health. Take care of yourself: 
this much you owe me. 

Well, good-bye, my dear and beautiful life, that I love so 
much, and to whom I can now say it: Sempre medesimo. 


THE END. 
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Ktudes pour Le Feuilleton des 
Journaux Politiques. 

Adieu. 

La Jeunesse frangaise. 

Eiude de Philosophie morale sur 
les habitants de Jardin des 
Plantes. 

De la vie de chateau. 

Physiologie de la toilette. 

Physiologie gastronomique. 

Gavarni. 

Le Ministre. 


Un Entr’acte. 

Une Vue du grande monde. 

L’Elixir de longue vie. 

Traité de la vie élégante. 

L’ Archevéque. 

Ressouvenirs. 

Les Voisins. 

Une Consultation. 

L’Opium. 

La Reconnaissance du gamin. 

La Colique. 

La Comédie du Diable. 

Fragment d’une Satire Ménippée. 

Des Salons littéraires et des mots 
élogieux. 

La Tour de la Birette. 

Le Garcon de Bureau. 

La Derniére Revue de Napoléon. 

Sarrasine. 

Des Caricatures. 

Une Lutte. 

Les Litanies romantiques. 

La Danse des Pierres (fragment 
de Jésus-Christ en Flandres). 

Le Petit Mercier (Hist. des Treize). 

La Mort de ma Tante. 

Le dernier napoléon (Peau de 
Chagrin). 

De ce qui n’est pas 4 la mode. 

Une Garde. 

Si j’étais riche. 

Vengeance d’artiste. 

Entre Filets, I. 

Une Passion dans le désert. 

Une Inconséquence. 

Entre-Filets, II., III. 

Un Episode sous la Terreur. 

Souvenir d’un paria. 

Lettres sur Paris. 


1831. 
Les Deux Dragons. 
La Grisette. 
L’ Amour. 
Le Marchand de bustes. 
Une Passion au collége. 
La Femme de trente ans, 1¢t¢ partie, 


L’Enfant maudit, rere partie. 

La Piéce nouvelle et la Début. 

Un Lendemain. 

Histoire de giberne. 

La cour des Messagéries-royales. 

Ci-git la muse de Béranger. 

Une charge de dragons. 

La Réquisitionnaire. 

Une Famille politique. 

Un commis-voyageur de la Lib- 
erté. 

Mécanisme intellectuel, etc. 

Saint-Simonien et Saint-Simoniste. 

Paris en 1831. 

Un Importun. 

Un Député d’alors. 

La Femme de Trente ans, 2¢ partie. 

Le Cornac de Carlsruhe. 

Le Dimanche. 

Opinion de mon épicier. 

Longchamps. 

L’Embuscade. 

Une semaine de la Chambre des 
Députés. 

De VIndifférence en matiére poli- 
tique. 

Des signes particuliéres, etc. 

Enquéte sur la politique de, etc. 

Tableau d’un intérieur de famille. 

Le Provincial. 

Inconvénients de la presse, etc. 

La Patriotisme de Clarice. 

D’un pantalon de foil de chevre. 

Le suicide d’un poéte. 

Une Débauche (Peau de Chagrin). 

Les Proscrits. 

Un déjeuner sous le pont Royal. 

La Belle Impéria (Contes Drola- 
tiques). 

Ordre public. 

Une séance a l’hétel Bullion. 

Conseil des ministres. 

Croquis. 

Don Pedro II. 

Maniére de faire une émeute. 

Un conspirateur moderne. 

Physiologie des positions. 

Rondo brillant et facile. 

Le Banquier. 

Le Chef-d’ceuvre inconnu. 

Physiologie de ladjoint. 

Deux rencontres en un an. 

Les Grands Acrobates. 
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Un Fait personnel. 

L’Auberge rouge. 

La Peau de Chagrin. 

Le Claqueur. 

Vingt et un Septembre, 1822. 

Jésus-Christ en Flandres. 

La Comédie du Diable. 

La Femme de trente ans. 

Le Sous-préfet. 

Exaltation des ministres. 

Moralité d’une bouteille de Cham- 
pagne. 

Critiques publiées dans La Carica- 
ture. 

Physiologie du cigare. 

La Fortune en 1831. 

Grand Concert vocal et 
mental. 

L’Embarras du choix. 

Six degrés du crime Six degrés de 
la vertu. 

Détails sur un préfet de police. 

Maitre Cornélius. 

La Déme des Invalides. 


1832. 


Un journée du nez de M. d’Argout. 
Deux destinées d’homme. 

Religion Saint-Simonienne. 

Le Départ. 

Histoire du Chevalier de Beauvoir. 
Le Grand d’ Espagne. 

Echantillon de causeries francaises. 
La Maitresse de notre colonel. 
Départ d’une diligence. 

Voila mon homme. 

Madame Firmiani. 

Le Message. 

Le Colonel Chabert. 

Procés de La Caricature. 

Sur le monument du Duc de Berry 
Le Philipotin. 

Terme d’Avril. 

La vie d’une femme. 

Facéties cholériques. 

Contes Drolatiques (1° Dixain). 
Le Refus. 

Le Curé de Tours. 

La Grande Bretéche. 

Le Conseil. 

Enseignement. 

La Bourse. 

Sur la situation du parti royaliste. 


instru- 


La Femme abandonnée. 

Lettre a Charles Nodier. 

Louis Lambert. 

Voyage a Java. 

La Grenadiére. 

Critiques publiées dans la Carica- 
ture. 

Les Marana. 


1833. 


Critiques publiées dans la Carica- 
ture. 

Préface de I’ Histoire des Treize. 

Histoire des Treize, 1€ épisode. 

Histoire des Treize, 2° épisode. 

Le Prosne du joyeulx curé de 
Meudon. 

Histoire de l’Empereur. 

Contes Drolatiques, 2® Dizain. 

Théorie de la démarche. 

Persévérance d’amour. 

La Muse du Département. 

Le Médecin de campagne. 

Eugénie Grandet. 

L’Tlustre Gaudissart. 


1834. 


Les Jeunes Gens de Paris. 

Histoire des Treize, 3° épisode. 

La Femme de Trente ans. 

La Recherche de l’absolu. 

Séraphita. 

Lettre aux Kcrivains francais du 
xix. siecle. 

Aventures d’une 
(fragment). 

Le Pére Goriot. 


1835. 


Un Drame au bord de la mer. 
Melmoth réconcilié. 

Lettre inédit de Louis Lambert. 
Histoire des Treize (fin). 

Le Contrat de Mariage. 

Le Lys dans la vallée. 
Séraphita (fin). 

Brillat-Savarin. 


1836. 


La Messe de l’Athée. 

L’Interdiction. 

Etudes critiques, 
Paris. 


idée heureuse 


Chronique de 


Vili 


La France et 1’Etranger. 
Le Cabinet des Antiques. 
Facino Cane. 

Ecce Homo. 

Le Lys dans la vallée (fin). 
Histoire du proces du Lys. 
L’Enfant maudit, 2° partie. 
La Vieille Fille. 

La confidence des Ruggieri. 


18377. 


Les Illusions perdues, 1€T¢ partie. 
Les Martyrs ignorés. 

Les Employés, 1& partie. 
Gambara. 

Contes drolatiques, 3° Dizain. 
César Birotteau. 

Six rois de France. 


1838. 


Le Cabinet des antiques (fin). 

Splendeurs et Miséres des coutti- 
sanes. 

Les Employés (fin). 

La Maison Nucingen. 

Traité des excitants modernes, 

Une Fille d’Eve. 


1839. 


Le Curé du village. 

Béatrix. 

Illusions perdues, 2° partie. 

Lettre 4 propos du Curé de village. 

Massimilla Doni. 

Les Secrets de la Princesse de 
Cadignan. 

Mémoire sur le procés Peytel. 

Procés de la Société des Gens-de- 
lettres. 

Petites Miséres de la vie conju- 
gale. 


Le Notaire. 
L’Epicier. 

1840, 
Pierrette. 
Vautrin. (Drame.) 
Z. Marcas. 


Revue Parisienne. 

Un Prince de la Bohéme. 

Peines de cceur d’une chatte An- 
glaise. 

Guide-Ane, etc. 


Monographie du rentier. 
Pierre Grassou. 

La Femme de Province. 
La Femme comme il faut. 


1841. 


Une Ténébreuse Affaire. 

Les Deux Freres. 

Notes remises A MM. les députés. 
Le Martyr Calviniste. 

Ursule Mirouét. 

La Fausse Maitresse. 

Voyage d’un lion d’Afrique. 
Physiologie de ’employé. 

Mem. de Deux Jeunes Mariées. 
Cathérine de Médicis. 


1842. 


Les Ressources des Quinola. (Comé- 
die.) 

Albert Savarus. 

Un Début dans la vie. 

Les Méchancetés d’un saint. 

La Chine et les Chinois. 

Un Ménage de garcon. 

Les Amours de deux bétes. 

Autre Etude de femme. 

Avant-propos de la Comédie Hu- 
maine. 


1843. 


Tony Sans-soin. 

Sur Cathérine de Médicis. 

Honorine. 

Monographie de la presse Parisi- 
ene. 

La Muse du département (fin). 

Spl. et Miséres de courtisanes 
(fin). 

Illusions Perdues, 3° partie. 

Paméla Giraud. (Drame.) 

Madame de la Chanterie. 
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1844. 


Modeste Mignon. 

Gaudissart IT. 

Les Paysans. 

Les Comédiens sans le savoir. 

Histoire et Physiologie des boule- 
vards de Paris. 

Ce qui disparait de Paris. 

Béatrix (fin), 


1845. 


Une rue de Paris et son habitant. 
Le Luther des chapeaux. 

Un Homme d’affaires. 

Petites Miséres de la vie conjugale. 


1846. 


Une Prédiction. 

Lettres a Hippolyte Castille. 

Les Parents Pauvres, 1¢te partie. 
L’Envers de Il’ Hist. contemporaine. 


1847. 
Les Parents Pauvres, 2 partie. 
Le Député d’Arcis (commence- 
ment). 


1848. 


Profession de foi politique. 
La Maratre. (Drame.) 
L’Envers de l’Hist. Contem. (fin). 


Posthume. 


La Filandiére. 

Fragments, Revue Parisienne. 
Le Faiseur (Mercadet). 

Code Littéraire. 

Les Petits Bourgeois. 

Le monde comme il est, etc. 


Inédit. 
L’Ecole des Ménages. 
Etude sur la Russie (1849). 
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